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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 
1866-1916 


■  r--  large  degree  January  first,  1866  was  the  beginning  of  the 
if  the  Negro  in  every  part  of  the  Nation  to  make  progress, 
days  before  this,  that  is,  on  December  the  eighteenth,  1865, 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  declaring  slavery  abolished  in  the  United 
WB8  adopted. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  1863  applied  only  to  thoae  states  and 
gcetinn.'     '  rhen  in  rebellion  against  the  Federal  Government.    There 

W*f*  ».'"  'in  slavM  who  were  "for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  thU 

^r  1."  The  decree  of  December  18,  however,  freed 

*il  lay  of  the  following  January  the  late  masters  and 

tl.  '*n*d  intoagfi^emonta  whereby  the  former  were  to  furnish  tlie 

til  '  r  the  tabor  to  the  end  that  both  perchance  might  live  and 

Thus  white  and  black  get  to  work  to  rebuild  the  wasted  and  deva»- 
""',     In  this  rebuilding  the  Negro  not  only  tilled  the  soil  uf  the 
^1  >d  her  forests  and  helped  to  build  her  cities,  but  in  fifty  yean 

b»  v.^-i  11  .tni^-it  made  a  most  remarkable  progress.    The  extent  of  this  progress 
it  «bown  in  what  follows: 

\l  Statement  of  Negro 
Progrca  in  Fifty  Yean. 


\t  ProgrtEsa — 


1866 


nomes  Owned . .  12 ,000 

Parma  OperaU^ 20,000 

Bualneases  Conducted 2  |100 

W<?alth  Accumulated $  20  ,000  ,000 

Progress —  * 

Cent  Literate 10 

ColWes  and  Normal,  . . . : 

Schools 15 

Studftxils  in  Public  Schools  .  100.000 

Tpo  >.'— ^  i"  all  Schools  - ,  - .  600 

Fi  r  Higher  

$  60,000 

K:                 :i  for  Education  %  700  .000 

Bai«;dtii  Nogroea 80,000 

ioUB  Progrw — 

Number  of  Churches 700 

Numbc-    '  ^'  ■- Tiunicants  600  .000 

Numb*                 y  Schools  1 ,000 

Sunday                           ...  60,000 
VfthMi.                         rty..$    1,500,000 


1916  Gain  In 

Fifty  Years 

600 ,000  o88  ,000 

981  .000  961  .000 

45  ,000  42  .\m 

$1 ,000  .000  ,000  S9S0  ,000  ,000 


75 

500 

1 ,736  .000 

36,900 


65 

485 

1  ,63fi  .000 

36  .300 


21.500,000    $  21,440,000 
14  ,600  ,000         13  .900  .000 


1  .600  .000 

42  ,000 
4  .570  .000 

43  ,000 

2  .400  ,000 
%      76  .000  .000 


1  ,520  .000 

41  .300 

3  ,970  .000 

42,000 

2  ,360  .000 
$  74  .500  ,000 
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THE  NEGPO  IN  I9I4-19I5. 

Ugrots  Still  Increasing 
Their  Property  Holdings, 

The  Negro  ta-^^ayers  of  Geor^a  in  1914,  made  returns  on  prop^ 
assessed  at  $38,603pC!)7.  This  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  yci 
of  $3,862,488,  They  paid  taxes  on  1.592,555  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
112,064,237.  The  property  of  the  Negroes  of  North  Carolina  was 
assessed  at  $32,197,890.  The  Negroes  of  Virginia  own  1,674,823  acres 
of  land  valued  at  $10,365,377.  The  assessed  value  of  theii*  property 
both  real  and  personal  was  $37,851,973. 

In  those  states  where  there  are  no  separate  returns  for  white  and  Nee 
property  ounera  the  increase  in  property  holdings  has  no  tloubl  be^  as  ra] 
as  tn  Ceon^'a  and  Virginia.  Through  purchases  and  increases  in  values, 
property  holdings  of  Negroes  of  the  country  increased  during  the  year  by  prob- 
ably $30,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  on  basis  of  actual  values  and  in- 
cluding exempted  and  now  taxable  projierty  the  total  wealth  of  the  Negroea 
of  the  United  Slates  is  about  One  Billion  Dollars.  They  own  twenty-one 
mtUion  acres  of  land,  or  more  than  thirty-two  thousand  square  miles;  an  area 
greater  than  that  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 

There  is  hardly  a  community  in  the  South  in  which  there  are  not 
individual  Negroes  who  have  accumulated  considerable  wealth,  M 

Edward  E.  DesVerney,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  at  his  death.  left  an  estate 
valued  at  more  than  }30 .000.  He  was  a  clerk  for  a  firm  of  Cotton  factors 
and  had  invested  his  sa\ing8  in  real  estate  and  Negro  buaine8fl  enterprises. 

Walter  Harmon,  the  wealthest  Negro  In  Washington  county.  Maryhind, 
left  at  his  death  an  estate  valued  at  $T5.000.  lie  owned  a  hotel  and  thirty- 
seven  houses  in  HagciBlown.    He  was  once  a  Pullman  porter. 

"Dolly"  Hughes,  of  Hempstead,  Texas,  left  an  estate  valued  at  $100,000, 
It  conaisted  of  cattle,  real  estate  and  caah.  "Hughes,"  said  a  press  report, 
from  Hcmpstpad,  "was  a  Negro  of  unusual  saving  ability,  and,  though  un- 
educated, was  considen.'d  a  good  citizen  of  this  county,  and  many  times  hud 
accommodated  his  white  friends  by  loaning  them  cash." 

The  late  Henry  M.  Turner,  of  Atlanta.  Georgia,  Biahop  of  the  African 
Methodiat  Episcopal  Church,  left  an  estate  valued  at  about  $100,000.  Hia 
reaidence  was  rated  at  $30,000,  Hia  library'  was  valuinJ  at  $10,000.  He  also 
had  property  holdings  in  Cobb  County,  Oporgia,  in  New  Jfrn'-y,  and  mining 
Interests  in  Mexico. 

The  will  of  Lemuel  Googins,  who  died  recently  in  Pittsburgh,  Pi 
disposed  of  an  estate  valued  at  $185,000.    The  Colonial  Trust  Coi 
pany,  which  are  the  executors  and  trustees  estimated  the  value  of  tl 
estate  at  $145,000  inpersonal  property  and  $40,000  inreal  estate.    Mont- 
Bell,  of  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  who  recently  died  in  that  city 


'reportea  w  t-  !;  irora    $250,000  to  $350,000,  and  was  reo 

as  one  of  Ml'  ^\'';uLhiest  men  of  the  stale. 

••3Hr.  BeD  came  from  Misaourl  to  New  Mexico  In  1866.  Hft  worked  u  a 
■wdUT  and  cook.  Later  he  became  the  messenger  In  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Santa  FV.  Accumulating  »ome  capital,  he  went  ir/o  the  sheep  buai- 
nisi  with  Mexican  partners,  with  headquart^^ts  at  Las  ^''egas.     Ho  becanrn 

wwilthy.  p,  •  •"  -  plenty  of  ready  cash,  he  increased  hia  holdings  by  mak- 
ing loans.  !le<i  "Bell,  the  money  lender."  Four  >'ears  ago  he  be- 
r.  '  businesK  and  financed  the  People's  Trust 
C  partner." 

James  M.  Wilson,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  who  died  recently,  left  an 
'  at  $750,000  ,The  major  part  of  which  he  had  made  in 
<....iv'...^a  of  a  sub-diviKon  of  East  St.  Louis,  Ilhnois. 

?^  venty-Tbuusand  Dollars  of  the  estate  was  left  to  hia  god  child,  Salena 
ft  white  woman .     Besides  lea\Tng  the  above  sum  to  Mim  Rever,  *'Mr. 
til  remembered  a  number  of  persons  and  institutions  in  his  will,  the 
jor  portion  of  his  estate  l>eing  left  to  a  fiancee  of  forty  years  ago.    Stocka 
r-'        '        f  SlHO.OOO  wt'i-e  given  the  First  Christian  Science  church,  of 
St.  L('  I  to  lijs  privatfe  secretary;  $10,000  to  hta  legal  adviser,  Judge 

J<V' '    \    i  f  t^e  district  court  of  Denver,  and  small  sums  each  to  v^poua 

fr[''Mi  -.  .,.M   ,1  -;  itutions." 

Soroft  Rector's  Income 

Six  Hundred  Dollars  a  Day, 

The  rise  of  the  price  of  oil  has  boosted  the  inconse  of  Sarah  Rector, 
Taft,  Oklahoma,  the  richast  Negro  girl  in  the  world  to  $600  a  day, 
is  reported  that  her  income  tax  is  the  largest  paid  in  Oklahoma. 

'■  descendant  of  a  Creek  freedman,  and  in  the  division  of  tribal 

ia  :    some  time  ago,  received  an  allotment  that  was  rough,  hilly  and 

had  no  value  whatever  for  agricultural  purposes.    On  this  allotment,  how- 

f.v.  -  y  ■.*  ..r>ened  one  of  the  best  oil  producing  wella  in  the  country.    Under 

;na  laws  white  guardians  are  appointed  for  both  the  Indian  and 

tiuidt^rs  of  allotmonts  in  the  oil  districts.    A  suit  has  been  brought 

'.  T.  J.  Porter,  of  Beland,  Oklahoma,  Sarah's  guardian,  to  oust  him  from 

'r*.    It  is  claimed  in  the  suit  which  has    been  brought  by 

i;;k  of  Muakogee»  that  had  Sarah  been  free  from  the  contract 

(ti  tiito  guartUanfihip,  she  would  have  received  $320,000  additional  bonus. 


TheGrowth  of  Negro BusiTiess  in  Fifteen  Years^ 


^H  The  1915  meeting  of  the  National  Negro  Business  League  was  held 
Hit  P':"^-  August  18-20.  The  reports  showed  that  throughout  the 
I    couL  L .  ,:,rae3  were  paying  Bp)ecial  attention  to  business  dcvelop- 

1    ment    A  statement  issued  by  the  League  concerning  the  gains 
I    business  Unas  in  the  Hf teen  years  idnce  its  organization  said : 
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"When  the  NaTk»ial  Neeru  Business  U*acue  was  orKanixed.  tht*re  wenr 
about  ttt-pnty  thousand  Negro  business  entrrprises;  now  there  are  forty-five 
thouiiarui.  In  1900  tlierp  werv  two  Npgro  banks;  now  there  are  (ifty-one.  In 
1905  Negroes  were  running  two  hundred  fifty  drug  stores;  now  they  have 
«ix  hundred  ninety-five.  In  lOOO  there  were  four  hundred  fifty  undertaking 
buainesaei*  operated  by  Negrow;  now  there  are  al>omone  thousand.  In  1I>00 
Ihtre  ^^•ere  one  hundred  forty-nine  Negro  merchants  engaged  in  wholt^ale 
businii^a;  now  there  are  two  hundred  forty.     Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  ten 

thousand  Negro  retail  merehanta;  now  there  are  twenty-five  thouaand." 

• 

NeffTo  Bimm^  Men 
Making  Good. 

The  amount  of  business  which  nxany  Negro  enterprises  do  is  co: 
siderable.     Charles  S.  Carter,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  some  fifteen  ye 
ago,  started  on  a  small  scale,  a  tailoring  and  gent's  furnishing  busin 
His  business  now  averages  about  $50,000  a  year. 

The  People's  Building  and  Lain  Association,  Hampton,  Virgin 
last  year  did  a  business  amounting  to  $65,118.    It  has  a  paid  up  capi 
of  $153,640,  outstanding  loans  amoimting  to  $573,776,  and  a  reserve 
fund  of  $26,082. 

Hugh  M.  Burkett,  of  Baltimore,  is  one  of  Maryland's  most  sui 
oessful  real  estate  brokers.  It  is  reported  that  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
he  has  been  instrumental  in  seciu-ing  homes  for  over  five  hundred 
cjolored  persons.  He  has  organized  two  building  associations,  and  does 
an  annual  real  estate  and  fire  insurance  business  of  approximately 
160.000.  I 

In  July  the  Ucala  Knittijig  und  Miinufacturing  Company,  of  Ocila, 
n<»ridH»  began  business  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  High  grade  critton 
undfirwear  is  manufactured.  Forty-five  ihthoiis  are  employe*!.  Th*?  presi- 
dent of  the  Company,  George  GUea,  a  wealthy  real  estate  dealer  of  that  ctty, 
eatlmatefi  that  $100,000  wortli  of  bu&iness  will  l>e  done  in  1916.  At  the  be- 
Kitmini:  of  the  year  $30,000  worth  of  orders  had  been  booked. 

The  African  Union  Company,  incorporated  under  the  lau's  of  New  York* 
**aa  or^nized  in  191.1.  The  purpose  of  the  Company,  according  to  its  pro- 
spectus, is  to  handle  African  produce  on  a  large  acaJe,  and  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Africa  generally.  The  corporation  owns  and  controls  on  the 
West  coast  of  Africa  through  leaacs,  a  large  tract  of  rouhogany  and  timber 
lauds,  oil  pahii  plantations  and  gold  mining  concessions.  Cun&iderable  buai- 
nets  had  been  established  when  the  Europeiin  War  broke  out. 

Insurance,  One  of  the  Largest  Fields  of 
Business  Endeavor  in  which  Negroes  Engage, 

Negro  secret  societies  are  helping  Negro  businesses  by  erecting 
buildings,  one  or  more  floors  of  which  are  used  for  offices  and  stores. 
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Pro\idence»  Rhwie   Island,  the  Odd  FelIows»  at  a  cost  of  $25,000 

structure.     In  September,  the  $125,000  Pythian 

ipie  111  was  dedicated.     It  is  seven  stories  high,  has  offices 

ever)*  floor,  an  auditorium  on  the  seventh  floor,  and  a  roof  garden. 

'^'  ^*      ■    "      'ina  Mutual  and   Provident  Aiisociation.  of  Dur- 

:,  had  in  1915,  a  premium  income  amounting  to 

,16^374,     Its  receipts  the  first  year  organized,  1899,  was  $840. 

iard  Lif**  litsuraiu-e  Company,  of  AtlanUi,  Guorgia,  the  only  old 
li-  i'*e  company  owned  and  operated  by  Negrt:>e9,  increased  its  capital 

Stock  from  $1 00,000  to  $r25,000  in  order  to  enable  the  company  to  more  rapidly 
COctuml  LU  work,  and  to  purchase  the  business  of  other  companies  retiring  from 
the  fieid.  The  Standard  Ufe  began  businessin  1913.  The  total  assets  of  the 
oomp«ny  now  are  $165,906.  It  has  $1,944,910  insurance  in  force.  Its  total 
iocome  for  VMo  wu?  $Tfi,484.  of  which  $23,526  was  saved.  The  company 
n|)enUeft  in  seven  states. 

T"-'—  "oe  is  one  of  the  largest  fields  of  business  endeavor  in  which 
I^-  .ite.    There  is  a  National  organization  of  Negro  Insurance 

s.    A  recent  investigation  of  Negro  insurance  by  the  com- 
iiepartment  of  Howara  University,  indicates  that  the  assets 
insurance  companies  as  reported  by  state  insurance  commia* 
are  over  $1,550,000,  their  annual  income,  $2,812,000;  annual 
*ments,  $2,794,000;  annual  amount  of  insxirance  written  over 
1,000;  policies  in  forc^,  $25,800,000. 

f0ftfoBQnk  Inxnted  to  Participate 
in  French  and  English  War  Loan, 

The  V        '^  V,       'ruings  Bank,  of  Savannah  was  invited  by  the 
Piei^  I  ling  House  to  participate  in  the  Ilalf  Billion 

English  and  French  War  Loan.    One  of  tne  big  New  York 
Lies  sent  a  letter  to  the  Wage  Earners,  stating  that  credit  fvould  be 
ided  to  its  patrons  visiting  in  that  city.    John  Mitchell,  jr.,  presi- 
Lt  of  the  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  of  Richmond,  Vir^nia.  and  the 
fegro  member  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  was  recently 
Lted  by  the  Savings  Bank  section  of  that  association,  chairman 
a  committee  for  the  dissemination  of  information  to  the  Negroes  of 
South  on  how  to  save. 

In  spite  of  the  financial  stringency  two  Negro  banks  one  in  Phil- 
lelphia  and  one  in  Portsmouth  Virginia,  began  operations.    The  ex- 
it to  which  Negro  banks  are  used  by  Negroes   for   saving    pur- 
Li  indicated  by  the  following  showing  of  the  amount  of  their 
sits  in   a  few  of   these   banks:  the   One   Cent   Savings  Bank, 
kville,  Termessee,  $43,394;  Industrial  Savings  Bank,  Washington, 
H37, 155;  Fraternal  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Dallas,  Texas, 
[echanics  Bank,  Richmond,  Virginia,  $163,800. 
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Many  Useful  Inventions 
Made  by  Neffroes, 

In  the  year  1916.  a  number  of  Negroes  made  inventions. 
J.  Davidson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  granted  two  patents  on  h 
saving  devices  in  the  tabulating  of  data  by  the  federal  offices, 
'ostoffioe  depaTtiiient  had  previously  adopted  inventions  made  by 
►avidson  for  the  improvement  of    tabulating  machines.    Soloi 
Harper  claimed  t^  have  invented  a  new  block  system  for  control! 
railway  trains  and  preventing  collisions.    Frank  Davis,  of  Tu( 
Arizona,  invented  a  labor  saving  attachment  for  brooms  and  brush* 

Dr.  J»  F.  King,  of  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  invented  a  centrifugal  gold  Inlay 
casting  rtiacliitio,  which  ia  said  to  place  gold  in  the  teeth  ucc\irately.    Henry 
Hodgers.  f-mployee  of  the  Birminghoin,  Alabama  Compress  Company,  hw 
t^itfed  And  patented  a  machine  which  is  adapted  to  make  ihe  old  bale  deaf 

Ihey  arc  L-ut  from  tlie  cotton  bales,  and  trim  them  and  mount  a  buckle 
thereon,  so  that  they  can  be  used  again.  Heretofore  the  compress  companies 
have  had  to  use  labor  to  trim  the  old  ties  and  nemount  the  buckles.  This 
ia  BO  expensive  that  in  most  cases  the  old  tics  are  thrown  away.  ' 

James  P.  Norwood,  of  Gar>%  Indiana,  has  designed  a  sanitary  de^'lse  that 
will  wrap  and  m.'u\  in  neat  appearing  packages  upward  of  (ive  thousand  loavea 
of  bread  per  hour,  ^\ith  a  saving  of  from  five  per  cent  to  fifteen  per  cent  on  the 
eo6t  of  wrapping  material.  The  machine  >iill,  without  the  use  of  an  at- 
tendant, wrap  loaves  of  bread  varying  in  size. 

James  C.  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  has  invented  a  mail  dlschargiDgandre-] 
ceiving  devi<'e  tor  use  on  rapidly  moving  trains.  With  devices  now  in  use, 
trains  must  alow  up  to  take  up  mail  bags.  The  Go\'emment  loses  over  a 
M  illion  Dollunt  a  ^-^ar  in  damages  for  lost  and  deetroyed  mail  matter,  and  in  the 
^cost  of  pouches  hurled  under  the  wheels  of  trains  by  inadequate  catch  devices. 
tones'  device  wits  tried  out  by  postal  experts  on  a  train  going  at  sixty  mil*^  an 
hour.  The  device  dropped  bags  of  mail  and  took  up  others  without,  it  was 
reported,  injuring  cither  the  bags  or  their  wntents. 

Gatrett  A.  Morgan,  of  Cleveland,  has  invtioted  a  Safety  Hood  and  Smoke 
Protector  for  firemen.  Mr.  Morgan  holds  in  addition  to  seven  American  pat^ 
ent«  on  his  device,  patents  from  Canada,  England,  Germany  and  other 
countries.  This  invention  received  a  gold  medal  ftret  prize  from  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  ot  Safety,  and  the  first  grand  prize  at  the  Second  International 
Convention  of  Safety  and  Sanitation  held  at  New  York  City.  In  VJ\i  thej 
International  Fire  Chiefs'  Association  in  session  at  New  Orleans  voted  Mr, 
■Morgan  a  Ko!d  lionorary  membership  badge.  The  device  is  manufactured 
by  the  National  Safety  Device  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Morgan  is  general 
manager.     It  is  in  use  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 

Negro  r        ~    ^^/ 
Bale  oj  .  -w-  -  all  Market. 

I-Yom  time  to  time,  articles  aimilar  to  the  following  from  the  CI 
lotte,  North  Carolina  Otserter  appear  in  the  papers: 

"So:  enterprising  farmers  of  the  Stale  are  colored  men  and  H 

ischa  'm  that  when  tliey  once  eetabliah  a  record  tiicy  hold 
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pfnew 
.  ket,  and  he  has  jwat  repoated  the  performance 

.^ .  ...juld  KiflUer  ever  loee  the  record,  the  Ob&erver 

to  disappointmpnt.  The  Nepro  who  holds  a  rerord  in  any 
KiH_H4  vtidwivor  deeerves  the  encouragpmont  of  his  white  neighbors  and 
tly  hnA  it — at  least  that  is  the  sentiment  in  thiii  section  o(  Lhr  state." 

H.  Jeltz,  who  farms  near  Abbexille,  Kansas,  is  reported  to  have 
■.000  bushels  of  wheat  the  past  year  and  to  have  sold  4,000, 
..-.  ;iie  same  at  $1.20  per  bushel.     B.  General  said  to  be  the 
N€*fl3-o  farmer  in  SoutJi  Carolina  and  owing  1,700  acres  of  land, 
at  '  for  $5,000  one  hundred  and  five  bales  of  cotton  which 

a  |r«. .  v..  jiis  1914  crop.    Bartow  Powell,  of  Albany,  Georgia  the 
Ithicst  and  most  extensive  Negro  farmer  in  that  state  is  the  owner 
10.000  acres  land. 

Nln»-ty  families  reside  on  his  plantations.  At  one  time  last  year,  he  sold  at 

r,v.->  ,.„tjj  J,  pound,  eight  hundred  sixty-four  bales  of  cotton,  held  ovur  from 

-jop.  for  which  he  ret-eived  $35,000.    For  luvnty-four  years  Powell 

■rnment  contract  for  improving  the  Flint  River.     He  invested 

Linninff  and  timber  lands  and  In  this  way  ac^uirwi  the  most  oi 

largt  holdings.    It  is  said  that  $300,000  is  a  conservative  cstiraate  of  his 

dth. 


it  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair,  Oklahoma  City;  at  the  Eastern 

Fair,  Muskogee,  and  at  the  Tulsa  County  Fair,  the  first 

for  cotton  was  given  to  Dewey  Green,  a  fourteen  year  old  Negro 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Tulsa  County  Boys'  Cotton  Club. 

ionJy  was  the  yield  of  cotton  and  the  amoimt  produced  unusually 

In  point  of  length,  number  of  bolls  to  the  stalk  and  seed, 

utgraded  any  other  cotton  shown  at  the  three  fairs, 

[The  champion  com  grower,  of  Missouri  is  N.  C.  Bruce,  principal 
le  Bartlett  Farm  and  School  for  Negroes  at  Dal  ton,  Missouri. 

In  1913.  at  the  corn  show  held  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  Bruce  was 
<fake  premium  for  the  highest  >'ield  of  com  on  upland  soil 
I  uTe.     In  1915,  Bruce  was  sent  to  the  Universal  Corn  Ek- 

iicisco,  as  the  representative  of  the  state  of  Misaouri, 
»r  r  led  tu  Ihe  man  or  boy  in  the  state  raising  the  most  corn 

0€T».    The  Governor  of  the  state  in  ^ppointting  Bruce  as  deletfate 
*'Vou  arc  appointed  by  reason  of  the  record  you  have  made  in  the  yield 
<Qrn  per  acre."  The  National  Top-Notch  Farmers'  Club  elected  Bruce  a 
ident.    The  Panama  Exposition  awarded  hiro  a  medal  of  merit.    He 
id  S2,000  in  prenu'ums. 


Fairs, 

In  addition  to  community  fairs,  county  fairs  and  annexes  of  whil 
f^rs  held  tliroughout  the  South,  Negroes  conducted  successful 
fairs  at  Birmingham,  Alabama;  Lexington,  Kentucky;  Dalton,  Mi 
souri;  JiicksorJ,  Mississippi;  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Columbia,  Soi 
Carolina;  Nashville  and  Memphis,  Tennessee  and  Houston,  Ti 
District  fairs,  including  large  sections  of  states  held  among  other  pla< 
at  Augusta  and  Savannah,  Georgia;  Knoxville  and  Jackson.  Tei 
Suffolk,  Tasley  and  Lawrenceville,  Virginia. 

Organize  Pig  Clubs 

To  Meei  the  Hard  Times, 

The  money  crop  of  the  South  is  cotton.    The  European  War 
a  time  killed  the  market  for  this  product,  financial  depression  and  hi 
times  resulted,    ^fhis  caused  the  farmers'  conferences  held  in  1915 
consider  ways  of  meeting,  as  it  was  termed,  "The  Hard  Times  Si1 
tion." 

To  assist  the  (armers  meet  the  "Hard  Times  Situatiou, "  Dr,  Booker  T. 
Washington  suggested  that  Pig  Cluba  be  oTganiztii  throughout  the  South. 
H«?  urjjerl  that  every  family  raise  at  leaat  one  pig  and  that  Pig  Clubs  be 
organized  in  every  rommumty.  The  Pig  Club  idea  met  popular  approval, 
was  taken  up  and  strongly  urged  by  the  white  press  of  the  South.  They 
pointed  out  that  this  was  not  only  a  good  suggestion  for  the  Negroes,  but 
also  for  white  people. 

Tke  European  War, 
The  Negro  and  the 
CoUon  Crop. 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  the  "hard  times"  it  was  pointed 
that  the  Negroes  of  the  Soutli  grow  annually  $340,000,000  worth 
cotton  and  only  $151,000,000  worth  of  other  products    combim 
Thi.s  is  a  ratio  of  One  Dollar's  worth  of  cotton  to  forty-five  cents  wo 
of  all  other  farm  products.    Several  reasons  were  advanced  as  to  wl 
the  Negro  farmers  have  not  made  more  progress  in  crop  diversificati 

Som«  urged  that  it  was  a  lack  of  progressivencss  on  the  part  of  the  ffirmers 
that  caused  them  to  raiseonly  cotton.  In  a  general  discussion  of  the  cause  of  the 
hard  times  by  the  white  press  of  the  South  it  wa.s  pointed  out  that  among 
other  things,  cotton  is  the  only  crop  in  the  South  for  which  a  market  for  un- 
limited  quun  titles  can  be  obtained  at  any  time  and  any  place.  Gf;orgia  and 
Alabama  -raised  com  and  oats  could  not  be  marketed  in  any  considerable 
quaotitieg  in_these  states. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Holleman,  of  Atlanta,  who  through  yejxrs  of  €xiierien( 
in  loaning  money  on  Southern  farm  lands,  has  come  to  intimate 
know  the  South 's  agricultural  problems^  made  what  was  conceded  to 
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the  most  searching  analysis  of  the  situation.    Writing  in  the  Atlanta  ^n 

uiion,  September  27,  1914,  under  the  title,  "Does  Cotton  Oli-  flj 

•hy  (;rip  South  and  Defy  Plans  for  Diversification  and  ReliefT'  he  ^1 

timt: 

Tiie  South  [s  in  the  grip  of  a  cotton-grovklng  oligarchy  more  powerful  than 

the  ante  MJum  slave-ownmg  oligarchy.    Screntj'  per  ctnt  of  the  South's 

farm  !»nf1s  nro  iiriT  control  of  laiidlords,  largely  absentee.     Nirvety  per 

iltural  activUies  are  influenced  by  thifl  oligarchy. 

and  will  not  encouragf  nor  jwrmit  aiiy  large  crop 

1.     Their  influenc*e  is  responsible  for  the  fetish  all-cotton  and 

,  ..:j!ure  to  diversify.    Without  an  awakening  un  the  part  of  thU 

"dtiction  of  cotton  output  ind  diversification  ar^  a  dream.    The 

I  the  Negro  famn^r*  arc  still  tenants  and  rai»e  what  their  land- 

n't  them  to  raise. 

Hilt  and  Atlanta 
Tnfing  to  Solve  the  Servant 

It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  servant  problem  in  the  South 
ive  to  be  handled  locally  by  each  community.    It  has  been  suggested 
housekeepers  imite  to  work  out  the  servant  problem  and  to  en- 
domestic  science  work  among   Negroes.    In  this  connection 
1  '  out  that  in  almost  all  the  Southern  cities  there  are  better 

.  ..r  teaching  domestic  science  in    public  schools  for  whites 
in  public  schools  for  Negroes. 

Soutli  Caroli.na,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  work  out  the 
1  by  establishing  a  school  for  Negro  servantK.  The  public 
•ebooU  of  the  to^Ti  in  cooperation  with  the  Rock  Hill  Gas  Company  haa 
fitt4^  up  a  model  kitchen  to  improve  the  teaching  of  domestic  acienoe.  Only 
working  girls  and  women  are  admitted.  The  course,  which  is  free,  is  d&- 
ngiKKJ  to  produce  better  Ber\'Bnta  and  to  enable  workers  to  earn  better 
wajtes. 

"'h  Club,  through  its  committee  on  domestic 

■  n^  school  for  Negro  cooks.    The  Gate  City 

I  M-garten  Association,  an   urganization  of  representative  Negro 

_     ooperating  in  the  movement  by  furnishing  the  food  stuffs  used  in 

monatrationB.    An  account  of  this  school  saya:  "Fully  a  thousand 

r  sought  admittance  to  the  school,  but  the  capacity  of  the  haU  limited 

rnbcr  to  eight  hundred.     Significantly  present  in  the  assembly  was  a 

'  Mlanta'a  prominent  club  women  representing  the  housekeepers  of 

nity,  for  there  must  be  the  general  cooperation  of  housekeepers 

'  to  ijetter  train  colored  domestic  service  before  general  eMc^- 

:  lired  among  aervanta.*'  ■    •  ' 

iionBars  Negroes  from 

,„.,.. ...   .     ..'.  inOtkers. 

In  some  localities  it  is  reported  that  it  is  not  fashionable  to  emplqj 
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Negroes  as  waitresses,  buUers  or  chauffeurs.     "Even  though 
prefer  colored  help"  said  one,  ''it  is  now  the  faiihion  to  have  white  help^ 
and  1  must,  do  as  fashion  dictates."    According  to  the  press  reportu 
fashion  has  decreed  that  the  Negro  cook  must  return  to  the  hotels 
South. 

"The  SoDth."  said  the  Atlanta  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  PtiMi 
tA^gtT,  "is  planning  n  revival  of  the  old-fashioned  Southern  cooking,  uk 
with  it  the  old  tim<?  Negro  cook.    The  French  ^•hef  haa  been  tried  in  th( 
South,  together  ^^ith  the  French  waiter,  hut.  except  for  a  few  rare  instanc 
they  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  peculiar  demands  of  the  Southern  epicure 
eNTen  of  the  toun«t,  who,  i-oming  South.  ext»ccts  dishes  peculiarly  Southm 
and  ihf  kind  of  dining  room  service  thnt  the  trained  Negro  can  give." 

OppoWimty  for  the 
Negro  WaiitT  toetmie 
Into  Ii%8  Own, 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  foreigners  who  ha\'^  been  calU 
Europe  to  take  their  places  as  reservists  in  the  armies  of  the  w: 
nations,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  an  opportime  time  for) 
Negro  waiter  to  agiiin  gain  a  foot  hold  in  the  occupation  where 
he  had  a  monopoly. 

One  hotel  patron,  writing  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  said; 
"Let  U8  have  the  American  colored  waiter,  the  one  who  is  all  smiles.    The] 
colored  man  ^^^ll  spend  hia  money  in  his  country,  and  not  take  it  out  of  thdl 
country." 

Another  correspondent  said:  *'Why  are  all  the  hotek,  at  least  moat 
t}iem,  closed  to  the  colored  people?    Is  it  because  the  proprietors  are  foreign- 
ers and  employ  their  own  cf>untrymen?     In  that  case,  they  show  more 
triotiam  than  we  do.    The  Negroes  »re  Americans;  we  brought  them  h« 
and  ^"e  should  give  them  employment  at  something  be&ides  street:  cleaning* 

J.  T.  Parker,  a  Negro  waiter  of  Palm  Beach.  Florida,  wrote  the  Herald  that 
"The  fcentiment  expressed  in  the  letter  colunm  favorable  to  the  N< 
waitflra  in  highly  appreciated,  for  the  Negro  waiter  laid  the  foundation  for  thi 
success  that  hotel  proprietors  are  now  enjoying.     It  is  not  that  he  is  inferior. 
It  is  fad  and  fashion  that  have  eliminated  him.     If  he  is  incompetent  in  N< 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Washington  and  other  dries,  he  is  a  very  ImtK^rt&nl 
factor  in  the  greatest  resort  in  this  coimtry,  and  that  is,  Florida. 
■Jacksonville  to  Key  West,  if  you  eat  a  meal,  a  Negro  waiter  will  serve  yoi 
The  Negro  v^aiter  is  an  American  and  spends  his  money  in  his  country,  aii( 
all  that  is  asked  by  him  is  fairness." 

4mtstr(yng  Association  Aids  Negro  Skilled  Labor. 
'iiMlfue  on  Urban  Condilions  Assists  Unemployed, 
Investigales  Housing  Condiiwis. 

The  Armstrong  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  is,  as  its  stat 
of  purpose  indicates,  working  in  a  practical  way  for  the  colored 
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Philadelphiu>  and  endeavoring  from  year  to  year  to  supplement  some 
the  community  needs  which  are  not  now  being  met  by  other  organi- 
One  of  these  ways  is  to  aid  Negro  skilled  labor. 

"Ib  the  fipW  nf  induKtrj*  in  which  the  Negro  has  not  Iwen  preWtMi-Jy  em- 
p(o)t>d.  wt  ■  material  progress,    ^Vside  from  t,(if  i  re 

hav.  l,,.,n  r,,  .    ,      :1  ghoet  metal  workefs,  slatc  rooters  If  .n: 

They  are  now  working  as  apprenticea,.cari*enter«,eleftriciun8. 
t  ^d  papor hangers.    Jobs  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  $-10,000  hove 

I.  'i.    Two  contracts  \v'ere  awarded  our  men  amounting  to  more 

Other  things  the  National  League  on  Urban  Conditiona 
i:K?s»  in  New  York  Git>%  "induced  the  mayor's  committee 
unemployment  to  establish  a  workshop  in  the  Harlem  district  la«t 
Iter,    Nearly  eight  hundred  unemplo>'ed  men  were  cared  for  at  a 
cost  of  $8,340,  the  fimds  being  supplied  by  the  mayor's  com- 
[ttce." 

"Duriitg  the  period  of  unemployment  and  fmanoial  depression  last  year,  the 
League  was  instrumental  in  getting  established  five  cUaaes  in  houscnold 
arta  f>'  ->  colored  girla,  who,  during  their  six  weeks*  courses,  received 

$3a^ 

*'It  mad9  an  inrtstigation  Into  ihe  living  conditions  of  one  Ihpusand  two 

vr  „    f.  -..jj^^jg  jj^  Qijg  hundred  forty-two  apartment  houses  in  Hiu-Iem,  and 

"y  findings  to  the  Advisory  Council  of  Real  Instate  Interrats  and 

^nurban  Homes  Company.     A  joint  oommittoe  of  these  tvo 

ti  i  flinoe  been  formed  to  consider  the  question  of  constructing 

t'  '  f  arlera  more  suitable  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the 

fiww*  Not  Taking  Advantage  oj  Opportunity 
\io  Learn  Barber  Trade. 

The  proprietors  of  the  New  York  Barber  school  are  an  Italian,  R.D, 

and  a  Negro,  L.  B.Wise.    Thisschool  opened  in  IJ)  10.     Inan- 

an  inquiry,  it  was  stated  that  the  school  graduated  annually 

it  one  hundred  thirty  barbers.    Of  this  nimiber,  an  average  of  six 

There  is  a  small  increase  yearly  of  Negroes  taking  a 

in  the  barber's  trade.    The  outlook  for  them  is  good.    The 

for  first  class  Negro  barbers  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

Negro  and  Labor  CampetUion. 

CoL  John  M.  Parker,  of  New  Orleans,  in  an  address  at  Buffalo, 

tking  of  the  resources  of  the  South,  said :  "Our  forests 
.  >sits  are  the  ricliest  in  the  world,  but  we  are  just  be- 
ing to  learn  how  to  develop  them.    When  the  people  of  the  United 
ites  grasp  this  fact,  the  South  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  thickly 
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populated  regions  in  the  coiintry.    The  colored  race  vvil!  then  be  U 
to  face  the  labor  competition  which  they  must  meet  or  disappear.' 

Census  reporu  and  .other  sources  of  information  appear  to  indicate  that  in 
thoflp  l»ranchi*a  of  labor  where  competition  is  stronKtat  the  Negro  has  made 
most  progress,  whereas  in  those  occupations  where  there  is  the  leant  oompe- 
tion  he  has  lost  ground.  In  the  barberingandshoetihining  business  the  Negro 
formerly  had  aJmost  a  monoply,  yet,  today,  these  occupations  are  largely  in 
the  hands  of  white  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  trades  the  N'egro 
appears  not  only  to  be  holding  hi-s  own  but  to  be  making  some  advances. 
As  for  example,  it  i;!  pointed  out,  that  from  1900  to  1910  Negroes  gained 
^ouud  in  the  trades  and  there  was  a  large  incrcaae  of  Negroes  as  factory 
Workers. 

liU  WoiiTesses  us. 

Negro  Waiters  an  Dining  Cars. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  during  the  summer  conceml] 
the  employment  of  white  women  as  dining  car  waitresses.     On 
Wheelipg  and  Lake  Erie  Railway  white  girls  took  the  place  of  N« 
waiters.    Railroad  officials  were  of  the  opinion  that  while  wail 
might  do  on  short  runs,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  use  them  on  loi 
runs. 

**H.  S.  Stevens,  assistant  superintendent  of  Commissary,  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quinoy  Railroad,  said:  "I  think  it  inadvisable  to  have  girls  wait  on 
table  in  railway  diners.  The  situation  there  is  so  different  from  a  hotel  or 
restaurant.  The  girls  would  prohably  have  to  wear  trousers  when  the  diner 
is  crowded  to  cajjacity,  for  their  skirts  would  take  up  too  much  room.'* 

A.  M.  Schoyer.  resident  vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  said: 
*"rhe  experiment  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  tried  out  with  some  success 
on  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  Railroad,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  a  success  on  the  Lake  Erie  and  Wheeling.  We  have  never  made  such 
an  eotpcriment,  and  I  don't  see  why  we  should." 

C.  H.  Shircliffe.  superintendent  of  dining  senice,  Chicago  and  NorUi- 
weetem  said:  "This  hne  now  has  a  woman  waitress  on  a  diner  running  be- 
L«'een  Sioux  City  and  CorroU,  Iowa,  and  she  has  given  excellent  service.  I 
belte%'e  that  on  abort  runs— say  from  three  to  five  hours  in  length — wom«n 
would  make  excellent  waitresses." 

:.-^  Sleeping  and 
<j  Car  Conductors, 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  recently  placed  one  of  its  dii 
in  full  charge  of  a  Negro,  J.  A.  Smith,  of  New  York.     He  was  rec 
to  give  a  bond  of  $5,000,  on  execution^of  which  the  company  turned  o^ 
the  car  to  him.    Another  Negro,  John  Jones,  is  also  employed 
conductor  on  a  New  York  Central  dining  car.    l*he  Duluth.  Sot 
Shore  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company  has  three  Negro  sleeping 
conductors. 
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Thr  5ui»pnnti*rK!ftnt  of  the  office  of  the  dining  and  alftcpmg  <*r  depart- 

iilroad  ib  a  let.UrT  to  the  editor,  said:  '^Our  comiiany  opuratea 

i-.ii»i*nd  diiivre.^^th  entire  colored  help  in  charge.     The  sleeping 

tore  ore:  ex-Sergeant  A.  Flay,  Charles  M.  Blui*kbum  and  M.  F. 

."  .-  ■      '  ..m  j'Twised  to  inform  you  that  thi*3e  men  have  worked  from  the  bot^ 

t^Tn  i'  ou\r\,-:a  service  at  the  top.     I  do  not  fc^^I  the  least  timidity,  aa  their 

»up(<riDt«<iid»nt,  in  offoring  to  them  desenvd  praise/' 

lepeal  of  Full  Crew  Bill  Vetoed. 

Go\-emor  Brambraugh,  of  Pennsylvania  vetoed  the  repeal  of 
Crew  Bill,  which  had  been  enacted  at  the  behest  of  the  labor 
ions,  and  was  intended  to  replace  colored  labor  with  white  labor 
lion  men.     The  railrojids  supported  the  repeal.    The  Negroes  of  the 
^jtate  were  disappointed  at  the  Governor's  veto. 

The  Anti-tipping  Bill  passed  by  the  Wisconsin  Le^alature  waa 

rtoed  by  the  Governor  of  that  state.    The  Governor  of  Tennessee 

vetoed  the  Anti-tipping  Bill  which  had  passed  the  Ten 

lature. 

PtiUman  Car  Porters 
Subject  to  Many  Abtises. 

The  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  in  the  course 
examinations  into  the  conditions  of  labor  in  general,  investigated 
conditions  under  which  the  conductors  and  porters  in  the  Pullman 
ice  work,  and  the  pay  they  receive,  and  reported  the  foUowirig: 

"T)ie  a>nductor8  and  porters  employed  in  the  car  service  of  the  I*ulJnmn 

Company  are  employed  under  conditions  which ,seem  to  require  radical  re- 

-  '  '   rment.    Both  classes  of  employees  are  admitted  by  officials  of  the 

.:ny  to  be  underpaid.    The  Pullman  Company  is  admitted  by  the 

m  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  the  direct  beneficiar>'  of  the  tips 

public  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  a  fair  wage  and  that 

ri.    The  hours  of  service  are  extremely  long,  the  regulations 

allowing  porters  and  conductors  when  in  sen'ice  only  four 

"Touts' sleep  per  night,  and  penalizing  them  severely  _ if   they  sleep   while  on 

duty,     Emplojrees  of  tht' rullnian  Company  are  also  subject  to  many   oth*>r 

abuaoa." 

le  Lahiyr  Situation  a  nd 
The  Negro, 

The  following  newspaper  reports  indicate  the  unsettled  condition 
the  labor  situation  as  it  relates  to  the  Negro : 

According  to  a  report  of  August  1915,  the  five  thousand  employees  of  the 

tndard  Oil  Company  at  Bayonne.  New  Jersey,  objected  tothi-         '        ■  iit 

one  hundred  Negrora  in  the  plant.     A  St.  Louis  report  said:  "i  ,to 

il-  "f  the  striking  Onion  concrete  u  :  ii* 

'    A  report  from  Milwaukee,  \V  l  aid 
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that  the  Greeks&ndotherfareagnanploycesof  the  Plankingion  Hotel  were  put 
out  oT  the  wash  rooms  and  Negroes  were  put  in  their  places.  It  was  also 
ivpocted  that  iX  the  Negroes  made  good  in  the  Wash  rooms  they  would  afcain 
hr  employed  as  waiters  in  the  dining  and  grill  rooms.  Ten  yv&rs  ago  Negro 
help  was  employed  in  every  part  of  this  hotel.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  Kehruury,  1915  protested  against  an  executive  order  comix^lUng 
Pariania  Canal  employees  to  pay  for  their  own  rent,  fuel  and  light.  Th<?y 
romplained  that  Negroes  ^'ere  displacing  white  men  in  the  Canal  Zone.  In 
January,  1915,  a  report  from  Chicago  said:  "Charges  that  the  railway  train- 
men's brotherhood  bars  Negroes  from  their  order,  and  that  they  are nowat- 
tempting  to  eliminate  Negroes  from  their  positions  as  firemen  on  the  South- 
em  railroads  were  made  by  a  representative  of  the  roads  appearing  before 
the  Federal  Board  of  Arbitration  today.  The  point  was  raised  that  if  the 
roads  were  forced  to  pay  the  regular  white  man's  wagee  they  would  dia- 
oharge  the  Negroes  and  hire  whites." 


» 


Opposition  to  Negro  Labor, 

In  various  sections  of  the  country  there  is  from  time  to  time 
position  to  Negroes  being  emplo}^. 

At  Jennings,  Oklahoma,  an  oil  town,  Negroes  weje  nm  out.  AtTectimseh. 
■  mining  to\saj  of  Indiana.  Negroes  employed  in  construction  work  on  the 
Chicago  and  Kaatem  Railroad  were  compelled  to  leave.  Near  Wyatt, 
Missouri,  the  home  of  a  farmer  was  d>7iamited  because  he  refused  to 
disttharge  Negro  f&riQ  hands.  A  report  from  Pine  Bluff.  Arkansas,  stilted 
that  the  Negroes  in  a  certain  section  of  the  city  were  greatly  exdted 
one  morning  in  March  to  find  a  notice  posted  which  said:  "Negroes,  beware. 
We  want  your  jobs.  You  are  given  two  weeks  to  leave  the  dty  or  suffer 
the 'penalty  of  death.'*  The  threat,  however  was  not  put  into  execution. 
White  men  in  Trinity  Countj',  Texas,  threatened  with  revolvers,  Negroes 
working  for  the  Trinity  County  Luznber  Company. 

Neffro  Labor  in  Times  of  Stress 
Severely  and  Unjustly  Dealt  With^ 

From  New  Orleans  came  a  complaint  from  the  colored  people  th^ 
during  the  disastrous  storm  there  in  October,  1915,  both  races  sufTc 
alike.     Because  of  the  destruction  many  were  homeless.    The 
were  full  of  filth  and  dirt. 

The  Negroes  claim  that  only  members  of  their  race  wens  arrested  by  the 
police  and  made  to  work.  That  two  hundred  men  who  were  rwpectable  and 
able  to  identify  themselves  if  given  a  chance,  were  thrust  in  jaH.  fined  $25, 
and  made  to  work  the  streeta  and  clean  up  the  filth  and  dirt.  Th^y  said  that 
if  volunteers  had  been  called  for  the  city  authorities  could  have  got  fi\'0 
thousand  Negroes  to  help  clean  up  the  city,  and  as  a  result  therewouldnot 
have  been  bitterness  against  the  law,  but  a  feeling  of  brotherltness  and 
respect  for  the  law. 

During  the  recent  flood  in  Arkansas  it  is  claimed  that  when 
state  convict  farm  was  threatened,  the  white  con\icts  were  loaded 
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and  taken  to  safety,  and  the  eight  hundred  black  convicts  left 
med-    Press  reports;  like  the  following  are  often  noted  in  con- 
;>on  with  news  from  the  flooded  districts 

'The  $i!.VWM>  rawseway  just  completed  ovftr  Newport  Lak^.  Arkansas,  Is 
Iiralc«n.  Hundreii^  of  volunteers  today  Are  workinif  on  the  levee  and  Negrotis 
harv  l>een  forcrd  at  iht'  point  of  shot  guns  to  join  them.'* 

A  conunittee  representing  five  hundred  Negroes  of  Texas  City, 

fexas,  just  after  the  great  storm  in  that  city  in  August^ent  out  an  ap- 

")e.s  of  the  country  in  which  they  s:u<l,  "We  have  just 

iH  of  the  greatest  storms  in  the  history  of  this  town. 

my  are  without  shelter  or  household  goods.    In  the  face  of  all  this 

alone  was  made  i  '  s  and  forced  to  work  on  the  streets 

under  Umted  Si.ti  lers  at  the  point  of  the  gun. 

Men'  were  separated  from  their  families.    About  two  hundred  were 

tpiafi-  *  in  one  room,  and  w«»re  conipellM  to  sleep  on  the  wet  floor. 

Our  V  -.'i  treated  most  shamefully.    They  were  very  sick,  and  were 

not  aJlou-«d  medical  attention.     If  a  woman  left  the  ^uard  house  she  waa 
pttiihed  back  and  threatened  to  be  whipped  if  she  repeated  it." 

The  committee,  in  addition  to  their  appeal  to  the  colored  people  sent  out 
tbe  following  resolutions: 

"Texas  City,  Texas,  August  27, 1916. 

We.  yout  Committee  on  resolutions,  beg  to  submit  the  foUowine 
report;' 

W'hereoJi,  On  the  18th  day  of  Auffust,  the  city  officials  of  this  dty 
aasociated  with  the  United  States  Army,  did  unlaN^'fully  humiliate 
the  Negro  population  in  the  most  shameful  and  disgraceful  manner, 

UTt/tfWi*.  Theije  conditions  did  humiliate  and  punish  our  women 
and  children  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  caused  one  death,  therefore, 
he  it 

Reaoleed,  That  we  \iew  these  conditions  from  a  malignant  and 
prejudiced  standpoint.     Be  it  further 

Rt^oltfed,  That  we  take  it  for  the  greatest  iDault  that  could  be 
inilicted  upon  our  race.    Be  it  further 

Rfnolpedt  That  we  furnish  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  State,  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, Congressman,  Hon.  Joe  Eagle,  Chief  Justice  White,  and  a  copy 
to  Uie  wliite  Aasociated  Press,  and  the  National  Negro  Press  Aa- 
soriation." 


persons  of  African  Descent 
Not  Barred  from  Couniry, 

In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1914,  the  United  States  Senate 
an  Amendment  to  the  Immigration  Bill  barring  the  future 
itrance  into  this  country  of  persons  of  African  descent.    Strong  op- 
ition  to  the  Amendment  developed  among  both  the    white  and 
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colored  people.    Some  of  the  strongest  opponents,  both  within  and 
without  Congress,  were  white  men  of  the  South, 

The  late  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washing^ton.  in  an  open  letter  urged  upon  Congreas 
to  reject  the  Amendment.  He  pointed  out  that  the  bill  w?w  unjust,  un- 
rEu^nnahtp  and  unnecessary.  Only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons 
of  African  desc<?nt,  most.lj-  from  the  West  Indies,  enters  this  countrj'  an- 
nually. The  1910  Census  showed  that  there  w-ere  In  the  United  States  only 
forty  thousand  three  hundred  nineteen  Negroes  who  were  foreign  born,  and 
only  four  hundred  seventy  three  of  these  came  from  Africa.  On  January  7, 
1915,  the  House  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  lifly  two  to  aeventy-five.  rejected 
thn  Negro  Exclxision  Amendment  to  the  Immigration  Bill.  The  House's 
action  left  the  law  uf  1870  as  it  stood;  making  persons  of  African  descent  and 
nativity  eligible  to  admissien  as  aliens  ^nth  all  the  rights  of  possible  cltizen- 
fthip.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  on  February  17th.  for 
the  first  lime  in  twenty-five  years  a  native  African  was  naturalized.  In 
Philadelphia.    This  African's  name  was  Frederick  Gibson. 

fCooperalion  inEducatianal  Work 

Carried  on  by  DenomincUional  Boards, 

April,  1915,  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  worl 
of  the  Freedmen's  Board  of  Presbyterian  Church.    In  commemoratioi 
of  this  a  Fiftieth  Anniversary  number  of  the  Home  Missiort-  Moiuhli 
was  issued.     In  this,  statistics  were  given,  showing  that  when  th< 
Freedmen's  Committee  took  over  the  work  in  1865  there  were  thirty^ 
ax  workers.     In  1915  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty  ministei 
working  under  the  board,  four  himdred  sixty-one  teachers;  one  hundred;] 
thirty-eight  schools;  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  sixty-six  pupi 
and  cash  receipts  to  the  amount  of  $288,480. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Denominati< 
Boards  carrying  on  educational  work  among  Negroes  was  held  in  Waah« 
ington  in  February. 

It  was  decided  that  in  the  future,  as  far  as  possible,  there  would  be  "no 
dtiplications  bptvi-nen  private  and  public  schools.  Sham  education  would  not 
be  condoned,  and  the  various  Negro  schools  would  bo  standarized;  the 
denominations  would  act  in  concert  in  preventing  schools  under  different 
denominational  control  from  occupjing  the  same  territory.  It  was  agreed 
thrtt  where  two  schools  were  unnecessary  in  the  same  section,  the  weaker 
should  withdraw  in  favor  of  the  stronger,  or  take  some  department,  and  thus 
work  in  harmony.'* 

At   the    annual   meeting   of  the  National  Council  of  Conj 
tional  churches  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dr.  H,  H.  Proctor,  pastor  of  the 

►le's  Congregational  Church,  of  Atlanta,  was  elected  as  one  of  the 
corporate  members  at  large  of  the  National  Council  of  Congre-  i 
gational  churches.  ■ 

The  National  Baptist  Publishing  Board,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
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Staid  to  be  the  only  Negro  Publishing  concern  holding  memberahip 
the  Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelistic  Publishers.  ^1 

The  1916  session  of  the  Sunday  School  Congress  of  the  National  ^1 

iptist  Convention  will  meet  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  June  14-19.  ^_. 

'he  1916  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held  at  Birmingham,  Alabama.  ^1 

lis  Congress  is  notable  for  the  earnestness  and  thoroughness  with^B 

?hich  the  work  is  done.    Regular  courses  of  instruction  are  given  in    ^ 

Bible  and  in  Sunday   School   methods.    The  Superintendents' ^H 

ference  was  attended  by  more  than  four  himdreS  Sunday  School  ^1 

itendentfl.    A  feature  of  the  Congress  was  the  advanced  teachers' 

lent. 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
luring  the  quadrennium  1912-1916  received  from  the  conference  and 
ke  churches  1641.180. 

Of  thU  amount,  the  colored  members  of  the  church  paid  $148,000,  which         I 
ts  onu-Courth  of  the  entire  amount  given  by  the  churches  of  the  denomination        ' 
fcr  N'egro  education.    The  colored  members  are  on^tenth  of  the  total  mem- 
I   the  denomination.     During  the  quadrennium,  the  Freedraen'a 
■;■  received  from  the  conferences  and  schools  of  the  denomination 
'.  and  incidental  fees.    $1,603,916.     The  colored  people  guve   * 
ii  is  over  hal/  tlie  entire  amount  received.    Tlie  Semi-Centen- 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  is  to  be  held  August  7-8,  1916  at  Cfridn- 


feffroes  Work  for 
Civic  Iniprtwement^ 

At  KnoxviUe^  Tennessee,  the  "Colored  City  Beautiful  League' 
been  active.    Over  a  hundred  gardens  were  made  by  members  of 
te  League.    A  demonstration  garden  was  laid  out  on  a  spot  that  was 
[ormerly  a  dumping  ground.    The  cleaning  up  of  alleys  was  another 
of  the  "City  Beautiful  League's"  work.     Playgrounds  for  Negro 
»n  were  provided. 

"The  general  movement  of  the  New  Orleans'  Ci\nc  Improvement  Aasoda- 
tiob,"  said  a  New  Orleans  report,  "was  launched  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd 
at  Straight  University,  Friday  night.  The  object  of  the  movement  was  to 
orgauixe  neighborhood  cluba  in  colored  communities  throughout  the  city, 
each  club  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  local  board  or  commission.  Prizes 
»vre  offered  for  cluba  that  keep  the  best  yards  and  the  best  cultivated 
gardens." 

"B<*suUfy  your  homes  and  v.in  a  prize/'  was  the  heading  of  a  pleu  through 
the  Norfolk  "Journal  and  Guide"  to  the  colored  people  of  that  city  to  improve 
their  premises.  Muas  meetings*  were  held  by  the  Norfolk  Negroes  in  the  in- 
tCTMt  of  better  kept  homes  and  clean  streets.  These  meetings  were  bold 
tmder  the  auspicea  of  the  Colored  Social  Service  CommJauon. 
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Tlaygrounds  Established 
for  Negro  Children, 

Public  pIaygroun<is  for  Negroes  have  been  ostablishecJ  in  a  numl 
of  dties.  •  In  HaltiTnore,  the  yards  of  public  schools  numbers  100,  111 
106  and  112,  and  at  Grove  No.  3  in  Druid  Hill  Park.    Two  other  cenl 
were  contemplated  for  the  past  year  but  were  not  established  l>ecai 
of  the  lack  of  competent  play  leaders.    At  Chattanooga,  Tetiriei 
the  city  commission  contracted  to  purchase  at  a  consideration  of  ?10. 
a  lot  for  a  Negro  "park. 

Tbe  dty  of  Dallas,  Texas,  purchased  a  larjc^  plot  of  ground  to  be  used  for 
parks  and  playgrounds  for  Negro  children.  The  Richmond,  Virginia,  dty 
council  aulhoriswi  tht»  purchasing  of  property  lo  be  uaed  as  a  dty  public  park 
for  N<*groca.  The  Thomy  Lafon  play  ground  for  rolored  children  vms  dedi- 
cated at  New-  Orleans  in  August.  Dayton.  Ohio,  has  a  playground  for  Negro 
children.  It  was  opened  in  July.  Lincoln  Settlement  playground  for 
Negro  children,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  was  opened  in  August.  Tlie  play- 
ground committee  of  the  Atlanta,  Gnorgia  Park  Board  providod  for  eleven 
play  grounds  for  white  children  and  t^'o  for  Negroes.  The  annual  opening 
of  the  playgrounds  for  Negroes,  Birmingham.  Alabama,  was  held  on  Sunday, 
March  21.  Ij'egro  citizenR  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  asked  that  a  playground  for 
Negro  children  be  established  adjacent  to  the  Douglass  public  school.  Nor- 
*   (oik,  Virginia,  has  six  playgrounds;  four  for  whites  and  two  for  NegroesL 

Toumi^\^tcUe8  in  the 
Irilerest  of  Negro  Uplift, 

Following  an  invitation  from  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education,  and  leading  white  and  colored  dtizena 
of  that  state,  the  late  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  on  April  13-16,  19U 
ma<le  a  tour  of  education  through  the  state  of  Louisiana  for  the  beneJ 
of  the  Negroes. 

The  most  important  centers  of  Negro  jiopulaUon  were  visited.  FYom 
three  to  five  meetings  were  held  each  day  at  railroad  stations,  in  parks,  in 
halU.  fair  grounds,  churches,  courthouses,  etc.  The  meetings  were  attended 
by  hundreds,  and  in  some  places  thousands  of  people.  At  several  of  the 
in«etings  it  was  aaid  that  as  many  as  lU.OOO  people  'were  present.  At  every 
point  hundreds  of  white  people,  both  men  and  women  wxTe  in  attendance. 
In  most  cases,  the  mayor  of  the  dty  presided,  or  some  other  important 
official. 

Members  of  the  Negro  Organization  Society,  of  Virginia  during  thi 
week,  September  13-18,  1915,  conducted  the  third  annual  tour 
counties  of  the  Northern  neck  of  Virginia  in  a  campaign  for 
schools,  health,  homes  and  farms. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Negro  Organization  Society  of  Virginia 
for  1915  was  held  at  Petersburg,  Virginia.  November  8.    Reli^otis, 
Benevolent,  Secret  and  Educational  organizations  of  every  characl 
have  joined  in  a  state  wide  movement  for  better  schools,  better  heall 
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and  better  farms.     Reports  showed  that  during  the  year 
i!j5and  people  have  been  addressed  on  subjects  relating 

fcuiiity  iruprovement. 

Naiicnal  Negro 
HmlUi  Wttk. 

T'     '"  :-ikegee  insiiiuie  m  cooperation  with  tlie  Negro  Orgraiir 
of    Virginia  promoted,  March  21-27,  1915    a  Nation 
fegro  Health  Week. 

lored  people  t^  ily  to  thf;  appoal  to 

III.  to  i/riprove  th  >      Throughout  thi* 

nci  especially  in  the  South,  this  Health  Week  Movement  received 

...     .J.  ..al  and  active  cooperation  of  the  white  people.    State  arnJ  dly 

Boards  of  Health,  State  X>epartinenta  of  Education.  County  Sujterinten- 

'''^-*  >  of  Schools,  -wiiite  women's  dubs,  and  other  organiaations  aa«i8t«d  in 

r.pthia  movement  for  improving  the  hL*ulth  conditionfof  tlie  colored 

jjeopleagr^at  succ-ess. 

""^{niva  and  Whites  Working 
TogtUxer  For  Social  ImprovemenL 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  in  Baltimore  a  group  of  colored  workers     ^^ 
as  an  auxiliary  board  of  the  Federated  Charities  in  order  ^| 
a  better  understanding  between  the  Negroes  of  Baltimore  and  the  ^B 
Ities  organization  might  be  effected.    During  these  years  this 
>Iored  auxiliary  has  cooperated  faithfully  with  the  General  Charities 
ition.    For  three  years  Social  Service  classes  for  colored  volun* 
^  kers  have  been  conducted.    For  the  same  period  the  Social 
■ice  Committee  has  striven  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the 
sections  of  Baltimore.    Virginia  is  reported  to  be  developing 
rial  work  more  rajiidly  and  more  efficiently  than  any  other  South- 
state,    This  is  especially  true  wth  reference  to  whites  and  Negroes 
iting  for  social  uplift. 

The  greatest  example  of  whites  and  Negroes  cooperating  for  social 
ilift  is  tlu^ugh  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress.    The  constitution 
■    '  by  this  urbanization  in  1911  sets  forth  as  one  of  its  objects 

jiving  of  the  race  question  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  the  Negro 

and  of  equal  justice  to  both  races." 

The1915mootLnt;of  the  Congress  was  held  at  Houston,  Texas.  In  the  sec- 
tion on  Health  and  Race  Relations,  the  topics  considered  were:  "A  Survey 
of  Progress  for  the  Year,"  "The  Negro  in  Relation  to  Sanitation,"  "The 
Causes  of  Unusual  Mortality  Among  Negroes,"  "Recreation  and  Health  in 
Utif  ul  Communities,"  "The  Rural  School  as  a  Centre  for  a  Health  Campaign/' 
*  T^':  '  nis  of  the  Negro  Church,"  "City  Housing  of  Negroes  in  Rela- 
•'The  Negro  Woman  and  Lhe  Health  Problem,"  "The  Health 
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of  the  Negro  «nd  tb«  South'*  Labor  Problem."  "Is  the  Negro  DyiugOut? 
Wlio  Cares?"  "Jlealtb,  the  Busts  of  Kaee  Prosperity." 

"One  of  the  most  imjtortant  (hi/igs  which  the  Congreas  has  done  is  to 
demonstrale  that  it  is  possible  for  white  people  atid  hiack  people  to  get  to* 
gt-rhor  in  the  South,  and  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  helpfulnesfl  discuss  the 
problems  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  to  devise  methods  of  cooperution 
for  bringing  about  race  adjustments,  and  to  work  side  by  side  for  the  general 
weUare.'* 

Whites  avd  Negrots  Diactiss 
Proper  Relations  Between  the  Races. 

The  1915  mid-year  meeting  of  the  University  Commission  on 
Southern  Race  Question,  which  is  composed  of  a  representative  froi 
leach  of  the  State  Universities  in  the  South  was  held  in  May.     For  t^ 
days  of  the  session  the  commission  met  in  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
for  two  days  at  the  Tuskegee  Institute. 

During  the  meetings  at  l\tskeg<ee  Institute  an  open  session  was  held  at 
wldch  some  tTA'enty  leading  colored  men,  including  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washi; 
by  8[)eclal  invitation,  addressed  the  commission  "stating  frankly"  ils 
were  invited  to  do,  some  of  the  causes  of  race  friction  in  the  South;  how  the 
educated  Negro  feels  about  the  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  and  how  in  their 
opinion  the  remedies  should  be  applied,  and  indeed  the  proper  relations  that 
should  obtain  between  the  races  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  progressive 
Southern  Negro.  There  was  absolute  freedom,  candor  and  frankness  in  all 
Uie  nddresses.  Every  phase  of  the  race  question,  oducationul.  moral,  civic, 
social,  t'conomic,  wua- discussed.  No  offense  was  intended;  no  offense  was 
taken.  All  fett  that  the  truth  should  be  kno^,  and  that  the  truth  shall 
make  us  free. 

The  Twentieth  .Annual  meeting  of  the  Atlanta  University  Conference  was 
held  May  24,  11)15.  The  principal  subject  considered  was  Inter-Racial 
Cooperation  for  Human  Betterment  in  the  South. 

Methodist  Church  South 
Iv^e^es  its  Work  for  Negroes, 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  is  increasing  the  amoui 
of  work  it  is  doing  for  Negro  Education  and  social  uplift.    During 
past  year  something  over  $23,000  was  expended  by  the  church  for  N< 
education,  church  institute  work  and  social  settlement  worlc 

The  Woman's  Mission  Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Little  Rock»  Arkansas,  decided  to  organize  tH>m- 
raunity  clubs  among  Negro  women.  At  Nashville,  Tennessee  and  Augusta, 
Georgia,  the  Board  conducts  settlement  houses  for  Negroes.  They  have 
two  hundred  forty-four  missionary  societies,  conducting  Bible  and  studyj 
classefl,  that  givo  attention  to  the  work  among  colored  teachers.  Dr.  Jol 
M.  Moure,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Home  Missions  of  the  '  t 

Episcopal  Church  South,  condunted  Bible  Institutes  for  Negr**'  - 

miiigham,  Alabama;  Jackson,  Tennenee.  etc. 
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:ui  Dollars  for  Tkeoloffical  School 


for  AV^of  8. 


In  its  annual  report  for  1915,  the  Southern  Baptist  Conventioi 
mg  Negroes,  says:  "We  continue  our  coopei 
J    :  iission  Board  of  the  National  Baptist  Conven- 

aon,  some  lingering  New  Era  work  and  special  institute  and  teachers* 
rork.     In  this  latter  work  we  are  gratified  specially  with  the  solid  go< 
nng  accomplished  in  the  teaching  of  our  colored    preachers.     This 
re  consider  the  great  foundation  work  that  mxist  be  done  if  we  would 
lie  superstructure  wisely/*     During  the  year  the  convention  iuj 
k  among  Negroes  employed  thirty-nine  workers  who  held  si; 
mndred  and  nineteen  Bible  conferences.    The  convention   at    i1 
inual  meeting  in  Houston.  Texas,  voted  to  establish  a  Negro  Baptit 
'beological  Seminary  at  Memphis,  Tennes^.     For  this  purpose  th< 
convention  pledged  ?50.000. 

'krisHan  Endeavor  Society 
to  Help  Negroes. 

At  the  World's  Christian  Convention  in  Chicago  in  July,  a  m( 
jnt  was  initiated  to  develop  the  Christian  Endeavor  work  in  Negro 
€huR'hes.    The  Southern  Extension  Committee  of  the  Christian  En« 
tvor  is  in  charge  of  promoting  this  work  among  Negroes. 

^College  Men  Study  Race  Problem 
and  Help  in  Negro  Uplift, 

W*  D.  Weatherford,  in  charge  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
aociation  work  in  Southern  colleges  has  been  instrumental  in  gettii 
,tbousands  of  white  college  men  interested  in  the  race  problem  and 
legro  uplift.    Concerning  his  work  the  past  year  along  this  line  he 
lys:  "The  college  men  are  also  going  out  to  do  specific  and  definite 
'   for  the  colored  people  of  their  communities.     Possibly  more' 
1  cy  different  colleges  are  carrying  on  night  schools  for  the  colored 
boys  and  girls  in  their  communities,  a  number  of  them  are  runninj 
>oy  '  •'  ^^    a  few  have  organized  men's  clubs,  and  many  are  givii 
e«i..  J  and  other  types  of  talks  to  the  colored  peo7)le  of  the  oomi 

munitie^. 

"At  the  Southern  Sununer  School  for  Social  Sen-ice  and  Christian  Workers 
for  the  past  two  years,  we  have  Imd  a  large  (^roup  of  poople  who  have  Btudied 
with  a  deifree  of  thoroughness  the  problem  of  race  relationa  in  the  South. 
These  men  and  women  are  lawyera,  doctors,  aodal  workers,  tom'hers,  preach- 
ers, »tc-  Growing  out  of  this  work  at  Blue  Ridge,  a  great  many  men  have 
fooe  back  to  urge  better  educational  facilities,  more  attention  to  justice  in  the 
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coiirtA,  better  hoitting  conditloai,  etc.    The  epecflic  thrngs  that  we  are  on^ 
(IcrtAklniir  at  the  (n^enC  time  are:** 

K  To  continue  to  interest  cotle^  men  and  women  in  the  study  of  rmem 
rtilaLiona. 

2.  To  get  tho  race  problem  introduoed  into  all  departmenta  of  sociology 
in  out  vartouA  Southern  CollegeSr  both  white  and  colored. 

3.  ''■  ;*e  with  the  county  superintendents  and  the  niral  industrial 
flupet-^  ■•jjroiichoalfl  in  putting  a  moral  and  religious  conception  into 
the  woric  of  education. 

4.  T'  Ahilfl  ix?opIe  in  ihe  South  iruert^ied  in  coojj^nuiny  \viih  the 
Unltfij  -rm  Demonstration  Ag^'nia  in  better  community  building 
for  thn  cvilore^i  poople." 

'olortdChuTckes  Not  Merely 
Annexes  of  Denominations, 

The  ninth  annual  session  of  the  Colored  Churches  of  New  England 
held  in  June  at  Springfield,  Mass.    Rev.  R.  F,  Wheeler,  of  Hart- 
-d»  Conn.,  was  elected  Moderator.    The  attitude  of   the    colored 
mgrcgationalista  towards  the  denomination  was  considered. 

It  waa  stated  Umt  the  colored  churches  of  the  Cong^regational  faith  were 
\'-  1  not  to  do  anything  which  might  be  construed  as  a  «i-  .nd 

U>:  r.tKtandardof  work  from  tlw  white  churches.    Ontli-  liit 

wafl  pointi^J  out  that  Lhc  colored  churchrs  had  prohlema  of  ihp-ir  own  which 
might  be  diacunsed  intimately  in  8uch  a  gathering,  but  would  hav«  no 
nspoctal  place  in  «  genera)  denominational  gathering. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
lurch  in  tlie  United  States  at  Rochester,  New  York  in  May,  the  reo- 

lendations  of  the  Active  Committee  that  the  work  of  the  Board 
Freedmen  be  extended  to  include  evangelization  among  Negroes  in 

North  was  approved.     There  was  considerable  opposition  to  this 

among  the  Negro  Presbyterians  in  the  North.    The  twenty- 

rond  annual  session  of  the  Afro-American  Presbyterian  Council  met 

jtober  21  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.    During  the  .session  a  discussion  of  the 

idition  of  the  Colored  Presbyterian  chxirches  and  their  relations  to- 

imen's  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Chiu-ch  caused  a  heated 


Som«  contended  that  the  Council  was  a  social  body,  and  couJd  not  take 
an^  i  function.     Rev.  W.  R.    Lawton,    D.   D., 

of  (j^ititutional  Committee  declared  that  "We 

mu&t  aHBiimp  responsibilities.  Wr  must  make  sacnHces.  We  should  not  con- 
tent Qturselves  with  being  an  annex  to  a  great  church,  but  should  be  a  great 
pftH-A    No  dependent  ministry  can  build  up  a  great  part  of  a  great  church. 

Resolvrd.  That  wb  amend  8uch  rules  and  regulations  as  we  have  for  the 
government  of  the  Council  in  order  to  carry  out  the  spirit  o(  the  above  atato- 
meut." 
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le  Qufsiion  of  n  N*'Qro  Bishop 
Conixnues  to  Ayitale  the  Episcopal  Church. 


The  question  of  electing  a  Negro  Bishop  which  ha't  agitated  11 
l^nerul  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  for  many  years  was  vigorous!] 
'H\.    Those  in  favor  of  a  Negro  Bishop  pointed  out  that,  afi 
-..   J.  ears  of  the  present  policy  of  the  church,  of  almost  forty-fiv 
ousand  Negro  churches  of  the  country,  only  about  two  hundred 
of  ^"     "  il  faith,  an<l  that  x'ery  few  of  these  are  self-sui>f>orting] 

be  ...J        :   1.250,000  members  of  the  Negro  churches  of  which  on! 
0,000  are  £piseox>alians. 

The  Tliirty-fipst  Conference  of  church  workers  among  colored  people  of  the 
Ep'scopaJ  Church  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Boston  issued  an  address  to  thu 
chiifrh  at  large  in  which  they  urgt'd  the  importance  of  having  n  bishop  of  the 
Negro  race.    In  his  Gpiacopal  ad(iresa  before  tlie  Diocesan  Convention  at 
bany.  Georgia  in  May,  1914.  6i»hop  F.  F.  Reese  discussing  the  siigge«ci( 
i  '  '  '  a  Negru  biahop  of  the  Southern  diocese,  said  he  cuuld  m 
eve  that  this  would  be  the  safe  and  wiae  settlement  of  thi 
LviupitA  yuesiion  of  caring  for  the  colored  menibers  of  the  church. 

At  the  session  of  the  Council  of  the  Southern  Diocese  of  Virginia  in  June 
the  colored  bishop  prfipr«ition  was  voted  down.  At  the  Eighty-oighth  An- 
nual Council  of  the  Diocese  of  Mississippi  the  question  of  the  racial  episco- 
pate provoked  A  very  spirited  debate.  The  Council  voted  that  the  Mis- 
aisaippi  diocese  give  its  consent  to  the  General  Church  to  the  establishment  of 
a  certain  district  or  districis  in  the  South  where  Negro  bishops  would  preside. 
Atthe  next  General  Convention  of  the  Kpiacopal  Church  which  meeU  atSt. 
Louis  xn  October  1916  u  joint  commission  from  the  house  of  deputies  and  the 
Houae  of  bishops  on  racial  episcopates  is  to  report. 


I 


JHsposition  of  Negro  Membership 

ParamouniQtieslion  in  Methodist  Church. 

At  Nash\ille.  Tennessee,  October  21-22.  1914,  a  meeting  of  the 
eading  laymen  and  ministers  of  the  colored  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  held.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  ha 
an  understanding  among  the  colored  members  themselves  as  to 
future  relations  of  these  members  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomi 
nation.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  issuance  of  an  addrei 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  setting  forth  the  willingness  of  th 
colored  members  to  accept  any  action  that  would  result  in  equitable 
adijUBtment  of  the  problems  relative  to  the  colored  membership. 

The  substance  of  the  questions  relative  to  the  colored  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chiirch  are:  that  the  disposition  of  the  colored  mem* 
berslup  is  one  of  the  paramount  quoations  to  be  settled  before  there  can  be 
organic  union  of  Ihe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Kpisco* 
pa! '^  "Ulh.     In  this  disposition  there  must  be  adjustmenta  extending 

Lhroi.  >   activities  and  properties.     The  amendments  proposing  to 
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dect  biahups  for  work  amon^  particular  races  was  voted  upon  and  rejected 

V  "  't^nces  of  the  Methodist  Ejnf*o:»paI  Church      From  the 

^'  led  membors  of  thp  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  they 

art  nut  an  aiijuiioL  of  the  church,  but  an  int^^jnil  part  of  it.  "The  N^gro 
like  th*  whit*»  man,  was  either  born  into  the  membership  iif  the  church,  or 
having  been  invited,  accepted  the  invitation  to  come  into  its  membenihip.** 

imxssions  on  Uniting  all 
Branches  of  Colored  Melkodism  Meet, 

On  January  8, 1915,  a  meeting  of  the  commission  of  the  Methodist 

^iscopal  Cliurch  on  Federation  of  Colored  Churches,  was  held  at 

Jhattanooga,  Tennessee,    On  June  30,   1915,   the  commissions  rep- 

the   African    Methodist    Episcopal    Church    the   African 

t  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  the  Colored  Methodist  Epi.scopal 

rhurch  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  a  joint  conference 

It  Cincinnati.  Ohio.    The  results  of  this  meeting  were  set  forth  in  a 

series  of  declarations  dealing  with  "Cooperation,    Federation    and 

ic  Union." 

The  declaration  with  reference  to  Orgamc  Union  says: 
'*W*e  record  our  deepest  conviction  that  we  will  gladly  welcome  the  day 
when  MethodiBm  will  be  one  in  (act  and  spirit.  We  recognize  that  it  will 
require  much  prayer,  patience,  mutual  tolerance  and  the  unselfish  spirit  of 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church.  But  we  set  our  faces  to  the  task,  knowing 
that  ttome  daj-  there  will  be  a  consummation  of  that  which  we  sincerely  de- 
sire and  for  which  we  devoutly  pray.  We  record  the  desire  that  in  future 
ir!  and  plans  concerning  the  larger  question  of  the  union  of  Episco- 

p  -iism  all  branches  of  Methodism  shall  be  considered  alike.    We 

that  each  CommiRsion  present  to  its  General  Conference  for  its  ap- 
>va1  the  findings  of  this  joint  aeasion  of  the  Commisaiona,  and  seek  the  con- 
tinuance for  the  next  (juadcennium  of  such  Commiaaiona  having  General 
Conference  authority,  and  with  such  instructions  to  their  Commissions  on 
Ute  above  or  kindred  subjects  as  each  may  deem  wise.** 

NeifTQ  and  Prohibition. 

The  officers  of  the  Southern  Negro  Anti-Saloon  Federation  had  a 
meeting  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  February  24,  1915,  to  arrange  plans  for 
te  publishing  of  literature  in  the  form  of  tracts  on  the  evils  of  strong 

It  is  reported  that  since  prohibition  went  into  effect  in  West 
the  number  of  Negro  prisoners  in  the  State  penitentiary  has 
eight  per  cent.    The  number  of  Negroes  committed  to  the 
litejitiary  is  decreasing  in  an  even  greater  proportion. 

McDowell  County,  which  has  a  large  Negro  population,  during  the  year 
sent  only  aeven  Negroen  to  the  penitentiary.  Heretofore  from  twenty  to 
twenty  -five  were  aent  up  from  this  County  at  one  term  of  tourt.    St.  Miity't 
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County,  MAryUnd.wbich  has  a  large  Negro  population  voted  In  August  1915, 
for  prohibition.  The  whites  it  is  reported  made  a  vigorous  campaign  for.  but 
no  1(915  vigorous  wna  that  made  by  the  colored  minlaten  against  the  contimi- 
ance  of  the  saloon. 

^ntiSalocn  League  , 

Iffnore^ihe  Negro, 

The  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate,  New  Orleans,  coroplainect 
that  in  the  campai^  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  Louisiana,  the 
Negroes  were  ignoi-ed.  Not  onJy  were  they  generally  excluded  frona 
the  meetings  held  by  the  League,  but  nothing  was  done  to  get  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ministers,  bxisiness  men  and  other  representatives  of 
Negroes  to  give  their  influence  to  the  movement.  Dr.  Jones,  the  edit 
said: 

"We  reluctantly  call  attention  to  this  matter  because  if  we  could  be  for- 
gotten and  absolutely  eliminated  and  thereby  win  the  temperance  fiyht  we 
would  be  willing,  but  this  procedure  would  not  win.  We  will,  no  doubt,  be 
told  that  this  ia  a  politicaJ  fight  and  that  the  Negroes  have  been  disfran- 
chised, that  is  correct  in  part,  but  twenty-five  thousand  Negroes  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana  could  qualify  immediately  on  the  property  and  literacy  test. 
Vive  thousand  Negroes  and  more  paid  their  poll  taxes  in  the  city  uf  New 
Orleans  this  last  year.  These  the  temperance  forces  ignore  and  the  saloon 
force*  allure.  These  saloon  people  no^er  lose  an  opportunity  lo  be  friendly 
with  every  man,  and  more  particularly  the  Negro,  when  he  knows  that  the 
temperance  forces  offer  him  the  cold  shoulder. 


Baptist  DenomiTUJtion  Splits,^ 

Por  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  dissension  in  the  Katioi 
Baptist  Convention  growing  out  of  the  question  of  the  authority  lodg< 
in,  and  of  the  control  of  the  National  Baptist  Publishing  Board  in- 
cluding the  Board's  quaiter  of  a  Million  Dollar  printing  plant  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  Two  factions  arose.  Representatives  of  the  faction 
oppoeing  the  Publishing  Board  had  the  Convention  incorporated.  At 
the  1915  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  the  Convention  split  into  'The 
National  Baptist  Convention  Unincorporated"  and  **The  National 
Baptist  Convention  Incorporated." 

A/«tffow  Gite  JtfOTicV  for 
Their  Own  Education. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Ayer,  a  colored  woman  of  l^oston  left  a  Iwquest  of  $5.hO0 
to  the  Virginia  Seminary  and  Collegiate  Institute  at  L>'nchburg,  Virginia. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Br:iTiafr>i  -!  "f  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  who  died  Novfmbfr  1,  19I&, 
left  a  will  bei]U(?aihiut;  $0,000  U)  the  Lutheran  Missionury  Board  for  mia- 
^iooary  purpoees.    February  6,  Mrs.  Leah  Jones,  died  in  Little  Itock  mid 


Ipft  a  will  bequeathmg  |I,600  to  this  same  hoard.  The  greater  part  of  the- 
I":'  ■  two  women  had  beon  made  by  v.'Bshing.  ironing  and  other 

tl  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Anderson  of  OaUas.  Texas,  presented 

?  Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  T  oj  which  Dr. 

.'*  ^  a  iffraduate.    This  ia  said  to  be  the  larg<  .     <lual  contribu- 

tion cm  record  as  having  been  made  by  a  graduate  of  a  colored  school  to  hia 
ttlma  mater. 

The  Woman's  Mite  Missionary  Society  of  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  raised  during  the  year  $17,B92  for  the  cause  of  Missions.  The 
Woman's  Convention  Aiixiliary  to  the  National  Baptist  Convention  raised 
during  tile  year  for  education  and  missions  $35,568.  At  tbe  Forty-fir>il  an- 
t'  (1  of  the  New  England  Baptist  Missionary  Convention,  New  Vork 

'  IT  to  21,  it  was  reported  that  $35,000  had  been  raised  and  ex- 

l4fii.ji.Hi  uiiTiDg  the  year  for  education  and  raissions.  The  Convention  raised 
$22,702  making  a  total  of  $57,702.  $25,000  of  this  amount  was  given  tr»  the 
Vlr^nia  Theological  Setninary  and  College  at  Lynchburg.  Virginia.  Tho- 
Xpi-ro  Baptists  of  Texas  gave  $95,000  for  Education. 

t^^iatiom  ofEducatoTS  Discuss 
PfobleTns  of  Negro  Education, 

At  the  Third  Anniml  Meeting  of  the  "Association  of  Colleges  for* 

legro  Youths"  it  was  decided  that  for  entrance  at  least  two  units  of 

lathematics  be  required.    The  vote  was  against  granting  one  year  of 

fcial  pre-medical  studies  to  freshman  students.    One  of  the  most 

iportiint  topics  considered  was  the  admission  of  additional  colleges 

ito  the  A.ssociation.    A  committee  is  to  make  a  careful  study  of  all 

►lieges  both  within  and  without  the  Association  that  some  standard 

of  grading  membership  in  the  Association  may  be  made. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational  C-ongress  was  held  in 
Hiicago.  August  23-28.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  "How  can  the 
Burning  Power  of  the  Race  be  Increased?"  "How  can  our  Professional  Men 
Reach  the  Race?''    "Text  Books  Used  in  Negro  Scliools/' 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Session  of  the  National  Aasociation  of  Teachers  in 
Colored  Schools  -w-as  held  tn  Cincinnati,  July  29  to  August  1,  1915.  Among^ 
the  subjects  discussed  were  "The  Need  of  a  Graduate  School  for  Negroes;"" 
'C'oUege  Athletics;"  "Standardizing  of  Negro  Schools;"  "Harmonizing  Con- 
licting  Views  of  Negro  Education"  and  "National  Education."  The  1916 
meeting  ot  the  As.'iociation  will  be  held  in  Nashville.  In  connection  with  the- 
meeting  of  the  National  Aasociation  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools  the  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Presidents  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  for  Negroes  wa» 
held,  A  symposium  on  the  Negro  Land  Grant  College  took  up  "Its  Mis- 
aion/'  "Its  Responsibility,"  "Its  Opportunity"  and  "Its  Relation  to  the- 
PXibb'c  School  System."  Otber  subjects  were:  "The  Problem  of  Dormitory 
Life"  and  "Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture.'*  Another  organisation 
whu'll  met  with  the  Natitraal  Aasociation  was  the  Council  of  College  Preai- 
l«nL3. 


TUBNl^UKU  IN  1914-2915 


Survey  of  Neffro  Private 
Ar'  "jher  Schools  Shows 
T.  -.(is. 

In  **The  Division  of  the  Education  of  Racial  Groups"  of  the  Unii 
lies  Bureau  of  Education,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  J( 
[ones  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  * 
ines  of  activity  were  carried  on  in  1915.     (1)  A  comprehei 
if  all  private  and  higher  schools  for  Negroes,  five  hundred  seventy-fiv^ 
number;  (2)  Constructive  efforts  to  improve  the  work  of  these 


**Aa  analyaia  of  tho  facts  assembled  showed  thut  the  great  need  of  th» 
worthy  achaols  are  a  better  system  of  records  and  accounting,  aimplioity  in 
,Uie  arrangement  of  their  courses  o!  study,  and  adaptation  of  their  teaching, 
the  need»  and  condition  of  their  pupils.    To  create  an  interest  Id  hoi 
iiid  to  make  the  domestic-science  courses  more  eflcctive,  school 
urged  to  inausfurate  regular  dormitorj' inspection.    A  fund  of  |1< 
■  AS  secured  from  the  Phetpa-Stokea  fund  to  be  offered  as  prizes  in  four 
ilw^U  fnr  the  hoyi  who  kept  their  rooms  in  the  best  condition  for  a  yeor,'' 
"In  order  to  relate  the  work  of  these  schools  to  the  rural  life  of  their  pupiU 
•cuorscs  in  gardening  and  simple  industrial  work  have  been  encouraged." 
"An  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  groups  of  schools  by  assembling  the 
itatives  of  denominational  and  private  boards  controlling  schools  for 
roffroM  m  the  South .    The  representatives  of  these  boards  meet  and  dlsruas 
10  which  schools  are  duplicating  one  another,  and  determine  ways  anit. 
of  inaugurating  necessary  changes  in  their  organization  and  manage*] 
It.    The  Phelps-Stokes  trustees  have  decided  to  continue  and  enlarge  th«] 
instructive  side  of  work  with  Negro  schools.    When  the  report  on  scbooW 
compiled,  the  time  of  three  agents  will  be  devoted  to  constructive  work." 

^al  School  Improvement 
inGeorgiaand  Kentucky » 

Mr.  George  D.  Godard,  special  supervisor  of  schools  for  Geoi 
■ts  that:  "Industrial  work  conducted  in  twenty  counties  by    th< 
ice  of  the  Jeanes  Fund,  and  other  agencies  has  made  progress, 
work  of  the  .schools  has  been  broadened  to  reach  the  neeiis  ol 
itry  life.    Many  coimties  have  assisted  the  Negroes  in  buildi: 
lore  suitable  and  commodious  houses.    The  canning  and  Com  Clul 
)rk  has  made  good  progress.    County  Boards  of  Education  azul^ 
mty  superintendents  have  taken  more  interest  in  the  proper  trainj 
Negro  children  this  year  than  heretofore." 
Mr,  F.  C.  Button,  State  Agent  of  Rural  Schools  for  Kentuclcy^ 
"The  most  notable  improvement  in  schools  made  during  the  y 
the  extension  of  the  term  of  all  schools,  both  colored  and 
minimum  of  seven  months.    We  have  increased  the 
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wrvifiing  Industrial  Teiichers  to  ten.  and  have  one  county  trail 
ool,  Little  Kock,  Bourbon  County,  aided  by  the  Slater  Board." 

usational  Progress 
n  Arkayisas. 

Mr.  I-ieo  M.  Favrot,  State  Agent  Rural  Schools  for  Negroes 
■cania^,  reports  as  follows  concerning  the  work  in  that  state:  " 
operation  with  the  Jeanes  Fund,  the  supervising  of  industrial  work  in 
cols  was  carried  on  in  twelve  counties.  Girls*  Homemakers  Club 
k  was  carried  on  in  sixteen  counties.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  public 
ining  demonstrations  were  held  at  which  over  18,500  cans  of  garden 
duct*  were  put  up.  In  the  homes,  20.612  cans  and  jar^  of  fruit 
I  vegtables  were  canned. 

"The  g^nerul  outlook  for  Nei^  schools  is  nearly  as  satisfactory  as  for 
whiti.- schools.  Id  theciticRthe  acconunodations  ar«  good,  the  course  of  study 
satisfactory.  Bnd  the  teaching  corps  rank  high.  In  the  rural  districts  largely 
on  MCtiouut  of  lack  of  supervision  progress  is  much  alcwer,  but  the  whSt^ 
schools  of  theae  districts  are  open  to  approximately  the  same  criticism. 
Thiire  nre  many  colored  directors  who  have  the  control  of  their  schools  en- 
tirely in  their  hands.  These  are  doing  the  b>e.<tt  they  can.  In  the  districts 
in  which  the  directors  are  white  some  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Netcro  schools,  some  are  nut.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  measure  up 
to  the  proper  standards  but  a  hopeful  sign  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  attitude 
■nd  »pirtt  of  most  of  those  iti  control,  and  of  the  substantial  citizenship  of 
Arkansas,  is  such  that  reasonable  progress  ought  to  be  made." 

teinlmproting 

Mr.  N,  C.  Newbold,  State  Agent  for  Rural  Schools  in  North 
reported  that:  "We  have  now  at  wotIc  in  North  Carolina  thii 
h\i\)i  industrial  teachers.    We  have  now  s" 
Negroes,  and  there  are  six  to  eight  other  aitj i 
All  of  Uiese  schools  now  in  operation  receive  aid  from 
'  T  maintenance,  and  se^'^ral  of  them  have  received 
X'  ral  luiucation  BoJuxi  for  equipment" 

The  bfegroes  last  year  for  rural  school  improvement  raised  about  $10,000 
In  cash  in  nineteen  counties  besides  h  >-u  rn  labor  a  over 

|&,00ft.     "The  Sute  Teachers'  Asftor;;,  ^ro)  has  k-  ao  ex- 

tecxsiun  dopartment.  emplo.veil  a  well  traiiieti  educator  of  their  o'n'n  race^are 
paying  his  salary  and  travcJing  expenses  and  placed  faim  at  the  (Uspoaal  of 
th^  ufUcv.  He  has  been  in  the  field  since  September  Ist:  and  has  already 
»ci*.-,i-,-."i«ii*iH  a  great  H*»->1  .f  i-nod.  Thirty  agents  were  emptoyMl  in  the 
OTi  '   HomMYi  ";.    Tbt$»e  a^nts  in  twetity-«u  cotjnties 

>  clubs  to  un'c:  w<^reaorolied3,S&4  members.    Th^  -* 

:jrd«s*  wre  cultivated.    EdQ^ational  offldab  in  2 
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I  i:  incr'asinply  irtflrf^^tffi  in  Thp  education  of  K^-grots.     U  if 

r.  'u>ie  thf  yroifcth  ar<l  pTG^rvas  of  gpntiment  in  this  direotion. 

Many  of  the  county  superintendents  have  gone  out  of  tJieir  woy  time  and 
•t^in  to  lend  a  hetpints  hacd.  1  feel  that  this  marks  the  beg:lnning  o/  a  time 
when  the  schooU  of  all  the  people,  both  ^hite  and  black  will  receive  the  at- 
tention that  is  just  tg  each," 

Mr.  W.  W.  Sanders,  Director  of  Extension  Service  for  Colored 
lools  in  West  Virginia,  reports  that  **The  policy  of  the  State  Depart- 
it  of  Free  Schools  for  several  years  has  been  to  encourage  the  con- 
ition  of  rural  schools  wherever  possible.    This  applies  to  both 
and  colored  schools." 

Oar  fefforta  have  been  directed  towards  makine  the  Negro  miner  more 

~  'US  to  fit  him  to  hold  his  place  among  the  other  miners.    To  this 

M'hooh  have  been  organized  for  adults.    These  schools  are  open 
'  "i  in  the  week  and  are  taught  free  of  charge  by  the  regular  teacher 
school. 

^There  are  for  Negroes,  eight  district  and  city  high  schocla  in  the  state, 
tate  normal  and  one  private  inter-denominational  normal  schools. 
axe  ten  consolidated  schools." 


U  a  Sarrifice,  Negroes  Tax  Themselves 
To  Aid  Their  Scliools. 

In  his  report  for  1915,  Mr.  Jackson  Davis,  until  last  year,  State 
kgent  Rural  Schools  for  Virginia,  and  now  General  Supervisor  of  State 
irs  of  Rural  Schools,  says:  "The  year  just  closed  has  been 
marked  by  substantial  progress  in  the  Negro  rural  schools  of  Virginia 
'■•five  counties  had  supervising  industrial  teachers. 

There  are  801  Negro  schools  in  these  counties.  540  of  these  schools  ex- 
tended the  torm  by  private  aubscription,  such  e«ension  t>eing  rewarded  in 
almost  every  county  by  a  further  extension  from  public  fiujds.  Scliool 
Lesgurtii  wnpre  organized  at  schools.  They  contributed  in  cash  for  new 
^'  "Tit,  extension  of  terms  and  improvement  $46,738.   With  the 

I  ontributed  by  the  Leagues  for  the  Extension  of  terms,  to- 
'  with  increase<l  State  aid  from  the  rural  school  fund  an  average  term 
V  und  a  half  months  was  maintained. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Negroes  do  not  pay  enough  school  taxes  to  run 

r>'^-r  own    schools,  but   these    facts   indicate    that   they    not    only    p»y 

n'^ly    according   to    the    value    of  their  property,  hut  that  many  go 

s  with  personal  contributions  to  their  schools  amounting  in  thirty- 

Mca  to  $46,73ft. 

Wcfrk  ofdrW  Homemakers 
Club€  in  Alabama, 

Mr.  James  L.  Sibley,  Rural  School  Agent  for  Alabama^  in  his 
rork  of  improving  Negro  schools  has  laid  special  emphasis  on  Home 


Makers'  Clubs  for  Negro  Girls, 
hif  work,  he  says: 


In  a  special  report  of  this  phase  of 


"Thisip  the  second  year  the  work  baa  boon  oarrieti  on  in  Alabama.  Twwi- 
ty-flve  agents  were  employed  in  twenty-three  counties.  Three  main  lines  of 
work  were  stressed— namely,  house-keeping,  Mnit»tlon  and  canning.  The 
ehibs  met  asi  a  nile  at  different  homes  in  the  commumty.  and  the  kitchen 
•nd  dining  room  of  these  homes  were  used  in  giving  the  lessons.  Some 
fi.Ul  girls  and  8,408  mothers  were  enrolled  aa  active  members.  The  results 
of  the  work  are  evident  in  many  ways.  ReporU  show  u  total  of  aG^.S*-!;! 
<]uart*  of  fruit  and  vegetables  put  up.  Cooperation  of  leading  white  people 
waa  secured.  Little  fairs  and  exhibits  were  held  in  many  communities,  to 
which  the  public*  both  white  and  colored,  came." 


! Money  for  School  Buildings 
Increc^eB. 
During  the  year  1914-1915,  public  school  buildings  were  ei 
or  authorized  as  follows:  Washington,  D.  C  a  $250,000  normal  school 
and  $300,000  fur  a  new  high  school;  Savannah,  Georgia,  $55,000  for 
one  building;  Petersburg.  Vir^nia,  $100,000  for  two  buildings;  Nash^ 
ville,  Tennessee,  $200,000  for  a  new  high  school;  Louisville,  Kentucl 
$52,800  for  a  new  high  school;  San  Antonio,  Texas,  $50,000  for  a  nei 
high  school;  Norfolk,  Virginia,  $34,922,  one  building;  Knoxville. 
jiessee.  $40,000  high  school:  Method,  N,  C,  $12,000  for  County 
ing  School;  a  large  part  of  the  sum  for  this  latter  school  was  contril 
uted  by  colored  people.    At  Cottage  Grove,  Alabama,  two  buildii 
were  dedicated  for  a  county  training  school. 

Colored  Students  Gain 
Seholagtie  Distinctions, 

The  prize  winners  in  the  oratoricul  contest  between  the  colored  schools  at 
Naahviliu  were  Walter  B.  Frazier  of  the  Knowles  School  and  Laura  E.  Thur- 
m4n  of  the  Belleview  School. 

In  Baltimore  silver  cups  similar  in  design  are  offered  aa  trophies  for  the  best 
spellers  in  the  white  and  colored  graded  schools.  The  contest  is  open  to 
children  of  the  seventh  ond  eighth  grades.  Forest  Brown  \\'on  the  trophy  in 
the  contest  in  the  colored  school.  He  also  won  a  gold  medal  ofTered  by  the 
BdUxmorf  News. 

Miss  Bernice  Sanders  led  her  class  In  Wllberforce  Unlveraity  and  was 
graduated  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  w*itb  Summa  cum  laude. 

In  the  contest  for  the  best  article  on  the  treatment  of  dumb  animals  con- 
ducte<]  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Anirr  Lnnah, 

Georgia,  the  first  prize  to  Negro  children  was  given  to  Aniii:       .  lowell. 

Catherine  D.  Lealtad  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  completed  the  four  year  course 

in  three  years  at  McAllister  College,  received  the  highest  honors  in  a  class  of 

twenty-five  and  was  awarded  the  Senior  JJoyes  scholarship  prize.    This  is 

the  accond  time  MiBs  Lealtad  has  led  her  class.    Three  years  ago  she  was 

ictorian  at  the  Mechanic  Arts  IliRh  School. 
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fUlwc:;!  A-'tnaUad,  a  thlrtec^n  y«8r  old  girJ  of  New  York  City,  uraduated 
Public  School  45    with    exceptional    honors  and  reuch'ed  a  diploma 
d  medal  for  proticiency  in  the  study  of  German. 

.:h,  a  len  year  old  boy,  broke  the  graduation  records  in  the 
f  NcM"  Haven,  Conn.     He  wa«  the  ymineeHT  pcrpon  to  ever 
:  uhlicsi'hoolsof  ihatpty.     In  l)i  'ugh 

'  ^ -111  of  whom  weresaid  to  befourtft  i  _  •  ver. 

be*  fc-ature  of  the  conirnen cement  exercises  was  the  granting  ol  a  dipdoma 
to  this  ten  year  old  Negro  boy. 

TtM  youngvst  graduates  in  the  history  of  the  Shortridge  High  School  of 
iDdiandpolifl,  Indiana,  are  Ada  Hoekino  and  Merle  Stokes,  fourteen  year  old 
colored  girU  who  ooniplete<l  tbe  four  year  course  in  thr*v  years.  Miiis 
Stokes  made  an  average  of  94.21  per  cent  and  won  fourth  place  on  the  honor 
lofl.     The  highest  average  was  95.58. 

Albert  Brown,  a  twelve  year  old  Negro  boy»  graduated  at  the  head  of  bU 
room  o4  thirty  four  pupils  in  the  Sherwin  Grammar  School,  Roxbury,  Mass^ 
and  ranked  se<?ond  in  his  class,  which  contained  seventy-four  members. 

Mplreua  Chandler  of  the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Southern  High  School  was 
gr^b'iuftted  among  the  first  three  \n%  class  if  127. 

Laurence  Banks  wufi  awarded  the  Franklin  Medal  at  the  graduation  exer- 
of  the  English  High  School  of  Boston.  Twenty  of  these  Medals  are 
awarded  at  the  different  high  schools  of  the  city.  Young  Banks  is  the  second 
colored  boy  to  receive  such  a  medal.  Clement  Morgan,  now  a  lawyer  of 
Boston  received  the  medal  from  Boston  Latin  School  in  1886.  "Franklin 
Medals  are  awardefi  annually  on  graduation  day  to  tliose  of  the  graduation 
class  who  have  maintained  the  highest  Hcholarship  during  their  senior  year 
ttfgetber  with  exemplary  conduct  throughout  the  course/* 

VaJaurez  B.  Spratlin,  a  seventeen  year  old  student  was  among  the  honor 
n  in  a  class  of  two  hundred  and  sixty -four  graduates  of  the  Denver,  Colo- 
o,  East  High  School.     Spratlin  pursued  his  whole  course  with  his  body 
encased  in  plaster  of  parts  on  account  of  spinal  meningitis. 

Geneve  Irene  Jones,  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Glens  Falls,  New 
York,  with  honor  marks  in  two  thirds  of  her  examinations  throughout  her 
hich  school  course.  She  acquired  100  counts  while  orUy  sixty-five  are  re- 
liuirtHj. 

At  t-he  Drake  School,  Chicago,  Iliinois,  two  members  of  the  seventh 
grade  in  a  class  of  seventy-five  were  so  proficient  in  their  studies  that  they 
were  (tabsed  without  examinations.  One  was  a  Negro  girl.  Katie  Kennedy, 
the  other  was  a  white  boy,  Fred  Fritz. 

EMna  May.  the  nine  year  old  daughter  of  Professor  J.  R.  Bulkley  of  Claflin 

I'-  ■•--';■  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  is  reported  to  have  de%*eloped  a  game  of  cards 

adapted  for  the  teaching  of  the  addition  and  multiplication  tables. 

iC  the  game  her  six  year  old  sister  learned  all  of  the  tables  in  less 

months  so  thoroughly  that  in  a  test  with  some  business  college 

^  able  to  recognise  the  product  of  two  numbers  or  Che  factors 

a  t  I.  it-e  as  fast  as  the  others." 

Emme It  J,  Scott,  Jr,,  of  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  stood  fourth  in  a  class  of  22JJ 

St  Pi  I'lit.v.  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter.  N.  H.    He  was  also  an  honor  man  of 

roup,  that  is,  one  of  those  who  attalne^l  the  average  grade  of  B  in 

ii.  -  and  was  among  those  who  having  attained  the  grade  A  in  certain 

ib^ts  received  honorable  mention.     His  A  grade  subjects  were  French 
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and  Gemiaii.    He  wba  awarded  two  scholarahipft:  one  of  $120  and  one 
$150.     In  the  two  years  that  hi^  has  attended  Cxeter  he  has  received  scholar- 
ships and  prizes  to  the  amount  of  $470. 

Mary  M.  Gibson  of  Washington  is  reported  to  have  been  the  only  member 
of  the  Freshman  class  of  Radcliffe  College,  Boston,  to  receive  A  in  the  No- 
vember examinations  in  German.  She  has  composed  the  class  song,  the 
mtiairal  part  of  which  wO]  be  used  all  four  years  and  also  for  the  class  hymn 
at  graduation. 

At  the  commencement  exerdaes  of  the  Ethical  Culture  High  School  of 
New  York  City.  Albert  Alexander  Smith,  was  awarded  one  of  the  two 
scholarship  prizes  which  are  gi^'en  annually  to  members  of  the  graduating 
daaa  of  this  school. 

HUmar  Jensen  representing  the  Asbxiry  Park,  New  Jersey.  High  School 
won  first  prize  in  the  inter-academic  oratorical  contest  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York.  A  short  time 
before  Jensen  won  the  highest  honor  at  the  New  Jersey  State  High  School 
contest. 

Lola  B.  Graham  was  one  of  the  prlxe  dinners  in  the  oratorical  contest  at 
Spokane,  Washington.  Tbe  contest  was  open  to  2,000  high  school  students 
of  the  city. 

Victor  R.  Daly  of  Corona,  Long  Island*  was  awarded  aCornell  University 
scholarship.  Of  seventy-seven  boys  competing  for  scholarships,  Daly  was 
the  only  Negro. 

Negroes  Win   Univcrttity  Honors, 

John  W.  E.  Bowen.  Jr.,  uf  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  awarded  aFellowshlpof 
the  American  University  being  one  of  ftve  who  were  granted  this  honor  by 
tholioard.  The  Fellowshij)  pays  $400  annually.  Mr.  Bowen  will  continue 
his  studies  in  American  History  at  Harvard  University. 

Paul  T,  Robeson  of  Summerville,  New  Jersey,  took  the  regular  examina- 
tion and  won  a  State  scholarship  of  $650  at  Rutgers  College. 

Julien  Lewis  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  Uni- 
veraily  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  specialist  in  pathology.  Mr.  Lewis  was  awarded 
the  second  annual  Howard  Taylor  Kickett  prize  of  $250  by  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  University  for  original  research  work  in  pathology. 

St.  Flmo  Brady  who  receives  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  tbe 
Uni  '    [Ilinoia  in  1916  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Phi    Lambda 

Up-'  'y,  a  National  Chemical  Organization.     It  is  said  that  this  is 

the  first  lime  that  a  Negro  has  been  admitted  to  the  memberKhip  of  this 
organization. 

Charles  H.  Houstun  uf  Washington  graduated  from  Amhurst  College  with 
'•summa  cum  laude"  hcmora  and  because  of  his  excellence  In  w^holarship 
during  his  course  at  Amhurst  was  made  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
frmternity. 

Benjamin  Allen  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  won  ^*The  Home  Oratorical 
Contest"  at  Obcrlin  College, 

Daniel  F«rKuaon  was  elected  claas  orutor  for  Che  8«iuor  class  at  Ohio  Stat« 
University. 
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OainfiS  by  N^ffrotia 
rmlM  irorjfc, 

Thfi  prize  of  $25  offered  by  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for  the  best 
paper  oft  the  treatment  o(  Flatulence  (distension  of  ihn  Stomach  or  inteiK 
tii>««  with  air  or  gnsos)  was  awarded  to  Dr.  R.  Richard  Newman  of  Wheeling. 
W.  Va. 

I'dy  of  tho  B€lle\*up  Medical  College  of  New  York  City 
-'.Tie  cash  prize  for  his  work  in  surgical  anatomy. 
'.  andervall  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  was  graduated  from 
tu,  : .,  -  ,. ..  .Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  women  at  the  head  of  her 
eljuH.  She  received  the  prize  for  having  maintained  the  highest  effidency 
daring  the  four  yetirs  of  her  medical  courw.  She  attained  a  general  average 
of  97,8  par  cent, 

Louie  T.  Wright  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  made  a  good  record  in  surgery  during 
His  medical  course  at  the  Harvard  Univer^iity  Medical  School.  On  several 
oecasiorns  because  of  hia  superior  surgical  skill  he  acted  as  the  head  Surgeon 
ol  a  croup  of  young  surgeons.  He  was  invited  by  the  Harvard  Medical 
Board  to  become  one  of  the  Han-ard  Medical  staff  in  organixing  the  emer- 
g«icy  h*:ispit&l  for  the  European  War.  The  staff  was  composed  of  sixteen 
profiissors  and  sixteen  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  1915  Harvard  Medi- 
c.vl         '     ■■  f-a, 

■  r  C  Dirkerson  was  made  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Rush  Med- 
I'-.  lical  Departaixent  of  the  I'niveraity  of  Chicago  aa  a 

I*  .1  andotolog>'.     Dr.  Dickerson  is  a  graduate  of  the  Unl- 

T»nBty  of  Chicago  and  the  Rush  Medical  College.  In  1914  he  made  the 
hightsit  average  in  a  city  health  department  examination  and  was  appointed  a 
p«ihlic  sdiool  examiner  of  children's  eyes,  ears,  noses  and  throats. 

W.  A.  S.  Brown  of  Kingston,  Jamaica  graduated  in  medicine  at  McOlU 
Univenity,  Montn?al,  Canada.  He  received  the  Holmes  gold  medal  for 
high  atanding  in  the  five  j'ear  course.  He  had  previously  won  the  Southei^ 
laxsd  gotd  mcdiil  at  the  end  of  his  third  year. 

Dr.  0.  W.  Reeves  received  a  rating  of  92.3  per  oent  in  the  examination  for 
medical  registration  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  last  October.  The  highest 
rating  given  was  93.2  per  cent.  Dr.  Paul  Crosthwaite,  a  yoimg  colored 
diAUtist,  made  the  second  highest  average  in  a  recent  civil  service  examination 
in  Chicago.  His  mark  was  81.9  per  cent,  while  the  n*ark  of  the  fiiat  man 
m  82.8  per  cent. 

Dr.  Peter  M.  Murray,  in  competition  with  twenty-cevtn  applicants  for 
UccinseB  to  practice  medicine  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  won  first  honors. 
In  his  Junior  ycrfr  at  Howard  University,  he  took  the  prize  in  Obstetrics  and 
m  his  Senior  year,  in  Surgery.  In  competition  with  twenty-four  applicant*, 
rcpTveenting  Columbia  I'niversity,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  University  of 
Wast  Tennessee  and  Howard  University,  for  interne  at  Freedmen's  Hospital, 
b»  led  all  with  an  average  of  91.1  per  cen|. 

egro  Wins  Five  Hundred 
Dollar  Essay  Prize. 

Everybody's  Magazine,  for  September,  1914,  announced  that  thdr 
prize  of  $500,  for  the  best  letter  on  the  subject,  "What  We  Have 
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Learned  About  Rum,"  had  been  awarded  to  Isaac  Fislier,  editor  of 
Negro  Farmer,  Tuskegee,  Alabama.    Some  nine  thousand  letters  were 
submitted  on  this  subject. 

Coneeming  them  Everybody^B  Afaoasine  said  editorially:  "Certain  other 
letlere  have  presented  more  extensive  scientiiic  analysis,  but  have  confinnd 
thftir  discussion  to  particular  phases.  Others  have  been  brilliant  in  literary 
quality,  but  lacking  in  logical  progression  and  care  in  the  statement  o{  fartK. 
Mr.  Fisher  sums  up  the  facts  about  nmi  with  admirable  comprehcnsivL*iia» 
and  a  belling  directnees  ol  style  and  offers  some  remarkable  sane  Buggoetions.*' 

Butler  Camp&eld  is  reported  to  have  made  the  beet  record  in  case  exa  n  :  .  > 
tioD  ol  railway  mail  clerks  in  the  St.  Louia  district.    His  average  wa^  < 

Gladys  Caution  is  reported  to  have  stood  second  in  a  group  of  1,500  appli- 
cants at  the  recent  municipal  dvll  service  examination  in  New  York  Citj'. 

The  Panama  Padilc  Inteniatjonal  Exposition  sent  out  a  request  for  titles 
by  which  the  exposition  should  be  known.  1,300  suggestions  were  submitted. 
Virginia  Stephens,  a  t^^lvc  year  old  Negro  girl  of  Oakland,  Califamia,  sug- 
gested the  name  "Jewel  City."     It  was  adopted. 

In  1914»  J.  E,  Spingarn,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Coramitt 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peopli 
established  a  gold  medal  SLvrard  which  was  to  be  given  annually  to 
man  or  woman  of  African  descent  and  American  citizenship,  wW 
should  have  made  the  highest  achievement  in  any  field  of  honorabl 
human  endeavor. 

The  1915  a^rard  was  to  Ernest  E\'erett  Just,  Professor  and  Head  of  tho 
Department  of  Physiology  in  the  Howard  University  Medical  School,  for 
excellence  of  research  work  in  biology. 

At  the  gradujUing  exercises  of  the  Childs  Business  College,  Newport,  R.  I., 
Bliss  Olive  L4.  Jeter  was  awarded  the  Remington  gold  medal  for  the  rapid  use 
of  the  Remington  Type^^T^ter,  and  the  first  prixe  in  the  general  typewritifig 
contest 

Mrs.  Hattie  L.  Matlock  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  won  five  cash  prizes  offered  by 
the  daily  papers  of  that  dty.  Her  essays  were  on  economic  and  household 
hinte.  Mrs.  Matlock  also  won  the  third  prize  at  the  Cleveland  Flower  and 
Garden  Show. 

Randolph  J.  Tama,  the  only  colored  member  of  the  Daj'ton,  Ohio.  Fire 
Department,  made  the  highest  grade  in  an  efficiency  examination  of  all  the 
memben  of  the  department.     His  mark  was  99.2  per  cent.   » 

The  Negro  in  Stale  and 
City  Politics. 

There  are  two  Negro  members  of  the  Illinois  State  Legisia 
S.  B.  Turner  and  R.  R.  Jackson,  each  represents  a  district  in  Chicago, 
Richard  A.  Cooper  was  reelected  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Common 
Coimcil  as  a  representative  from  the  Seventh  Ward.    He  has  rep 
sented  thi.s  ward  in  the  Council  for  eleven  years.    Dr.  J.  0,  Hopldna 
was  reelected  to  the  City  Council  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  from  the 
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Ward  of  that  city.    J.  Albert  Adams,  who  prior  to  the  enactment 

the  Grariflfather  Clause  of  the  Maryland  Municipal  Law,  had  rep- 

ktfld  the  Fourth  Ward  of  Annapoh's,  Md..  on  the  Board  of  Alder- 

U  was  reelected  to  this  position  after  the decisionoftheUnited States 

ipreme  Court  in  January,  annulled  the  Grandfather  Clause. 

Nrhemiiih  Uenn'  is  amemberofthecityCoundl  of  Cambridge.  Maryland. 
U&rr>*S.  Cummings,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been,  with  intermift- 
sions,  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  City  CoimcU.  In  May  1915  he  was  reelected 
for  a  tj?rm  of  four  yean.  Two  other  Negroes,  J.  Marcus  Cargill  and  Hiram, 
Waley,  ha\'e  alao  been  membert  of  the  Balthnore  City  council.  Thomas  W. 
Ptemming  wna  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Oacar  DePrieet  wns  olected  to  the  city  council  of  Chicago  as  an  Alderman 
from  the  second  ward  of  that  dty.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  Negro  bas' 
been  ft  member  of  the  Chicago  citj'  council.  W.  H,  Jnckson  in  1014  was 
olvcted  a  member  of  the  Newport,  R.  I.  city  couuml. 

T.  U.  Moore  of  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky  has  for  the  third  conspourive  tiaw 

b<?pn  ftlectt-tl  :o  a  four  years  term  as  magistrate  of  the  first  district  of  Chrfa- 

•  ty.  Kentuckj'.     Magistrates  have  charge  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 

d  occupy  judicial  positions  under  certain  limitations.     In  Graham 

lount}',  Kansug,  Democrats  elected  for  the  second  time  W.  L.  SayerUp  a 

fK^xro  lawyor,  as  County  Attorney.     In  Logan  County,  Kansas,  Samuel  E. 

[Caroy ,  a  Negro,  was  elected  largely  by  white  voters  to  the  positlon^of  County 

Attorney. 

^tgro  t/ustfce  of  Peace  EUeied 
By  WhiU  Voters  in  Alabama, 

Gilford  Troup,  a  Negro  of  Lawrence  County,  Alabama,  has,  for 
twenty-foiu"  years  been  a  justice  of  the  peace.    For  the  past 
years  he  has  owed  his  election  to  the  white  voters  of  his  district. 
the  Alabama  Constitution  of  1901  went  into  effect,  and  deprived 
Negroes  of  the  rights  of  suffrage,  Troup  appealed  to  his  '*whibe 
foIkB."    The  white  people  liked  him  so  well  that  they  have  elected  him 
rviir  since. 


^egroea  Appoinied  to  Important 
Cky  and  State  Offices. 

A  number  of  Negroes  hold  appointive  offices  in  various  cities 
lie  coiuitry.    Among  the  most  important  of  the  offices  held  are: 

WaltP!-  R.  Hill,  assistant  city  counsellor,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.     Edw.  H. 

nd  Louis  B.  Anderson,  assistant  corporation   counsels,    Chicago, 

From  1908-1914  Mr.  Anderson  8er>'ed  as  BSBistant  attorney   for 

Uoolc  County  which  comprises  the  city  of  Chicago.*^   Mr.  Wright  was  for- 

f  .«p:i'  q  ri.unfy  commissioner  for  Cook  County,     Phillip  Waters  b  clerk  of 

!ourt  of  West  Virginia.    L.  0,  Wilson  is  State  Librarian  for 

Mt-^-L  \  irgiMut.     Edw.  E.Wilson  is  assistant  state  attorney  for  Cook  County, 

.inbob.    £.  H.  Green,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  was 
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ippointed  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board.    Krrdcrirk  F.  SmiUi 

Boston  vas  appointed  firet  assistant  tax  assessor  for  that  city.    Thomas 

"E.  Greene  fif  \oungstown,  Ohio,  was  appoint^^d  an   :  attomey- 

gprfrnl  for  the  State  of  Ohio.     C-has.  W.  Anderson,  fori;  tor  of  in- 

ti  f-nue  for  the  secrond  district  of  New  York  City  was  uppoinled  State 

-^  ig  Agent  of  the  New  York  Slate  Department  of  Agriculture. 

ierick  A.  Morton,  the  leader  of  the  New  York  City  Negro  Democracy 

'-BfHHated  ^ith  Tammany  Hall,  was  appointed  an  assistant  distrirt  attorney 

of  New  York  County. 

'Chicago  Leads  All  Other  Cities 
In  the  Nnmber  of  Negro  Policemen, 

Negro  members  of  the  police  force  of  Chicago,  comprise  one! 

ieutenant,  ten  sergeants,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty   patrolmen. 

The  lieutenant  is  William  F.  Childs.    He  has  been  connected  with  the! 

»olice  department  of  Chicago  for  seventeen  years. 

Among  the  other  cities  having  Negroee  on  their  police  force  ax^:  Boeton, 
New  York.  Philadelphia.  Washington;  Evan8^ille,  Indianapolie  and  Terro 
Haute,  Indiana:  Oakland,  and  Los  Angeles,  California;  Macon,  Georgia; 
Melrose  and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  Steubenville,  Ohio  and  Austin, 
Texas. 

locraiic  Administration  Fills  Ttco 
Imporiant  Federal  Positions  with 
Negroes,    Lets  Out  Sixteen, 

Only  two  important  Federal  offices  have  been  filled  by  Negroes 
'imder  the  Democratic  Administration,  namely;  the  Ministership  ofj 
Liberia,  to  which  President  Wilson  first  appointed  Dr.  George  W.| 
Bucl<ner,  of  Indiana,  and  after  his  resignation.  James  L.  CurtisJ 
a  lawyer  of  New  York  City,  and  a  Municipal  Judgeship  in  Wash- 
[ington,  D.  C,  to  which  Robert  H.  Terrell,  was  reappointed. 
ITndcr  the  Wilson  administration,  the  following  have  retir^  from  officej 
and  white  men  have  been  appointed  to  fill  their  places: 

William  H.  Lewis,  assistant  Dnited  States  attorney  general,  salary,  $5,000. 

J.  C.  Napier,  register  of  the  treasury,  $4,000. 

Charles  W.  Anderson,  collector  internal  revenue,  New  York,  $4,500. 

Henry  Lincoln  Johnson,  recorder  of  deeds,  $4,500. 

Ralph  W.  Tyler,  auditor  for  navy  department,  $4,000. 

C.  F.  Adams,  aasistant  register  of  the  treasury,  $2,500. 

Joseph  G.  Lee,  collector  of  internal  revenue,  Jacksonville,  Fla.. 

$4,600. 
N.  Vf,  Alexander,  register  of  the  land  oiilce,  Montgomery.  Ala.. 

$2,500. 
J.  K.  Bush,  receiver  public  moneys.  Little  Rock,  Arkanpus.  $2,500. 
Charles  A.  Cottrill,  collector  of  irit^Tnal  revenue,  Honolulu.  $4,500. 
T.  V.  McAllister,  receiver  of  public  monej^,  Jackson.  Miss.,  $2,500. 
Robert  Smalls,  collector  of  port,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  $1,500. 
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ivmm  A.  Cobb.  Rpecial  aasiatant  district  attorney.  WasTiin^on. 
IX  C^  12,000. 

Henry  W.  Furni^s,  envoy  extraordiriRTy  nnd  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary ftt  Port-au-Prince>  llayti.  $10,000 

Gvorge  n.  JatilcBon.  consul.  Cognac,  FrftDco.  $2,500. 
James  W.  Johnson.  Consul,  Corinto.  Nicara^a,  $3,000. 

Repre^mtaiion  in  Republican  Convevtion 
From  Souik  Ctd  Down, 

In  the  call  for  the  National  Republican  Convention  which  was 
iiKued  on  December  14,  1915,  the  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  delegates  was  put  into  effect.  The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  redu( 
the  number  of  delegates  to  the  Convention  from  the  Southern  State 

[There  was  much  protest  against  this  action  by  those  Megroes  who  have 
always  attended  Republican  National  Conventions.    The  Southern 

'States  lose  seventy-eight  delegates.     The  changes  in  the  number  of 

[delegates  in  the  states  affected  are  as  follows: 


Number  DeU!gat4fi!. 

1912 

1916 

Loss 

Alabama 

•J4 

Ifl 

8 

Arkansas 

..     18 

15 

3 

Kloriila . . 

..     12 

9 

4 

OeorKi:' 

2H 

17 

11 

Louisianii. 

'JO 

ri 

H 

MiAsiAsilfpi. 

20 

12 

8 

New  York- 

MO 

87 

8 

North  Carolina 

24 

21 

3 

South  Carolinti    . 

..     IS 

11 

7 

Tennessee _ 

..     24 

21 

3 

Texafl 

40 

26 

14 

\^ryinia    . 

2A 

15 

9 

Hawaii . 

._. 6 

0 

4 

348 

263 

»5 

Rac^  Problem  Brmight 

huo  Women*8  Suffrage 

1 

Agiiaiion. 

1 

At  almost  every  turn  the  race  problem  was  injected  into  the 
women's  suffrage  agitation.  The  defeat  of  the  women's  suffrage 
amendment  in  New  Jersey  was  charged  to  the  Negroes.  It  was  stated 
that  the  Negro  women  opposed  it,  and  the  Negro  men  voted  aolidly 
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[ainst  it.  In  reply  to  these  accusations,  a  Negro  suffragist,  of  Vine- 
tnd,  New  Jersey,  wrote  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  stating 
lat  "It  was  the  Labor  Union,  and  the  white  women's  clubs  of  New 

which  defeated  the  amendment."  This  sufTragist  claimed  that  ^m 
her  Burough  there  were  seven  hundred  twenty-two  votes  for  woman  ^H 
Trage,  and  that  tlu"ough  her  efforts  three  hundred  of  these  votes  were  ^^ 

In  the  hearings  before  the  JudiclRry  coTnmitt.ee  of  the  house  And  the 

Senate  committee  on  Suffrage  the  race  question  rame  much  to  the  fore.  It 
Wftfl  called  to  the  attention  of  the  won^en  who  were  appearing  before  the 
committees  that  it  was  contended  that  the  Southern  women  did  not  want 
the  ballot  because  of  the  Ne^o  vote.  A  reply  to  this  was  that  it  was  not 
the  Kefcro  question  which  prevented  woman  suffrage  In  the  South  hut  fac- 
tory owners  employing  women  and  children.  Another  one  of  the  womon 
said  it  was  a  fallacy  to  »ay  that  woman  suiTrage  In  any  way  Involved  the 
race  question.  She  said  that  the  number  of  white  Women  in  the  South 
more  than  equalled  the  total  number  of  Negro  men  and  women.  In  ttome 
quarters  it  was  urgr^d  that  gi\'ing  the  ballot  to  women  would  be  a  sotution 
of  the  South*s  problem.  Others  declared  that  Woman  Suffrage  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  white  supremacy  in  the  South  because  of  the  annuUmunt  of 
the  so-called  Grandfather  Clause. 

*Ac  **TroUer  IncidevC 

November  12,  1914,  a  delegation  of  Negroes,  representing  the 
National  Equal  Rights  League,  went  to  the  White  House  to  protest 
against  the  segregation  of  races  in  government  departments. 

The  delegation  insisted  that  the  Negro  people  did  not  seek  charity  and 
assistance  but  that  they  had  equal  rights  with  the  whites  and  that  these 
rights  should  be  respected.  It  was  also  denied  that  there  had  been  any 
friction  as  alleged  between  the  races  in  government  positions  before  segrega- 
tion ruJea  were  put  into  effect.  Trotter  and  others  of  the  delegation  were 
Democrats  and  had  supported  the  President  in  the  political  campaign  of 
1912.  They  called  this  to  hi.s  attention.  The  President,  it  was  reported, 
insisted  that  segregation  was  not  a  political  question  and  that  he  would  not 
take  it  up  on  political  grounds. 

According  to  reports,  the  President  objected  to  the  manner  and 

me  adopted  by  the  chairman,  W.  M.  Trotter,  editor  of  the  Bo$ion 

irdian,  and  told  the  committee  that  if  they  called  again  they  would 

lave  to  get  a  new  chairman.    The  "Trotter  Incident,**  as  it  came  to 

designated,  was  widely  commented  on  by  the  press  of  the  country. 

The  Southern  papers  approved  the  President's  stand  and  stated  that 
Trotter  should  have  remembered  his  race  and  position  and  not  thus  have 
addressed  the  chief  executive  of  the  land.  A  large  section  of  tlie  Northern 
press  while  deprecating  Trotter's  attitude  found  fault  with  the  President. 
^The  substance  of  this  was  that  for  nearly  a  half  centurj'  white  and  black 

rka  had  worked  in  the  Government  Departments  side  by  side  under 
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Pomomtio  and  Republican  Freaidents  and  that  there  had  not  come  to  the 
pr*-  a  of  race.     Issuo  was  alno  taken  with 

ik\'  ;ation  in  the  ttfpartnienta  tiot  ht*'\ni^  a 

pi*  tioii.     The  New  Vurk  World  said:     "AjiyUiing  thalis  unjusl. 

di»'  .'tg,  and  un-American  in  Government  in  certain  to  be  a  politiral 

question.    ServantA  of  the  TJnited  States  GovemmGnt  are  Bcrvanta  of  the 
United  State*  Government  regardless  of  race  or  color.** 

The  Indiunapolis  News  said:  "In  private  life,  whether  it  be  social  or 
buainens.  men  have  a  right  to  deal  with  this  question  as  they  please.  They 
may  act  in  the  line  of  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  consult  their  prejudices  to 
the  fullest  extent.  But  the  Government  which  makes  laws  for  all,  collects 
taxefl  from  all,  and  summons  all  alike  to  its  defence  in  time  of  war,  cannot 
rightfully  make  such  distinctions.  The  question  is  not  wholly  ecunamic  as 
Mr.  Wilson  seamed  to  think  it  was — it  is  political  as  well,  not  in  the  narrow  ■ 
p&rtisan,  but  in  thu  broad  sense."  | 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  at 
Philadelphia  in  December^  1915,  the  Negroes  of  the  country  were  urged 
not  to  support  President  Wilson  in  the  coming  presidential  election. 
The  following  address  to  the  country  was  issued : 

"After  a  half  century  of  freedom,  during  which  the  Colored  American  has 
achieved  remarkable  educational,  religious  and  business  progress  and  demon- 
strated the  highest  human  possibilities,  the  National  Independent  Equal 
Rights  Le&4cue  in  the  eighth  annual  meeting  assembled  finds  that  Amerirans 
ei  Afridui  descent  art-  still  denied  in  many  sections  of  the  land  of  their  birth: 

(o)  By  taw  the  right  to  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  others,  native  and 
MturftJixed. 

(6)  By  practice  the  right  to  enter  places  of  public  accommodation  and 
ratort. 

{r}  By  law  the  right  to  use  public  facilities  without  the  indignity  of  raciftl 
dismmination, 

irf)  By  law  the  right  to  reside,  even  in  their  own  property,  adjacent  to  their 
fellow  dtizens. 

Hy  action  of  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  work  beside  and  to 
ne  necessary  health  accessories  with  other  employees  uf  the  Federal 
Government  in  some  government  buildings  at  the  national  capitol, 

'   v.y  practice  the  right  of  trial  by  court  and  jury  when  accused  of  crime. 

fore  we  issue  this  call  to  arms  to  the  proscribed  and  oppressed,  and  to 

all  others  who  believe  in  liberty,  equality  of  rights,  and  human  brotherhood. 


Tlu  Negro  and  Jim  Craw  Cars. 

On  March  20,  theCourtof  Civil  Appeals  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  hel 
that  it  was  not  legal  for  a  street  car  conductor  to  force  a  white  man 
vacate  a  seat  in  a  car  in  favor  of  a  Negro,  when  the  car  is  not  marked 
by  ft  deiinite  segregation  line. 
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Judge  Hogan  of  St.  Louis  city  court  No.  I.  on  Febi-uary  20,1915, 
that  the  color  line  could  not  be  drawn  by  the  Jitneys  of  the  city. 
C-ftse  i^rew  out  of  the  demand  of  six  Negroes  to  ride  in  a  Jitney  bus. 
entered  the  bus  and  were  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct.     In 
iscussing  the  case  against  them  the  Judge  ruled  as  above; 

kJune  17,1914,a  jury  of  white  men  at  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  in  a 
agaiaist  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  for  failure  to  furnish 
er  accommodations  for  its  colpred  passengers  found  against  the 
^d  and  imposed  a  fine  of  $500. 

In  December  1914.  the  Kentucky  Court  of  AppeaU  rt^veraeU  the  above 
lodsion  iind  held  thai  equalily  of  accominoduLions  doea  not  mean  identity 
rf  accommwlationa.  With  ref^rt^nce  to  the  fact  that  the  section  of  the 
ioaches  for  colored  had  only  one  lavatory  for  both  sexes  the  court  held  that 
this  WAA  in  proportion  to  the  number  furnished  to  the  white  passene:ers. 

In  January.  1914,  the  separate  coach  law  of  Okbihoma  was  upheld  by  the 

lecisiun  hundt*d  down  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  appe&ls,  sitting 

Fat  St.  Louis.    The  court  alhrmed  the  decision  of  the   district  court,  which 

in  flc«8ion  at  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  had  refused  to  award  $50»000  damages 

^to  Dr.  W.  J,  Thompkins  of  Kansas  City.    He  had  bought  a  ticket  from 

i»  City  to  McAlister,  Oktuhoma,     He  had  also  bought  a  Pullman 

ticket,  when  the  train  reached  the  Oklahonia  line,  Thorapkins  was  informed 

^hat  he  must  leave  tho  Pullman  and  enter  the  coach  for  Negroes,  he  refused, 

md  was  fined  $15.00. 

The  Negroes  of  Oklahoma  decided  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
!ie  State's  "Jim  Crow  Car  Laws*'  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Duntry.  Five  of  them  became  plaintiffs  in  a  case  in  which  itwasmain- 
iined  that  the  entire  law  was  unconstitutional.  An  injunction  was 
aught  to  restrain  five  railroads  in  the  State  from  enforcing  the  law. 
'he  Oklahoma  federal  courts  dismissed  the  petition  and  held  the  law 
onstitutional.    The  case  went  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

November  30,  liU4,  a  decision  wa^  handed  down.    Taking  the  grounds 

IthftC  the  petition  did  not  show  that  any  one  of  the  plaintitfa  had  ever  been 
lleni^d  iileeprng  cm  accommodntioni^  the  court  refused  to  nullify  the  Okla- 
homa law.  On  the  other  hand  the  decision  in  substance  was  that  tileeping 
tar*  chair  car  and  dining  car  accommodations  must  be  furnished  by  rail 
roadd  (or  whites  and  Kegro^  alike. 

In  February,  1915,  a  bill  requiring  railroads  to  provide  separate  cars  for 

[«groe3  was  adversely  reported  to  the  Senate  of  the  Missouri  Legislature. 

On  December  4, 1914,  the  Appellate  court  of  Maryland  upheld  the  validity 

A  the  Iaw  of  that  State  to  separate  white  and  colored  passengers  on  rail- 

roadn  operating  twenty  miles  or  more  from  an  incorporated  city.     The 

luit  was  brought  by  a  colored  man,  James  Jenkins,  who  refused  to  comply 

Mth  the  provi^iuns  on  a  car  of  the  Washington.  Baltimore  and  Annapolis 

Uectric  Kailway. 
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Negrois  A»k  for  Belter 
Railroad  Accommodations, 

In  May,  1914,  the  late  Dr.  Booker  T.Washington  sent  out  a  circul 
'  injj  that  June  7  and  8  be  observed  as  Railrojid  Days. 
.  ^'  interest  of  the  railroad  people  has  been  arousetl  in  many  wa;) 
They  are  beginning  now  to  see  that  it  is  worth  while  to  treat  10.000,000 
people  with  consideration.  On  one  of  these  days,  go  directly  to  the 
railroad  authorities  and  put  t>efore  them  the  diflTiculties  under  whi( 
we  labor  in  cases  where  there  is  in  existence  unjust  treatments.'* 

Railroad  Day  was  widely  observed  and  many  commitloea  urgpd  upon  the 
railroads  that  better  (acilities  for  Ncg^ro  patronB  be  provided.  Complaints 
were  made  to  the  railroad  commissioners  of  many  of  the  Southern  States. 
Aluo  to  the  railroads  operated  In  the  South.  Th««  Central  of  Georgia,  the 
Southern  Railway,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line»  the  Nashville.  Chattanooga  nnd 
St.  Louis  Railroad,  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Tejcaa  and  Paoi^c  Railway 
were  among  the  roads  which  improved  the  accommodations  for  colored 
passengers. 

Lynchings  in  1915 
Show  an  iTicrenM, 

During  the  year  1915  the  nimiber  of  lynchings  as  reported  by  the 
research  department  of  Tuskegee  Institute  was  sixty-seven.  Of  those 
lynched  fifty-four  w^re  Negroes  and  thirteen  were  whites.  This  is  five 
more  Negroes  and  eleven  more  whites  than  were  put  to  death  by  mobs 
in  1914  when  tiie  record  was  forty-nine  Negroes  and  tliree  whites.  In- 
cluded in  the  record  are  three  women.  In  at  least  four  instances  it 
later  developed  that  the  persons  put  to  deatli  were  innocent  of  the 
offences  charged.  Eighteen,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
lynchings,  occurred  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Only  eleven,  ten  Negroes  and  one  white*  of  those  put  to  death,  of  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  t^tal,  were  charged  with  rape.  Other  pffences  and  number 
lynched  for  were:  Murder  seventeen;  four  whites  and  twelve  Negroes; 
■  Wiling  olficers  ot  the  law,  nine;  three  whites  and  six  Neip-oea;  woundfiiK 
ofTicera  of  the  law,  three:  clubbing  an  officer  of  the  law,  a  family  of  four, 
father,  son  and  two  daughters;  poisoning  mules,  three;  stealing  hogs,  two, 
white;  dbre^rding  warnings  of  night  riders,  two,  white;  insulting  women, 
thre*?;  entering  women's  rooms,  two;  wounding  a  man,  two;  stealing  meat, 
one;  burglarj*.  two;  robbery,  one:  Btealing  cotton,  one;  charged  uith  stealing 
a  cow.  one:  furnishing  ammunition  to  man  resisting  arrest,  two;  beating 
wtfe  and  child,  one,  white;  charged  with  being  accessory  to  the  burning  of 
a  bam.  one. 

Lynchings  occurred  in  the  following  states:  Alabama,  nine;  Arkansas,  five; 
Florida,  five;  Georgia,  eighteen;  Illinois,  one;  Kcntuckj't  five;  Louisiana, 
two;  Miaeissippi.  nine:  Missouri,  two;  Oklahoma,  three:  South  Carolina, 
0D«;  TenmflMee,  two;  Tmcaa,  five. 
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^difroes  Ohjfct  To  Use  of 
Objectionable  Ternia  When 
Refexring  to  Them, 

Especial  objection  is  raised  to  the  xxae  of  the  terms  "Wench"  and 
l^egress."  The  term  "Wench"  which  hundreds  of  years  ago  in  Eng- 
id  was  applied  to  a  young  girl  or  a  serving  maid  has  come  in  this 
nmtry  to  apply  interchangeably  to  a  prostitute  or  a  Negro  woman. 
le  term  Negress,  which  by  common  usage  on  the  part  of  the  white 
iress,  is  ''Applied  to  feminine  denizens  of  the  underworld  and  police 
jourt  habitues  identiiied  with  our  race,  is  repulsive  to  Negro  women 
living  pure  wholesome  lives." 

One  of  the  leading  Btorw  of  Washington,  D.  C,  advertised  in  the  daily 
papers  ft*i  having  "Niggtr"  goods  for  aale.  When  the  attention  of  the 
proprietor  of  thi?  store  was  called  to  this  adverlise-ment  and  was  told  that 
the  colored  people  who  generally  patronized  the  store  objected,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  B&id  that  he  meant  no  reflection  on  the  colored  race  and 
immediately  ordered  the  sign  down. 

The  colored  people  of  Boston  objected  to  the  Hougtiton  and  Dutton 
Company  Store  using  the  term  "Nigger  curl"  as  an  advertiftemf>nt  forsome 
black  astrachan  cloth.  Aa  Buon  as  this  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
proprietor  of  the'store  tbe  sign  was  removed. 

Concennng  advert  ieing  picturrB  used  by  the  Ankeuser-Busdi  Brewing 
Company  the  Negroes  of  Washington  issued  th^  following  protest:  This 
great  buainc^ss  concern  ha&  departed  from  it-s  custom  of  selecting  the  most 
eminent  Caucasian  Americans  to  advertise  their  products  and  have  re- 
sorted to  portraying  the  worst  fiiwcimena  of  Negro  Amorirafis.  We  earnest* 
ty  piotefit  against  this  defamation  of  Negro  life  by  such  caricatures  displayed 
at  any  place  and  in  any  way  whatsoever.** 

leaaons  For  av4  Again€i 
Use  of  Term  Negro,  \ 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Negro  Business  League  at 
loston,  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  urged  the  delegates  to  use  all  their 
ifluence  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  use  of  the  word  "Nigger"  and  to 
lave  the  word  "Negro*'  spelt  with  a  capital  "N," 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  News  of  February  13,  among  other 
;hingR  said:  "So  common  and  popular  has  the  corruption  of  the  term 
"Negro"  into  the  derisive  and  most  offensive  "Nigger"  become  that  we 
find  two  English  dictionaries  using  them  synonymously.  Are  you 
willing  to  be  called  a  "Nigger*'  then  have  the  user  tell  you  he  meant  no 
oflence  for  the  dictionary  is  his  authority?  If  not,  stop  using  its 
"Negro." 


I 
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The  BostoD  Guftrdian  Advocating  the  use  of  tHfr  term  "Colored" said:  "A 
white  roan  attempting  to  sell  you  something,  will  say,  "Yes.  quite  a  numler 
M  colored  people  have  bought,  etc."  Ue  vdM  not  say  quite  a  num>»f!r  of 
Negroi:3  have  bought,  etc.**  Why?  The  candidate  for  ofTioe  says,  "I  ask 
yofu  Colored  people  to  vote  for  me»  etc."  He  does  not  say  "I  ask  you  Ne- 
groes to  vote  for  me.  etc."  Why?  In  Congress  the  men  who  deftud  thp  race 
Bay.  "the  Colored  people  of  thia  country,"  while  the  oppoaers  speak  bitter- 
ly and  sarcastically^of  "the  Negroes."  Why?  "Daily  papers,  speaking  of 
the  nspectable  element,  refer  to  the  "Colored  dtizcns."  Daily  papere  un- 
friendly to  the  race  speak  of  "the  burly  Negroes." 

Thoee  favoring  the  use  of  the  term  Negro  point  out  that  "on 
whole  the  term  Negro  is  the  most  suitable  one  in  that  it  is  more  coord? 
iiate  with  the  term:  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  national  and 
racial  designations  than  is  the  term  "Colored"  or  "Afro-American," 

The  word  Negro  has  a  permanent  place  as  a  race  designation  in  both  eth- 
nology and  anthropology  and  ia  used todesignate the blackrace;thatiSf  Negro 
and  black  race  are  used  aynonyraously.  Another  reason  for  the  term '  'Negro" 
being  more  suitable  is  that  all  persons  having  any  trace  of  Negro  blood, 
no  matter  how  light  they  may  be,  are  classed  as  Negroce  and  are  so  designated 
fn  the  lawH  of  fleveral  states.  There  is  an  increasing  use  of  the  word  "Negro" 
and  a  decreasing  use  of  the  words  "colored"  and  "Afro-American"  to  desig- 
nate us  as  a  people.  The  result  is  that  the  word  "Negro"  is,  more  and 
more,  acquiring  a  dignity  that  it  did  not  have  in  the  past. 

Cokred  Tfowcw's  Clubs  To  Confine 
Their  Trade  To  Firms  Not  Makivg 
iTisuUing  References  To  The  Race. 

In  the^l914,December  number  of  Advertising  and  Selling,  a  mag^m? 
for  busineas  men,  D.  E.  Evans,  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  wrote : 
"The  magazines  automatically  eliminate  for  the  Advertiser  the  un- 
profitable public,  illiterates,  foreign-bom  and  Negroes,  because  these 
are  not  included  in  the  magazine  reading  class."  Attention  was  called 
to  the  (act  that  Mr.  Evans  returned  poor  thanks  to  the  thousand  >  of 
loyal  colored  women  who  are  subscribers  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

Mn.  F.  R.  Ridley.  Chairman  of  the  Boycott  Committee  of  Color«d  Wom- 
mk't  Clubft.  took  up  the  matter.  "The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  was  in- 
formed that  the  Colored  Women's  Clul)s  uf  America  had  pledged  to  confine 
their  trade,  as  far  as  possible,  to  those  firms  only,  which  showed  no  discrimi- 
nation, made  no  reflections  or  insulting  references  to  the  race  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  that  as  the  patronage  represented  by  the  Women's 
Clubs  amounted  to  some  million  of  dollars  a  year,  it  was  worth  while  for 
advertiaers  to  consider  them."  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  replied  to 
thfai  communication  as  follows:  "The  article  you  refer  to  in  the  December 
iMue  of  "Advertising  and  Selling"  entirely  misrepresents  Mr.  Evans'  attitude 
and  itatements.  There  certainly  is  no  intention  on  Mr.  Kvans'  part  to  ca^t 
nflvctioDs  upon  the  colored  race.    He  is  familiar  with  the  most  exoellent 


work  that  has  been  dSwty  eUucatioital  uistitutions  In  behalf  of  tl.C'  ntc«  and 

is  porfccTly  &ware  that  theie  are  many  intelligent  and  proFperoua  dtixens 

the  Negro  race.    The  publication  referred  to  wilt  undoubtedly  make  an 

cplonation  in  the  next  issue." 

lacial  Consciousness  Develops. 

The  growth  of  a  racial  consciousness  is  indicated  by  such  titles  as| 

\e  following  appearing  in  Negro  papers  as  the  following:    "Race 

*atronage,"  "Make  a  Nam^  of  Your  Own,"  '*Is  there  Racial  Conscious-' 

ness  Among  Negro  Folk?'*  "Race  Literatiu-e  Should  be  Fostered,"  "A 

Lack  of  Self-Appreciation,"  "Afro-American  Hymn,"  "Oath  of  Afro*| 

American  Youth.** 

**Ih  there  a  Ritcial  Consciousness  Among  Negro  Folk?"  asked  the 

.ilania  liKHependt-nL     "We  have  not  completely  awakened  a  racial 

mscicusness,  for  when  that  is  done,  we  will  not  try  to  get  away  from 

our  race.    We  shall  be  proud  of  our  own  and  shall  glory  in  the  fact 

^that  we  are  Negroes.    But,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  until  we  have 

levelopcd  a  complete  race  consciousness,  until  we  shall  be  proud  of 

'our  race  and  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we  are  Negroes,  we  can  never  hope 

[or  a  great  and  glorious  future." 

Kelly  Miller,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Howard  Uni- 
ity,  sent  out  the  following  pledge  to  be  signed  by  Negro  youths: 

*1  will  never  bring  disgrace  upon  my  race  by  any  unworthy  deed  or  dis- 
honorable act:  I  will  live  a  Hean.  decent,  manly  life,  and  will  ever  reapect  and 
defend  the  \irtue  and  lionor  of  womanhood:  I  will  uphold  and  obey  the  just 
laws  of  my  country  and  of  the  community  in  which  I  live  and  will  encourage 
others  to  do  likewi^^e:  1  will  not  allow  prejudice,  injustice,  insult  or  outrage 
to  cower  my  spirit  or  sour  my  soul,  but  will  ever  preserve  the  inner  free- 
dom of  heart  and  conscience;  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  overcome  of  evil, 
but  will  strive  to  overcome  evil  with  good;  I  will  endeavor  to  develop  and 
exert  the  best  powers  within  me  for  my  o\\ti  personal  improvement,  and  will 
strive  unceasintcly  to  quicken  the  sense  of  racial  duty  and  responsibility;  I  vdW 
in  alt  these  ways  aim  to  uplift  my  race,  so  that,  to  everyone  bound  to  it  by 
ties  of  blood,  it  shall  become  a  bond  of  ennoblement,  and  not  a  b>'word  of 
iproach." 

Reverdy  C.  Ransom,  Editor  of  th*i  Qxuirterly  Rnnewo!  theA.M.E. 
kupch  expresses  racial  consciousness  in  the  following  prophecy: 

"I  hear  the  pattering  footstc^ps  of  twenty  million  dusky  childrt^n  yet  un- 
born. 
Echoing  down  the  corridors  of  lime, 

A  generation  hence  they  will  be  here  unbarring  wide  the  galea  of  Ufe. 

1  he-ar  them  uttering  the  dumb  and  inarticulate  aspirations  of  a  race 
So  long  restrained. 
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T  hear  the  llrm  and  flteady  footfalla  of  their  tretf,^ 

Marching  everywhere  resUtlossin  the  pBoi  of 
1  hear  no  %*olc6  yielding,  compromiae  or  (ear. 
But  the  full  voiced  notes  of  free  men 
Rising  high  above  the  grave  of^caate. 


men, 


I  ^ee  dark  visioned  countenances  eveiywhere, 

Walking  in  the  paths  of  men  erect  and  unufroid. 
I  see  unwuvering  eyes  look  forth  from  ebony  faces 

Ho  longer  mantled  v^ith  an  age-long  grin. 
But  with  a  look  of  strong  dcterroination  and  re&olve, 
I  loe  a  d&y  of  God,  and  not  a  day  of  color  or  of  race, 
In  whicii  men  trace  with  pardonable  pride  the  fading  rays 
Of  oriental  sunshine  in  their  veins. 


I  aee,  now  near  at  hand,  the  opening  day  of  the  darker  races 

Of  mankind  in  which 
Americans  of  African  descent  stand  forth 

Among  the  first  Americans." 

^igilanee  Committee  WotddLook 
' ''  :  hUeresl  of  Negroes  at  the 
.^nal  Capital, 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Jones,  Editor,  The  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate^ 
advocuted  that  a  Vigilance  Committee  should  be  organized  among 
"^'  :-3  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  Negro's  interest  at  the 
al  Capital, 

Ha  said:  *'If  various  organisations  and  reform  movements  find  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  representative  at  the  Nation's  capital,  why  does  not  the 
Negro  find  it  necessary?  We  have  no  representative  of  our  race  in  Con- 
tgrcaa.  No  doubt  some  one  will  quickly  say  that  the  Congressmen  there, 
ara  our  congressmen.  That  is  true.  But  there  is  no  racial  rep resenta tire 
of  the  ten  millions  of  Negro  citizens,  there.  There  ought  to  be  some  one  then 
at  the  dty  of  Washington  who  could  at  least  suggest  the  mind  of  one-tenth  of 
the  American  popubtion/' 

White  Press  Does  Not  Give 
Negroes  a  Square  Deal 

White  newspapers  in  reports  concerning  Negroes  do  not  always  give 
fthem  a  square  deal.  This  was  especially  ti  ue,  it  was  maintained  with 
referc-nce  to  the  newspaper  reports  concerning  the  protest  of  Negroes 
the  pictures  shown  in  the  "Birth  of  a  Nation."  In  the  report 
the  Philadelphia  hearing  by  the  Swarthm^re  News,  the  editor  of  the 
iChrislian  Recorder  says,  "Reporters  from  all  the  leading  papers 
Philadelphia  were  present  at  the  meeting,  but  for  some  reason  or  oth< 
i  no  discernible  report  of  the  same  in  the  daily  papers." 
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'In  othor  woT*t«i  fhfre  wpmwl  to  be  o  conspiracy  ot  silence.   Becttusethe 

le  wa«  c^'^  'i  way,  th'  ■'  report.    Had  there 

on^'thinK  t-ro  boen  ..te  utterance,  th<!r« 

would  Rumty  ha\u  been  a  ftport.     People  got  their  faots  from  th«  ppeM, 

ihtate  fads  are  always  bad,    the  opinion    will    be   unlavorabli-.      This  is 

true  of  Noicroti3  than  of  other  groups  because  the  people  at  large  are 

dependt'nt  chiefly  upon  the  newspapers  for  information  concerning  them. 

"Not  only  do  th»  papere  affect  the  opinions  of  our  white  frienda,  but  of 
ofur  own  people^  to  le^en  their  confidence  in  one  another. 

"Now  what  t»  to  be  done?     We  ahould  develop  strong  ne^^■spaperB.      The 

Italian,  finding  he  cannot  get  a  square  deal,  establishes  his  Italian  paper,  bo 

doea  tlu'  German;  and  today  the  reason  this  country  is  not  absolutely  for  the 

Alliea,  Ue«  chiefly  in  the  German  press,  which  has  given  facts  which  other 

Ipapnn  have  omitted." 

Negro,  The  North,  The  South 
and  **The  Birth  of  a  Nation:' 

The  objections  to  the  photoj^ay  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  was  th< 
cause  of  heated  and  extended  discussions  through  the  press,  the  pulpit' 
and  In  other  ways.    In  Philadelphia.  New  York  and  Boston,  riots 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  opposition  to  the  presentation  of  the 
play.    In  the  North  and  South  the  Negroes  protested  strongly 
the  play  being  shown. 

The  chief  objections  of  the  Negroes  to  the  play  which  is  based  on  Thonuui 
Dbcon's  *'The  Clansman"  were  that  the  scenes  as  depicted  represented  the 
Negro  in  a  bad  ligiU,  tlmt  the  play  tended  to  stir  up  race  prejudice,  that  it 
disturbed  I  ho  iH?aceful  relations  between  the  races,  that  it  tended  to  prejudice 
the  young  pflopio  ot  the  North  who  do  not  understand  the  race,  especially* 
Ihc  fonygti  eloment  who  have  but  little  contact  with  the  Negro.  That  Uw 
pictures  revi\'rd  and  incited  race  rancor  and  prejudiced  and  poisoned  the 
minds  of  th(»  ynnng  with  whom  OUT  young  must  live  and  work  out  thnr 
dnatiny.  some  incidents  in  the  'Birth  of  a  Nation"  that 

are  truo  *  ^vms  that  stand  out  sharply  above  all  thereat 

art!  1  .  ai  portrayal  of  Negro  characters  during  the  Reconstruction 

ppriiw   i3  depicted  ar«  not  true  historj*  but  fiction  and  romance. 

To  meet  the  objections  of  the  Negroes,  and  it  was  said  to  show 
no  ill  feeling  towards  the  Negro  was  intended,  an  additional  reel  to 
ahow  the  progress  of  the  Negro  was  added.  The  general  opinion  o( 
the  Negroea  with  rrferpnce  to  this  addition  was  that  it  wus  clearly  oul 
of  place. 

The  Bridgeport  Connecticut  Herald  commenting  on  what  it  termed' 
an  unju&t  complaint  of  some  Negroes  said:  "Intdligeut  colored  people 
know  fun  well  that  theire  are  two  sides  to  the  Negro  problem  just  as 
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In  the  reGOBBtruction  days  of  the  "flixtlM,"  no  one  butthesuper-proudor 

ifi^onint  will  deny  that  the  Negro  problem  was  in  its  moet  perplexing  state. 
Th«fe  are  motion  pictures  repreAentiog  the  early  cotonists  of  New  Knglajid 
as  supentitiouB  witch-bumeni:  yet  there  is  seldom  a  protest  as^aicst  auefa^ 
dbna;  there  are  photoplays  depicting  disorderly  and  drunken  scenes  in  t\ 
mst,  and  there  b  scarcely  a  murmur;  and  in  most  melodramatic  fUms  pre 
pvroua  m  -'-rs,  bankers,  brokers.  etc.»  are  depicted  as  cruel  and] 

dastardly  -  't  there  is  no  demand  that  they  be  suppressed." 

The  attitude  of  the  South  towards  the  Negroes'  objections 
fairly  well  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the  Houston,  Texas  Chronicle  by  M. 
E.  Foster,  the  editor  of  that  paper.  The  article  was  occasioned  by  the 
objection  of  a  body  of  Houston  Negroes  to  the  play  being  shown  in  that 


stating  that  he  had  seen  the  picture  in  Nofw  York  the  edltorsaid:  '*I  want 
to  aay  to  the  people  of  Houston  that  every  man  and  woman,  and  every  child 
over  ten  years  of  age  should  see  the  play.  Furthennore,  every  Negro  who 
can  possibly  gain  admission  should  see  it.  It  will  prove  beneficial  to  th« 
Krgro  race  rather  than  harmful,  and  no  Negro  can  seriously  object  to  it. 
The  rhaHnMc,  North  Carolina  Observer  said  after  seeing  the  play  that 
no  n  I  be  found  for  the  objections  which  the  Negroes  v-tre  making. 

•'J  ;  !iat  was  in  the  life  of  the  Negro  of  the  South — and  there  waa 

much  of  that — is  brought  out,  as  well  as  the  worst.  The  Birth  of  a  Nation 
i«  but  a  bit  of  past  history  in  picture.  The  colored  people  of  the  present 
lime  may  draw  from  it  a  contrast  in  conditions  vastly  to  their  credit. 

A  niunber  of  editorials  in  the  Northern  papers  indicated  that  in 
ly  instances  the  white  people  got  from  \newing  the  photoplay  that 
Negro  u*as  maligned  and  that  race  prejudice  was  stirred  up. 

Ai  ia  the  New  YorK  Outlook  said:    The  evil  in  "The  Birth  ofa 

Nat^  .the  fact  that  the  play  is  both  a  denial  of  the  power  of  deval- 

|opetnent  within  the  Negro  and  an  exaltation  of  race  war.    The  Kanaan  City, 

[isBOuri  Times  said:    *'It  is  a  wonderful  spectacle,  this  'Birth  of  a  Nation* 

)that  is  showing  in  motion  pictures  in  Kansas  City  this  week:  a  scenic  marvel. 

And  yet  what  is  to  be  thought  of  an  author  who  would  deliberately  bring  all 

the  resources  <»f  his  art  to  bear  on  a  spectacle  founded  on  raoe  hatred?    He 

wled  in  iiicturing  the  Negro  as  wholly  degraded  and  bestial,  with 

)  possibilities  of  e\il.*'     The  Duluth,  Minnesota  Daily  said,  after 

lotoplay  had  been  shown  in  that  city:    "This  is  not  a  case  at  all  analo- 

llo  having  fun  with  or  ridiculing  on  the  stage,  the  Irish,  German,  Swedes, 

tHtish,  Japanese,  Jews,  farmers  and  what  not.    The>'  are  used  to  add  to 

the  hilarity  of  comedy,  the  pathos  of  melodrama  and  quite  frequently  become 

the  hrrocs.    They  arc  always  the  friends  of  the  audience  and  their  audienties 

ar*  friends  of  theirs.     There  is  always  mutual  good  feeling.     *The  Birth  of 

a  Nation'  is  not  of  this  order.   Its  whole  aim  and  purpose  is  not  to  caricature 

tlie  black  race,  but  to  depict  it  as  debased  and  brutal." 

The  Birth  of  a  Nation  was  attacked  on  two  other  groimda.    One 
it  was  not  accurate  historically  and  the  other  that  it  tended  to  show 
that  the  South  was  right  and  the  North  wrong. 
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The  Vtevr  Tcrk  Outlook  eonccming  the  hiatonea]  side  of  the  play  said; 
**The  difficulty  with  Mr.  Dixon  as  a  purveyor  of  history  is  that  he  is  not  a 
historian.  A  historian  not  only  presents  true  incidents  from  the  past ,  but^  if 
he  is  fair-imnded  and  impartial,  takes  care  that  the  Incidunts  are  representa- 
tive and  typical.  Many  of  the  moet  effecti\'e  and  most  misleading  scenes 
in  *The  Birth  of  a  Nation*  occurred  some  time,  somewhere  in  the  South. 
Chosen  aa  the  whole  picture  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  however,  they  are 
unfair  and  vicious." 

Other  criticisms  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  play  pointed  i 
that  there  never  were  any  such  battles  between  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
the  Negro  Troops  as  the  films  show.    "The  Ku  Klux  oi)erat^i  in  small 
bands,  mostly  at  night.    There  were,  however,  serious  race  riots 
many  southern  states.    Then,  Thad<leus  Stevens,  one  of  the  great 
of  American  parliamentary  leaders,  who  is  represented  by  St<' 
was  not  married.    So  all  that  dnimatic  matter  about  his  sons 
daughters  visiting  South  Carolina  is  not  based  on  any  facts  of  his  life. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Professor  of  American   History  in  Hai 
University,  arraigned  the  play  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  insult 
the  United  States  Army  and  President  Johnson. 

"A  prime  ohjeclion  to  the  whole  thing  is  its  caricature  of  the  Union  Army 
and  Union  soldiers;  and  particularly  its  absolutely  unfounded  aeries  of  pic^ 
turea  intended  to  leave  upon  the  mind  the  conviction  that  in  Reconstruction 
times  NejTTo  soldiers  freely  plundered  and  abused  the  white  people  of  the 
South,  and  w.'ere  encouraged  so  to  do  by  their  white  officers.  No  such  thing 
ever  occurred  in  the  whole  history  of  Reconstruction.  The  wearyrs  of  the 
blue  were  not  all  saints,  but  most  of  them  were  white,  and  the>'  were  all  s\ib- 
ject  to  court-marlial.  It  is  an  insult  trf  President  Johnson,  to  the  Sec- 
r«'tar>'  of  War,  to  ever>'  commanding  general,  and  to  every  officer  and  soldier 
to  lead  people  to  believe  that  the  United  States  Army  ^as  the  remorseless 
tool  of  Negro  adventurers  directed  by  Northern  haters  of  the  Southern 
people.*' 

The  George  H.  Thomas  Post  Grand  Army  of  the  Repuhlic  appoint 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  play  during  its  run  in  Chicago. 

The  report  of  this  commiMion  said:  "The  main  point  of  the  play  seems 
to  be  to  show  that  a«  to  slavery  and  secession  the  South  was  altogether  right 
and  that  in  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  the  men  who  defended  the 
Union  were  wholly  M^Tong.  The  wliolc  Influence  of  the  exhibition  in  to 
exdte  sectional  feeling  and  bitterness,  and  its  representations  are  utterly 
false  to  history." 

Attorney  General  E.  C. Turner  of  Ohio  inanopinionsustainingtht 
decision  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Film  Censors  to  bar  "The  Birth  of 
Nation"  from  Ohio,  among  other  things  said:    "Over  and  above  th^ 
mistreatment  of  the  Negro,  the  picture  is  an  insult  to  the  North  and  3? 
diatortion  of  well-known  history  regarding  the  Civil  War. 
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Wa  of  tho  North  are  asked  to  forget,  yet  at  the  lune  time,  uifiulting  our 
h»'Toefl  Afid  our  cause.  This  picture  shown  the  South  to  have  been  right  and 
the  Nnrth  to  have  been  wrong.  Our  fathers  settled  that  controversy  in  the 
arbitrament  of  arms  and  no  good  can  com^  from  an  attempt  to  re-open  the 
queatioQ  oa  distort  its  history  .*' 

S,  M.  Brewster,  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Kansas  inasuil 

:lng  the  right  of  the  State  Censors  and  Appeal  Board  of  the  State  ol 

[Kansas  to  bar  the  Birth  of  a  Nation  from  that  State  said: 

"Said  photo-play  i«  immoral  in  that  it  purports  to  rcpr. 
it  Is  on  the  whole  f  uLsp  and  untrue.     The  senators  and  n 
mentat  ivoe  of  the  federal  government  in  the  North  are  shown  to  be  inducnt 
by  the  basest  molivea.    That  almost  without  exception  the  Northern  sol-^ 
diers  are  depicted  as  'scalawags'  or  brutes,  while  the  Southern  soldiers  are 
depicted  as  th«  flower  of  chivalry.*' 

UlUo  Prnhihit  Whites  From 
Teadiing  in  Negro  Schools  Defeated 
In  Alabama  avd  Georgia, 

In  July  the  Senates  of  the  Alabama  and  Georgia  Legislatures 
iHls  to  prohibit  whites  from  teaching  in  Negro  schools.    The  leading' 
,  newspapers  of  these  two  states  led  in  the  fight  against  the  measure. 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser  said  of  the  proposed  Alabama  Law:  "On  be- 
tbaU  of  the  white  race  of  Alubama,  the  Advertiser  opposes  this  measure.  On 
behalf  of  the  Negro  race  in  Alabama  we  oppose  it." 

The  Atlantic  Constitution  said  of  the  Georgia  Measure:  "The  law  which  pro- 
sto  make  it  a  crime  for  a  while  teacher  to  help  make  abettercitiaenof; 
[the  Negro  would  put  Georgia  in  the  aV)Eurd  attitude  of  sending  her  preachera  am 
[tethers,  her  sons  and  her  daughters  to  foreign  lands  to  do  missionary  work 
among  barbarous  and  aemi-Vmrbamus  people,  when  the  descendants  of  a  raco 
of  these  rery  people  constitute  a  large  part  of  Georgia's  population." 

Bin*  to  prohibit  intermarriage  of  the  races  failed  of  passage  in  the 
[Uinois  and  Michigan  Legislatures.  One  of  the  chief  arguments  ad- 
iced  against  the  bills  was  that  there  was  as  great  or  greater  mixing  of 
races  in  states  which  had  marriage  prohibitions  than  in  those  which 
lid  not  have  such  prohibitions. 
Nurses  May  Not 
Serve  In  Negro  Wards. 


October  6, 1915.  a  law  whirh  had  passed  the  Alabama  legislature  pro^ 
hibiting  white  female  nurses  from  nursing  Negro  males  in  the  Negro  warda 
ofho^jtals  became  effective.    It  was  reported  that  there  was  much  op- 
position to  the  bill  especially  by  persons  interested  in  hospitals. 
The  Stein  Equal  Rights  Bill  was  passed  by  the  1915  session  nf  tho 
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Pennsylvania  Legislature.    Its  purpose  was  to  secure  to  all  persoi 
regardleas  to  race  or  color,  equal  accommodations,  etc.,  in  public  pi 
in  that  state.    Governor  Brumbaugh  vetoed  the  bill. 

Oregon  Abolisfies  Its 
Black  Laws, 

The  Oregon  Legislature  on  February  12, 1915,  passed  a  bill  to  abol 
the  "Black  Laws"  of  the  State,  which  had  come  down  from  the  days 
slavery. 

These  law's  excluded  from  the  state  any  Negro  or  mulatto  and  denied  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  all  Negroes,  miUattoes  or  Chinamen,  regardless  of  their 
place  cif  birth  or  their  dtizexuhip.  These  prohibitiuns  were  of  no  effoct 
because  they  conflicted  with  the  fundamental  lavs  of  the  Nation. 

A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Florida  legislature  to  prohibit  Negroes  from 
practicing  law  In  that  State.    It  passed  the  House  but^ied  in  the  Senate. 

A  proposition  to  submit  to  vote  a  Grandfather  Clause  Suffraj 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Florida  passed  the  Legislature  jus 
prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the  Maryland  and  Oklahoi 
grandfather  clauses. 

A  bill  designed  to  improve  elections  was  introduced  .in  the  01 
legislature  with  a  proviso  to  require  voters  when  registering  to  gi^ 
their  color.    The  Negroes  of  the  State  strenuously  opposed  the  ra< 
and  had  the  proviso  as  to  color  struck  out.    Another  bill  in  the  Obi 
legislature  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  if  enacted  into  law  it  woi 
put  out  of  business  every  Negro  chiropodist  and  masseur  in  the  Stal 
The  bill  was  amended  to  exclude  from  taking  examination  such  as 
practiced  these  professions  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  State  Medical  Board  of  Ohio  in  putting  the  law  into  practice  re- 
quired that  an  applicant  for  a  certificate  to  practice  certain  branches  of  e\ip- 
gery  in  that  state  should  in  his  application  state  his  race  and  complexion  and 
furnish  a  photograph  of  himself.  Burton,  Stewart  and  Bi^rton  practitioners 
of  surgical  chiropody  in  Youngslown,  objected  to  these  requirements,  carried 
the  mutter  before  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  had  the  objectional  features 
eliminated  from  the  application  blanks. 

On  January  23,  Mayor  Spiegal  of  Cincinnati  ordered  the  word  "white" 
stricken  from  the  rules  of  qualification  for  membership  in  the  Cincinnati 
fire  department.  It  had  previously  been  necessary  that  the  applicant  be  a 
white  man. 

The  appellate  division  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  Februao'  sus- 
tained a  judgment  of  $200  obtained  in  the  Fifth  District  Municipal  Court 
against  a  New  York  saloon  proprietor  for  overcharging  two  Negroes  for 
drinks.  Itwasmnp  'at  the  Levy  Civil  Right©  statute  did  not  apply 

to  BftlflQps-    This  »i<  rrned  th»t  it  Oid. 
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\preme  Court  Dedared 
traufdfaiher  Clause  UnconsHtutiotial, 

|0n  June  21,  1915,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  through  Chief 

ioB  White,  declared  the  Grandfather  Clauses  in  the  Maryland  and 

koma  election  laws  invalid.    The  Court  based  its  decision  on  the 

land  that  the  Grandfather  clause  provisions  recreated  the  conditions 

~l^icb  existed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  15th  Amendment  and  in 

Feet  disregarded  this  Amendment. 

One  e^ect  of  the  decision  was  to  reafHrm  the  validity  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Thepress  of  the  country  in  commenting  on 
the  deeiaioa  noted  the  aignltic^nce  of  the  fact  that  the  decision  waa  handed 
down  by  the  Chief  justice,  himself  a  Southerner  and  a  veteran  of  the  Con- 
Maratd  Army.  In  full  afreement  with  the  Chief  Justice  wctre  two  other 
Scuthemera,  Justice  Xiamar  and  Justice  McReynolds,  As  to  the  effect  the 
decision  would  have  on  the  Negro  vote  in  the  South,  it  waa  pointed  out  that 
while  it  established  the  Negro  more  firmly  in  his  right  to  vote,  it  did  not 
matctf^ally  Increaae  the  number  of  Negroes  now  exercising  the  voting  privi- 
U'HK-:  for  with  the  exception  of  Mao'land  and  Alabama  there  were  no  stated 
ch  the  grandfather  clause  was  in  operation.  This  section  of  the 
w.  ...  e;.a  franchise  tawa  became  void  after  January  1. 1916. 

In  a  special  session  of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  a  New  Registration  law 
wm  paased  in  February,  1916.  Under  it  no  persons  who  did  not  vote  in  the 
Kcr«>ember  elections,  1914,  can  vote  now.  It  requires  the  issuance  of  regia- 
tration  certificatea  to  all  persons  who  voted  In  the  November  elections  of 
1914.  These  certificates  must  be  secured  from  the  registrars  of  the  several 
prrecincta  between  April  13  and  May  11,  1916.  The  only  right  to  issue  or 
withhold  oertificatea  rests  with  the  registrars. 

SUUiS  Supreyne  Court 
thai  Convicts  CariTiot 
le  Held  Under  Criminal  Contracts  to 
Work  out  Fines. 

Edward  Rivera  a  Negro  of  Monroe  County,  Alabama  was  convici 
_pf  petit  larceny.    His  fine  and  cost  amotmted  to  $58.75,    Under  the 
Code,  Rivers  could  have  been  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  not 
than  sixty  days,  or  he  might  have  signed  up  a  labor  contract. 
ring  a  custom  prevalent  in  the  South  since  the  Emancipation  he 
the  latter.    A  planter  paid  Rivers'  fine  and  became  his  surety.    In 
for  this  Rivers  signed  a  contract  to  reimburse  the  planter  by 
jfkinc:  at  six  dollars  a  month  and  keep  for  nine  months  and  twenty- 
..    Rivers  failed  to  carry  out  his  contract  was  rearrested  and 
Lmc  fined  one  cent  and  $87.75  cost.    For  this  he  was  bound  to 
for  another  surety  for  fourteen  months  and  seventeen  days, 
[ivera  Biux^tiea  were  indicted  for  peonage. 
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The  Federal  District  Court  for  Soathem  Alabama  held  that  no  pMUUt^ 
had  been  committed.  The  cuae  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court.  No- 
vember 30,  1914,  a  decision  was  handed  down  which  in  effect  nuIlIAed  the 
Alabama  contract  Labor  Law.  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  convicts. 

Two  views  concerning  this  decision  were  expressed  in  Alabama.  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser  tsaid:  **The  decision  uf  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Duited  States  in  th*-  Alabama  contract  Labor  Tjtw  case,  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  badefTfc!ct  on  lalior  conditions  in  Alabama.  And  we  want  to  point  out 
at  the  beginning  that  the  worst  sufferer  will  be  the  Negro  prisoner,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  send  for  some  white  friends  to  get  him  out  of  jail.  The 
law  on  which  the  decision  was  based  was  designed  as  a  friendly  act  to  the 
prisoner  but  this  unfortunately  will  be  tho  one  who  will  suffer  most,  under  the 
*  law  aa  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  prisoner  will  now  have  no 
hopes  of  getting  freedom  of  open  work  and  opj^ortunity  of  living  and  working, 
under  the  man  who  has  helped  him:  his  fine  and  his  costs;  he  vnW  have  no 
other  alternative  than  to  work  out  his  sentence  in  the  mines  or  on  the  roads 
of  the  State." 

W.  A.  Wadsworth,  a  planter  of  Prattvtile,  Alabama,  wrote  the  Editor  of 
the*  Advertiaer  as  follows:  "Your  article  discussing  the  contract  Labor  Law, 
says  the  decision,  "will  undoubtedly  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  labor  con- 
ditions in  Alabama,  We  believe  the  reverse  will  be  true.  As  the  Alabama 
low  stood  the  contract  law  nullified  thelaw  and  defeated  justice,  Negroes 
had  worked  this  law  for  aU  it  was  worth  for  his  advantage.  Under  our  ob- 
servation Negroes  are  generally  bought  out  when  convicted  of  carrying  a 
pistol  or  selling  blind  tiger  whiskey  around  church  on  Sunday.  We  can 
never  make  the  criminally  inclined  believe  it  is  a  wTong  he  has  committed 
■gainst  society  for  which  he  is  punished,  but  believes  it  is  just  a  scheme  the 
oflicers  have  to  make  money.  And  when  a  prisoner  Is  liberated  for  money, 
it  lends  support  to  that  theory.  1  think  the  question  has  been  aettled  riKhC 
at  last.  A  great  burden  has  been  lifted  from  many  at  the  people.  The 
criminally  inclined  will  see  the  necessity  of  saving  their  earnings  to  be  able 
to  protect  themselves  in  such  emergenciea.  And  they  will  act  accordingly, 
Negroes  will  now  become  mor^  sol»er,  industrious,  saving  and  law  abiding; 
hence  will  make  for  better  citizens  and  laborers.  A  fruitful  cause  of  irritation 
among  landlords  has  been  removed. 

Snpferne  Court  Gives  Wider 

Application  to  the  Fourteenth  AmendmerU. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  which  was  designed  to  protect 
Negro  was  recently  given  a  wider  application  by  the  United  St 
Supreme  Court,    Arizona's  ante-alien  law  provided  that  com] 
partnerships  or  individuals  emplo>Tng  more  than  five  persons   sh< 
have  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  "qualified  electors  or  native  bom  ci 
zens  of  the  United  States," 

Mike  Raich,  a  cook  and  a  foreigner,  was  discharged  by  his  employers 
under  this  law.  Raich  brought  suit  and  ti>ok  hia  case  through  all  the  courts. 
Justice  Hughes  in  giving  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  saad: 
"It  requires  do  argumoDt  to  show  that  the  right  to  work  for  a  living  in  tha 
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common  occupntions  of  the  community  is  of  the  vpry  essence  of  the  pereona! 

frc«<iora  and  oppottunity  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
nviTit  to  secure.  If  this  could  be  refusad  solely  upon  the  ground  of  mce  or 
ciaiiunality  the  prohibition  of  the  denial  to  any  person  of  the  equal  prote^' 
ttoa  of  the  laws  would  be  a  bare  form  of  words/* 

In  January,  1915,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Fulton  County,  Atlanta, 

irgia,  handed  dovpi  a  decree  temporarily  restraining  Rabban  Temple, 

Atlanta,  of  the  Negro  Mystic  Shriners  from  using  the  paraphernalia, 

.,  as  used  by  whites  in  this  order  in  Georgia.    The  ease  was  appealed . 

Riifht  to  Have  Negroes  on  Juries 
Trying  Negroes  Cmirts  Decide, 

In  May,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  Southern  Georgia, 
Lttomeys  for  a  Negro,  Robert  Kitchens,  who  had  been  convicted  of  the 
kurder  of  a  white  man  and  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  sought  to 
(btain  his  release  on  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,    The  writ  claimed  that 
Negro  had  been  deprived  of  his  rights  under  the  Fourteenth  A  mend- 
it  in  that  Negroes  were  excluded  from  the  jury  box.    An  appeal  was 
ited  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,    January  19,  1916,  th« 
ipreme  Court,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction,  dis- 
the  appeal. 

In  190y,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  a  aomewliat  similar 
caotf  where  Marcellua  Thomas,  a  Negro  convicted  of  murder  in  Harris  County, 
^Tex»«,  appealed  his  case  on  the  p"ound  of  absence  of  Negroes  from  the  Jury 
"which  rendered  the  verdict.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  conviction  and 
said:  "It  may  be  that  the  jury  commissioners  did  not  give  the  Negro  race 
full  prorata  with  the  white  race  in  the  selection  of  the  grand  and  petit  jurors 
in  this  case,  still  this  would  not  be  evidence  of  discrimination.  If  they  fairly 
and  honestly  endeavored  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  did  not  in  fact  dia- 
criminate  against  the  Negro  race  in  the  selection  of  the  jury  lists,  then  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  been  Wolated.*' 

PreWous  to  this  time,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cases  of  Rogers 
w.  Alabama  and  Carter  pa.  Texas,  decided  that  the  exclusion  of  qualified 
Negroes  from  jury  service  on  grand  and  petit  juries  on  account  of  their  race 
an<l  color  is  a  denial  to  Negroes  on  trial  in  courU  where  such  exclusion  is 
allowed  them,  an  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  as  being  in  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
eofiiing  to  the  rulings  in  these  cases,  if  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  verdict 
against  a  Negro  either  in  the  criminal  or  civil  courts  has  been  rendered  by 
n  jvjr>'  from  which  Negroes  had  been  excluded  on  account  of  their  race  and 
color  »uch  a  verdict  will  \ye  set  aside  on  appeal  or  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Conversely  Negroea  on  trial  or  parties  to  a  suit  have  the  right  to  demand 
that  Negroes  be  on  the  trial  juries.  A  decision  to  this  elTect  was  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  in  March,  1*J13.  This  decision  held 
that  it  wu  the  duty  of  county  commissioners  and  other  bodies  making  up 


jury  lists  to  pUca  the  names  of  Negroes  in  jury  boxtn  for  jury  duty,  otherwim 
when  Negroes  are  tried  or  are  parties  to  suiU  and  these  suit^  are  decided  ad- 
versely to  them,  they  have  the  yght  to  appeal  on  the  ground  of  race  dis- 
crinunatioti. 


In  Maixjh,  1915,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  dismissed,  on 

grotind  that  the  Court  was  without  jurisdiction,  a  suit  brought  up 

it  by  John  B.  Gaskin,  a  Negro  of  Chicago,  to  compel  the  Forest  Hoj 

Cemetery  of  that  city  to  pernit  hira  to  bury  his  wife  in  that  cemetei 

in  a  lot  which  he  owned  and  in  which  his  two  children  had  previous 

been  buried. 

At  a  time  subseqiient  to  the  burial  of  the  two  children  the  owners  of  the 
cemetery  had  passed  rulei!  excluding  Negroes  from  burial  in  it.  Gajikin 
brought  Buit  against  the  oeraetery  under  an  Illinois  state  taw.  kno'a  as  the 
"Grave  Yard  Bill."  Tlas  law  prohibited  any  discrimination  in  the  price  of 
graves  by  cemeteries  on  account  of  race  or  color.  The  case  was  carried 
through  all  the  courts.  Gaskin  was  unable  to  show  that  he  had  been  di»- 
criminated  against  in  the  prices  of  graves. 

A  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
lations  calls  attention  to  the  use  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth 
Fifteenth  Amendments  in  litigation  between  capital  and  lal' 
cording  to  the  Commission's  report,  up  to  1911  the  Unite<l  ^  i 
preme  Court  intervened  in  fifty-five  cases  in  which  the  Fourti 
Amendment  was  invoked.  In  thirty-nine  of  these  eases  private 
porations  were  the  principal  parties.  Thirty-two  statutes  were  affect 
by  these  decisions,  and  in  only  three,  concerning  the  civil  rights 
Negroes,  were  the  personal  rights  of  individual  citizens  involved, 

Norfolk  Adopts  New, 
Richm&itd  Amends  Old 
and  Birmingham  Votes 
Down  Segregation  Law. 

March  26,  1914,  the  Norfolk,  Virginia  city  council  adopted  a  n< 
segregation  ordinance  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinance  declared 
valid  by  the  police  and  city  courts  on  February  2,  April  8, 1914,  a 
making  lawful  segregated  residence  districts  in  cities  of  Maryl; 
failed  to  pass  the  legislature.  May  5,  1914,  LouisAulIe,  Kentv  ■'  • 
council  passed  a  segregation  ordinance.  July  7,  1914,  a 
eegregation  ordinance  was  voted  down  by  the  Birmingham,  Aiabi 
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"^'•nri).    In  October,  1914,  a  segregation  ordinance  passed  the 

i.se  of  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  city  coiancil,  but  was  pigeon 

m  the  commitiee  of  the  upper  house,  ^ 

nontl  city  council  amended  the  segregation 

t-T  of  buildings  and  not  the  number  of  r^- 

I.  ulofk  in  asctrtained  to  be  "white"  or  "colored." 

'!  ■ ;-  from  getting  more  property  in  the  neighborhood 

■I  lioigh  Mrwtlfl, 

\y\b,  the  St;nate  uf  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  by  a  17  to  15 
'i  the  proposal  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow  a  system 
<r.  iu_rai  -H,-;^rf»giition  between  the  races. 

(n  AriHl,  t!)15.  th*>  South  Carolina  Legislature  passed  an  act  by  which 
muniiM  le  by  reasonable  and  suitable  ordinances  for  the 

KSTBi:..  In  June  11*15,  the  Senate  of  the  Tennessee  Leg- 

iUati^rv  by  a  votp  of  Hev>'n  to  twelve  refused  to  take  up  a  bill  providing 
(or  segregation  of  the  races  in  municipalities  in  that  state. 

^"■'■'t'^/tw  and  Referertdum  , 

rt  St.  Louis  to  Pass 
\  Segregation  Laws, 

ry  29,  1916,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  a  city  election  under  the 
.V. .  V  and  refei-endum  voted  in  favor  of  two  segregation  ordinances, 
of  which  may  be  adopted.    One  provides  that  a  Negro  or  a  white 
may  not  become  a  resident  in  a  block  occupied  entirely  by  those  of  the 
ite  races.    Under  this  ordinance  about  500  blocks  will  be  avail- 
for  Xegro  residence.    The  other  imposes  the  same  restrictions  in 
Tiing  seventy-five  per  cent  white  or  Negro  residents.    If 
J».iv.  ..lid  more  stringent  ordinance  is  adopted  only  about  150 
will  be  available  for  Negro  residence.    Under  either  ordinance 
; )  of  proi)crty  is  not  to  be  restricted.    The  St.  Louis  election 
'ti.^  ;.. ....  Lime  that  segregation  has  been  submitted  to  popular  vote, 

It  of  140,000  registered  voters  in  the  city,  70,096  voted;  52,220  for 
17,876  against 

The  following  an-  rommenta  with  reference  to  the  adoption  of  segregation 

In  St.  lyouis.    The  St.  Louis  Republic  said:     "Negroes  will  have  a  new 

■  to  prove  the  worih  of  their  racial  inheritance,  to  demonstrate 

"'ty    as    home-buildcra   and    community-builders.     Segregation 

i:  of  the  raCe  by  itself  in  the  residence-districts  of  a  great 

1  conspicuous  achievements  of  the  colored  race  in  America 

liurinjc  the  past  quarter-century  have  been  achievements  in  which  the  white 

™  ,-  i,.,e  i.jifj  jiQ  direct  part.     Commenting  on  this,  the  Troy,  New  York, 

''Assumption  that  segregation  is  good  for  Ncgroca  because  it 

'  lunity   spirit   and    foster   race  impulses  resulting  m 

Ti  'falls  dowTi'  because   the  St.   Louis    segregation  is 

'I  >.[!  men  are  driven  into  doing  things  they  do  not  often 

lU  a  from  such  enforced  octiop/* 
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T/w  Negroen  Attitude 
Towards  SegregatiotK 

A  representative  protest  from  the  Negro  press  against  the  St. 
law  appeared  in  the  Richmond  Planet:  "All  of  these  laws  and  regul 
tions,"  it  said,  "are  in  violation  of  constitutional  vested  properl 
rights,  and  ultimately  jurists  will  be  found  with  manhood  and  c( 
science  enough  so  to  rule.  The  only  proper  course  is  to  agitate  ai 
contend  until  the  latent  sense  of  fair  play  ever  existent  in  the  Ameri< 
people  is  aroused." 

The  NegrcKS  generally  «are  opposed  to  segregation  in  cities.  In  most 
instances  however,  they  assume  a  passive  attitude.  Juat  how  they  feel  about 
it  is  succinctly  expressed  by  the  Philadelphia  Christian  Recorder,  the  official 
organ  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  denomination  has 
a  large  number  of  members  in  all  the  citiea  where  segregation  has  been  agi- 
tated or  adopted.  '*A  segregation  law\v'ilhany  sort  of  justice  in  it.  would  be 
by  mutual  agreement  of  all  parties  concerned.  But  the  Negro  has  nothing 
to  do  with  these  segregation  faws.  His  convenience  and  wishes  are  not  in 
any  way  consulted.  Again  segregation  laws  are  designed  to  stop  Negro  prog- 
ress. They  affect  only  the  progressive  Negro,  who  is  trying  to  better  his 
condition.  They  do  not  segregate  the  races  for  they  permit  an  ignorant 
servant  to  live  with  whites,  and  a  vicious  storekeeper  to  live  among  Negro*  s, 
and  while  men  not  only  to  visit  but  maintain  houses  of  immorality  among 
Negro  residents,  Wliy  do  Nogro«>»  buy  in  a  neighborhood  wh^re  there  are 
whites?  The  reason  is -simple.  Only  in  white  neighborhoods  are  there 
decent  sanitary  conditions.  He  wants  t^  live  on  a  street  where  ther«  are 
lights.  He  want?  lo  get  out  from  the  brothels  and  dives.  He  wants  to  get  on 
a  street  where  water  connections  offer  him  more  protection  from  fire  and 
cut  down  his  insurance.  If  the  cities  would  give  Negroes  their  propor- 
tionate part  of  municipal  improvements  in  the  way  of  pavements,  sewers, 
lights,  police  protection,  and  so  forth,  they  would  do  much  more  than  they 
are  now  doing  by  passing  segregation  laws." 

UnjaxT  A(^  ■  InCninpeti^on  of 

N€iiroe!<  '     lies  Urged  as  Hea$on 

For  Rural  Segregation, 

Mr.  Clarence  Poe,  editor  of  the  Progressive  Farjner  and  the  chief  ad- 
vocate of  the  segregation  of  the  races  in  niral  districts,  in  an  address 
the  University  of  Virginia  on  the  subject  "What  is  Justice  Betw< 
White  Man  and  Black?"  discussed  at  iengCh  his  reasons  for  adv6ca1 
rural  segregation.     He  said  the  present  conditions  give  the  Negro 
unfair  advantages  in  competition  with  the  white  man.    One  econ< 
the  other  social 

The  economic  advantage  is  that  Negroes  are  able  to  buy  land  and  make 
crope  on  a  scale  of  li\ing,  clothing  and  housing  tliat  the  respectable  whit« 
farmer  and  hiB  lamily  doing  the  lame  character  of  work  cannot  xomL    Tfaa 
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ukM  iidvantflge,  he  said,  ii  ihat  when  Negroes  move  mto  a  wWte  neighbor- 
hood t  -  nmbtr  the  whiter  in  8  neighborhond,  or  become  of  bad 
dkvmr'  may  be  forced  to  move  away  becjiuse  there  is  no  longer 
An  adequate  white  social  life,  or  ade^uatvly  f^upported  white  schools  and 
,  I  ..r..ht>a,  or  else  for  the  greater  security  of  white  farmers'  wives  and  daugh- 
Thii)  Hegregation  would  not  apply  to  Negro  tenants.  The  proposed 
jiian  i\:  '*That  wherever  the  greater  part  of  the  land  acreage  in  any  given 
dIfltri4M  that  may  be  laid  off  within  a  county  is  oft*ned  by  one  race,  a  majori- 
X-  tens  of  such  a  dintrict  should  have  the  right  to  bay,  if  they  ^ish, 
t':  .  e  no  land  shall  be  sold  to  a  person  of  a  different  rare,  provided 
•  is  approved  or  allowed  {as  being  justified  by  considerations  of 
t>j>  protection  and  social  life  of  the  community)  by  a  reviewing 
Judge  or  board  of  county  commissioners.*' 

JtfToes  Not  Goiwiwy  PoBseBsion 
M    "    '  'S  Rapidly  as  Advocales  of 

Alkge. 

[There  wbs  much  commendation  of  and  vigorous  dissent  from  Mr, 
'«  views.  It  is  pointed  out  that  after  fifty  years  of  effort  Negroes 
been  able  to  acquire  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  land  in  the 
i;  that  while  Negro  farmers  are  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  total 
lere  in  the  South,  Negro  farm  owners  are  only  seven  per  cent  of  the 
J  owners. 


The  per  cent  of  Che  total  farm  lands  owned  by  Negroes  is  small  as  for 
example  in  North  Carolina  seven  per  cent,  South  Carolina,  eleven  per  cent; 
G«orgU,  seven  per  cent;  Alabama,  nine  per  cent.  The  real  competition  is  in 
the  Negro  tenant.  It  is  also  asked  if  the  raising  of  the  Negroes'  standards  of 
Irring  would  iiot  help  to  remove  the  unfair  competition? 

mth  Carolina  Whites 
[OppoM  Rural  Segrei/alion, 

Among  the  whites  in  North  Can)lina  actively  opposing  rural  segrega- 
)n  UTL'  W.  0.  Saunders,  Editor  of  the  Elizabeth  City  Independent  and 
T.  Stephenson,  solicitor  general  for  Winston-Salem.  In  an 
it/jrial  against  rural  segi-egation.  Mr.  Saunders  pointed  out  that  the 
lUon  mills  were  depleting  the  white  rural  population.  Every  white 
It  farmer  who  has  a  number  of  bright  and  active  children  old 
to  stand  at  a  machine,  is  the  prey  of  the  cotton  mill  owners. 

Mr.  Stephenson  in  an  article  in  the  South  Atlanti*  Quarterly  for  April,  1914, 
Ob  "Sp^egation  of  White  and  Negro  Races  in  Rural  Communities.*'  sug- 
V  "It  would  be  well  to  have  a  commission  appointed  by  the  legis- 

li'  ,  estignte  rural  race  problems."    An  impartial  investigation  may 

i  '♦*  white  people  are  not  leaving  their  farms  because  of  the  presence 

01  ..  r.  ...,;: t)  or  that  "the  effect  of  segregation  by  legislation  upon  the  rela- 
tione between  the  racet  would  probably  be  more  portentous  than  that  upon 
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th»  hi<iu5trial  or  moral  life  of  either  race.    A  different  sort  t)f  mre  f<«lliic 
'  would  be  aryua^d  by  nirul  seKTegatlon  agitation  than  by  ju  ;  legb- 

Ution,     The  whit*  people  and  Negroes  who  had  been  h\ .   .  uy  ads 

Id  amieable  relations  nil  their  liveft  would  find  themat^Ives  Hrrayi'd  in  opposing 
camps.  "This  is  probably  the  most  delicate  race  issue  Utat  has  arisen  since 
Emancipation  becaus43  it  involves  fundAmental  rights.  Voting,  for  instance, 
ifi  a  privilege;  but  the  right  to  hold  property  is  inherent  in  dtizcnship  and 
should  not  be  tampered  with  without  great  caution." 

Land  VfUms  Rising,    DemomlraHtyn  Agents 
Say  they  art  not  Affected  by  Negroes  Buying 
or  Not  Buying. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Weatherford,  Southern  Field  Secretarj',  lniornar.!oi 
Committee  Youiig  Men's  Christian  Associations  in  an  article  "Rj 
Segregation  in  the  Rural  South"  in  The  Survey  for  January  2^  191 
discusses  the  issues  involved  in  the  rural  segregation  question, 
wrote  letters  to  the  740  farm-demonstration  agents  in  the  South,  c^ 
quiring  whether  Negroes  were  buying  land  in  their  communities, 
there  opposition  to  this  bu>'ing  on  the  part  uf  the  whites  and  if  tl 
buying  of  land  by  Negroes  had  anything  to  do  with  the  rise  or  fall 
land  prices. 

The  replies  indicated  that:  *'there  is  no  serious  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  white  fanners  to  Negro  land-o«7iership.  Many  of  these  demonstration 
agents  went  further  and  auid  that  the  Negro  farmers  were  much  bettpr  as 
l&nd-ownors  than  as  tenants  or  as  day-laborers;  and  that  the  wtiite  farmers 
were  encouraging  theae  Negroes  to  own  their  own  farms,  irmsmuch  as  they 
added  to  the  eeononruc  assets  of  the  community  through  tbeir  better  efforts 
aa  land-owners.  Most  of  the  demonstration  agents  answered  that  they  did 
not  think  it  made  any  particular  difference  as  to  the  land  values,  whether 
Negroes  were  buying  land  or  not." 


How  ike  Neffro  FceU  With 
Rejerertce  to  Rural  Segregation. 

Concerning  justice  between  white  man  and  black  in  a  segregatit 
program  the  Nori'olk,  Virginia,  Journal  and  Guide  said:    "Can  se^ 
gation  of  the  races  be  operated  'equally  applicable  to  both  races?*    Tal 
the  jim  crow  car  law  as  an  example.    It  pro\ndes  that  railroads  mi 
furnish  equal  accommodations  for  both  races.    Do  they?    Not  in 
single  particular.     How  about  segregation  in  the  cities?    Is  i' 
that  white*  people  violate  this  law  with  impunity  whenever  and  >.  .„ 
thoy  desire  to  do  so?    Is  not  the  Negro's  segregated  district  the  subj( 
of  rank  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  mtmicipai  improvements? 
not  the  Negro's  segregated  district  made  the  dumping  ground  U 
Bocial  evils  that  ori^nate  in  white  sections?" 
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Arro^'IItiiC  to  Mr  Poe»  **DoubIp  protection  ts  given  t^the  whEtca)  hy pro- 

-iction  must  be  tjiken  ui)oti  petition  of  freeholders,  but  provision 

to  prevent  Negroes  from  getting  a  district  laid  off  in  oppoBitioti 

•'5  of  the  white  people.    Of  couree  there  are  not  many  c«sea  In 

M  be  able  to  attempt  it,  but  if  they  would  be  able  to  lay  off 

'he>'  had  a  majority  of  the  land  and  of  the  voters  and  jieti- 

■''4  future  land  »al«?^  there  to  Negroes,  it  would  be  easy 

y  found  their  rights  endangered  to  get  up  a  petition  for 

a  Larger  district  in  which  white  voters  would  be  in  the  majority/' 

Id  contrast  to  the  above  there  is  no  provision  made  for  safe-guarding  the 
ricHtB  of  the  Ne^ora  in  rase  the  whites  in  each  county  in  the  state  should 
d»UrTT  f  Ia>ing  the  whole  county  of!  in  districts  in  which 

land  I'  -  ■--■  would  be  prohibited.     It  naturally  follows  that 

M/han  the  law  is  adopted  it  will  be  put  into  operation  in  some  districts  in  every 
ebuf'lv  As  soon  as  Negroes  are  prohibited  from  buying  land  in  one  district 
V  sn  to  the  adjoining  district;  and  the  white  political  leader  in  this 

d. V  ....1  set  about  making  his  district  white  l>ec8uae  his  neighbor's  dia- 

irict  is  while,  and  it  will  be  done  as  proposed  above. 

"Tlw  real  object  of  the  law  is  not  to  prohibit  Negroes  from  living  in 
-  h*\c  ( ..rini:nU'us.  but  to  prevent  Negroes  from  owning  land.  Can  there 
on  raised  to  the  presence  of  a  Negro  fanner  in  a  com- 
...ii...^^  ^x"  xv,.,...  ..is  farm  that  could  not  be  raised  against  a  Negro  farmer 
who  rented  his  farm?  Do  not  court  records  and  religious  and  moral  statistics 
eTi  '  rhrre  Is  less  crime  among  the  property-owning  class  of  Negrties 

t  ;.:  the  tenant  class?" 

'e^e^ion  Declared  Irwalid 
In  Adantnnnd  Valid  inLoumnUp  arid  Richmond. 

September  17,  1914,  Judge  E.  H.  Wells  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
n  a  decision  holding  the  segregation  ordinance  valid.    Cer- 
flned  in  police  court  for  Nnolation  of  the  ordinance,  had 
led  the  case. 

?mber  24, 1914.  Judge  J.  P,  Gregory  of  the  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
iminal  court  held  that  the  segregation  ordinance  of  that  city  violated 
ither  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  nor  the  Kentucky  bill  of  rights. 

ranuary,  1915.  city  Attorney  Pollard,  Richmond,  Virginia,  ruled 
Negro  congregation  could  use  the  Leigh  Street  M.  K.  Ghiu-ch 
it  had  purchased  from  a  white  congregation.  The  church  is  on 
of  I^eigh  and  P^fth  Sti-eets,  with  entrance  on  Leigh  Street. 
Street  side  of  the  block  is  "white*'  and  the  Fifth  Street  side 
"colored."  The  ruling  said  that  the  Leigh  Street  entrance  must  not 
'U«d,  but  that  an  entrance  must  be  made  on  the  Fifth  Street  side. 

'    12,  1915,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  declared  the  Atlanta 

ordinance  invalid  because  it  was  contrary  to  both  the  federal  and 

t ions  in  that  it  ia*'violati\'eof  the  due  process  clause  of  both 

Under  the  Atlanta,  ordinance  a  white  man  owning  a  house 
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cotild  not  place  another  white  tenant  in  it  if  a  Negro  on  th«  one  side  ob- 
ject<?d,  nor  could  lie  place  a  Negro  tenant  in  the  house  i{  a  whit*  man  on  the 
other  side  objocted.  Neither  could  he  dtspoae  of  hi*  property  to  one  who 
could  either  occupy  or  rent  the  house  under  these  conditions.  In  each  of 
such  instances  an  owner  of  property  could  by  mere  force  of  the  ordinance  and 
Cftprioe  of  an  adjoining  property  owner,  without  any  oompensadon  or  proceaa 
of  law,  be  deprived  for  all  tiine  of  the  right  to  reside  on  his  property,  or  substi- 
tute tenant  or  grantee  to  do  »o.  Such  a  condition .  is  opposftd  to  the  guaranty 
as  embodied  in  the  due  proceaa  clauses  of  the  state  and  federal  constitutions.** 


April  3,  1916,  the  Atlanta  City  Council 
ordinance. 


a  New  Segregatii 


March  31,  1915,  Judge  Quarles  of  the  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
court  held  the  segregation  ordinance  of  that  city  valid. 

April  10, 1915,  Judge  Stump  of  the  Baltimore  criminal  court  in  ov< 
ruling  demurrers  iiled  against  the  indictments  of  parties  for  violatii 
the  city's  segregation  ordinance  upheld  its  validity. 

June  18,  1915,  the  Kentucky  court  of  appeal«  handed  down  a  decision  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  the  Louisville  segregation  ordinance.  The 
decision  said  that;  "all  private  property  is  held  subject  to  the  unchallenged 
right  and  power  of  the  state  to  impose  upon  the  use  and  enjojTnent  thereof 
such  reasonable  regulations  as  are  deemed  expedii^nt  for  the  public  M-elfan*. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  ordinance  which  takes  away  from  any  person  the  right 
to  acquire  property  anywhere  in  tlie  city;  but  the  ordinance  does  prohibit  the 
occupancy  of  the  property  under  certain  circumstances." 

Segregation  Strikes  at.  IruUk'nabk' 

Property  Rights  says  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court, 

April  8,  1914,  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  declared  tj 
sgation  ordinance  of  Winston-Salem  invalid.  Chief  Justice  Wall 
in  the  decision  handed  down  said:  "If  the  board  of  aldermen 
ty  authorized  to  make  this  restriction,  a  bare  majority  of  tl 
board  could,  if  they  may  'deem  it  wise  and  proper'  require  Republii 
to  live  on  certain  streets,  and  Democrats  on  others;  or  that  Protestani 
shall  reside  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  town  and  Catholics  in  anothi 
or  that  Germans  or  people  of  German  descent  should  reside  only  where 
they  were  in  the  majority  and  that  Irish  and  those  of  Irish  descent 
should  dwell  only  in  certain  localities,  designated  for  them  by  tl 
arbitrary  judgment  and  permission  of  a  majority  of  the  alderm< 
They  could  apply  the  restriction  as  well  to  business  occupations  as  to 
residences.*' 

"BesideH  an  ordinance  of  this  kind  forbids  the  owner  of  properly  to  sell  or 
to  lease  it  to  whomsoever  he  sees  fit  as  well  as  forbids  those  who  may  be  de- 
flirous  of  buying  or  renting  property  from  going  where  they  can  make  bar- 
fl&ins.    Yet  this  right  of  disposing  ol  property  has  always  been  held  one  of  the 
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{Bklknable  rights  inddcTit  to  the  owneraHp  of  property  which  no  statute  will 
be  construed  as  h&viiig  power  to  take  away.  Thin  ordinaTice  forbids  a  white 
man  or  a  cnlorrd  man  to  Vivn  in  his  own  house  if  it  should  descend  to  him  by 
inheritance  and  should  happen  to  be  located  on  a  street  where  the  majority  of 
th»  residents  happen  to  be  of  a  different  raoe." 

Since  1911,  thirteen  cities  have  adopted  segregation  ordinancefff 
Itimore,  Mary^land;  Ashland,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Roanoke  and 
foOc,  \^irginia;  Winston-Salem  and  Greensboro,  North  Carolina; 
lie.  South  Carolina;  Atlanta,  Georgin;  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
us,  Missouri;  Oklahoma  Citj-,*  Oklahoma  and  Dallas,*  Texas. 
le  State  of  Virginia  on  March  12,  1912,  passed  a  law  allowing  any 
it^  town  under  certain  stipulations  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
itinn.    A  .similar  law  was  passed  in  South  Carolina  in  1915. 

tniUd  Stoics  A897unf8  a 
Proteciorate  Over  Haiti, 

Jul;    "     ra5,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Port-au-Prince.-  The  xn 

t:.--  -  : '  oident  of  the  RepubUc  was  killed.     United  States  marines 

landed  to  restore  order.    Reinforcements  were  sent  and  for  the 

being  the  United  States  government  took  over  the  control  of  the 

On  August  24,  the  American  Government  asked  the  Haitian 

ent  to  accept  the  draft  of  a  convention  for  ten  years.    The 

Government  acceded  to  the  request.    February  28,  1916,  the 

States  Senate  ratified  a  treaty  the  terms  of  which  provide  for: 

"American  supervision  of  the  finances  and  the  collection  of  custonas  of 
Haltii  American  supen-ision  of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  inquiry  into 
the  t'alidity  of  exisun^  debts  and  relation  of  the  contracting  of  future 
debta.  The  policing  of  the  republic  by  a  constabularj'  commanded  at  first 
by  American  officers.  InterA-entionby  theCnited  States  to  preserve  order 
■Bd  for  guarantwing  the  territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  Haiti.  De- 
Tdoproent  of  Haitian  resources  under  American  auspices." 

There  was  both  commendation  and  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  action  of 
tbr  United  States.  Those  commending  pointed  out  that  the  Haitians  ap- 
pnred  unable  to  govern  themselves  properly.  A  pummarj*  of  the  criticisms 
ol  those  opposed  to  intervention  are  that  one  sovereign  state  had  invaded  the 
r^ta  of  another  sovereign  state,  that  the  intervention  was  accompanied 
•JL  ;iv,  iinneccaBary  Villing  of  natives  by  TTnited  States  forces,  165  or  more  ac- 
v:  to  Colonel  Walker,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  that  conditionaiD 
nM.t  were  no  worse  than  in  many  South  and  Central  American  Republics, 
that  Mexico  presented  a  much  more  gruesome  and  bloody  spectacle  of  self 
f-  u.    Was  not  intervention  largely  because  Haiti  was  all  black 

(;  txak? 
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In  May,  1915,  D.  Hamilton  Jackson,  as  representative  of  the  N< 
population  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  went  to  Denmark  and  laid  befol 
the  govermnent  grievances  of  this  population.    For  improvement 
was  urged  that  Negroes  be  permitted  to  vote  as  almost  every  one  un< 
thirty-six  years  of  age  is  now  able  to  read  and  write.    Improvem* 
in  sanitary  conditions  and  changes  in  the  economic  situation  were 
The  acuteness  of  the  situation  is  largely  the  result  of  the  Euro] 
'War, 

The  Race  Prohlem  in  the  United  States 
and  in  BraziL 

It  is  said  that  Brazil  has  never  had  a  color  line.    There  has  never. 
a  popular  prejudice  there  againet  the  mixing  of  the  races.    Tl 
dency,  as  reported,  is  for  the  Negro  race  in  Brazil  to  many  up  insti 
of  down;  that  is,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  blacks  to  marry  mulatl 
and  for  the  mulattoes  to  marry  whites.    Some  of  the  higlieat  pofiitii 
are  held  by  persons  of  color. 

One  of  the  Brazilian  statesmen  in  discussing  this  subject  with  ex-Preftident 
Rooeevelt  during  his  recent  visit  to  that  country  said  In  substance:  "Of 
course  the  presence  of  the  Negro  is  the  real  problem,  and  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem, both  in  your  country,  the  United  States,  and  mine,  Brazil.  Slavery  wu 
an  intolerable  method  of  solving  the  problem,  and  had  to  be  abolished.  But 
the  problem  itself  remained,  in  the  presence  of  the  Negro.  Now  comes  the 
necessity  to  devise  some  method  of  dealing  with  it.  You  of  the  United  Staifs 
are  keeping  the  blacks  as  an  entirely  separate  element,  and  you  are  not  treat- 
ing tliem  in  a  way  that  fosters  their  self-respect.  They  will  remain  as  a 
menacing  element  in  your  civilization,  permanent,  and  perhaps  even  after 
a  while,  a  growing  element.  With  us  the  question  tends  ^o  disappear,  be- 
cause the  blacks  themselves  tend  to  disappear  and  become  absorbed.  You 
speak  of  Brazil  as  ha\nng  a  large  Negro  population.  Well,  In  a  century 
there  will  not  be  any  Negroes  in  Brazil,  whereas  you  will  have  t^'^nty  or 
thirty  million  of  them.  Then  for  you  thtre  vAW  be  a  real  and  very  uncom- 
fortable problem,  while  for  us  the  problem' in  its  menadng  phase  will  hji%'o 
disappeared.'* 

The  Allies  Use  Black  SoldierB 
in  the  European  War,  Germany  Objects, 

In  the  War  now  going  on  in  Europe,  France  is  using  thousands  of 
black  soldiers  from  Africa  and  is  proposing,  it  is  reported,  to  raise  a 
half  million  by  1917.  Belgium  and  England  are  also  using  Afri< 
soldiers,  Germany  contended  that  no  black  soldiers  should  be 
in  Eurooe.    Against  this  objection  it  was  pointed  out  that  Gi 
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no  means  of  transporting  troops  from  Africa.    Aco^ding  to  re- 
tfae  Ggmana  have  used  a  considerable  number  of  black  troops  in 
le  fighting  that  has  gone  on  in  East  and  West  Africa. 

Tbure  &re  several  Negroes  iu  ttie  Fronob  Foreit^n  Legian.  Eldridge 
£iL3trau>,  from  Bvbadoes,  is  reported  bb  being  the  first  colored  ra&n  tn  the 
EoKlkh  nokB  itXer  the  war  broke  out.  He  ia  an  athlete  of  much  note.  He 
rvprec«nt«d  England  at  the  last  Olympian  Games  and  holds  th«  English 
fBCXTrd  for  100  yarda.  James  Slim,  a  Jamaican,  who  was  in  France  when  the 
vmr  broke  out  joined  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  was  woundi'd^  On 
neoyitfing,  being  a  British  subject,  he  was  admitted  to  the  King*a  exclusive 
reqcitnent  "The  Coldstream  Guards."  Reports  come  of  a  batallion  of  black 
■oldiwt  bah^  recruited  at  Cardiff,  England.  In  this  batallion  there  was  a 
eanpftay  of  forty-five  Negroes  from  the  United  States. 

Dr.  W.  S,  Mitchell,  a  West  Indian  Negro  on  tendering  his  services  to  the 
^^•'°)  Army  Medical  Corps  was  informed  that  commissions  in  this  corpe 
■nly  be  granted  to  persons  of  European  blood.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Rob- 
nrLs,  A  Negro  dentist  of  New  York  City,  was  for  sevreral  months  attached  to 
the  French  Hospital  Service.  His  duties  consisted  mainly  of  inspection 
••rric*  with  many  opportunities  for  operative  work.  Miss  Ludia  Barksdale 
m  graduate  of  the  Provident  Hospital  for  Negro  Nursea  at  Chicago,  is  a  Bed 
Croa  Doreo  with  the  French  army  in  Belgium.  She  is  said  to  have  charge  of 
a  corps  of  500  nurses,  and  is  known  as  "The  Little  Corporal."  In  the  Fran- 
MKpniKdan  War  of  1870  a  Negro  doctor  from  America,  Christopher  Davis, 
did  fuch  good  work  on  the  battle  field  of  Sedan  that  a  recent  pamphlet  on 
••Das  Scblacbtffeld  Von  Sedan"  (The  Battlefield  of  Sedan)  devotes  one  chap- 
ter to  "DerSchwarxe  Doktor"  (The  Black  Doctor)  "A  Good  Swnaritan  in  the 
fun  teoaic  of  the  word,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  men." 

Nctitts  Bejuied  Service  in  South  Africa 
Go  to  Europe  to  Fight.    West  Africans 
'igkt  in  South  Africa. 

"ft  uiitw^ors  that  in  England's  self-governing  colonies  black  men  are 
enlisted  for  the  great  war.  In  the  crown  colonies  on  the  other 
Uiey  are  being  used  as  soldiers.  Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
problem  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  natives  were  refused 
iissdon  to  enter  the  army  to  fight  for  the  empire.  'The  Govem- 
/.s  refusal  to  accept  the  services  of  coloured  men  in  the  fighting 
ha&  not  killed  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  our  people.  We  have  been 
Tormed  that  several  Kimberly  Coloured  men  have  been  successful  in 
icir  applications  for  admission  into  Kitchener's  Army." 

the  Union  of  South  Africa  refused  the  services  of  black  men    to 

th*»    G^^rmana  in  South  Africa,  black  soldiers    were  brought 

''oast  and  according  to  reports  did  good   services  in 

■  1  for  England    the  German  possession  in   that  part 
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<n  wctobur  1.  1915,  the  African  Mail,  which  is  the  organ  of  a 
section  of  English  interests  in  Africa,  advocated  that  England 
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rikise  frum  among  her  Negro  mibjects  In  tht  Crown  Colookfl  td  W«st  Africa 
and  thi^  W(>st  Indies  one-haJf  million  bliurk  soldicra  to  fight  In  the  preMiDt 
^     European  War.  , 

Native  Wo^nen  and  The  Race  Problem, 

In  many  respects  the  race  probleni   bears  hardest  upon  the  nati> 
women  of  South  Africa.    The  breaking  up  of  long  established  custoi 
and  tribal  relations,  the  gathering  into  the  industrial  centers 
numbers  of  the  natives  to  wori-c  in  the  diamond  and  gold  mines   hi 
fallen  most  heavily  upon  the  African  women,    A  native  writing  on  tl 
subject  in  Bantu  Batho  complained  that  the  provisions  for  taking 
of  the  native  women  in  the  cities  were  inadequate  and  tended 
demoralize,  debase  and  drive  them  into  prostitution. 

The  Pass  Laws  and  laws  ^th  respect  to  compounds  also  appear  to  fall 
roost  heavily  upun  the  native  women.  In  a  discussion  concerning  the  wife 
of  an  exempted  native  who  was  not  permitted  to  live  with  him  without  a 
permit  from  the  municipality  the  follo^^ing  ^-aa  reported.  "The  Wife  of  an 
Ex^mpt^d  Native  was  warned  by  the  authorities  against  residing  in  town 
without  a  Permit  from  the  Municipality.  The  husband,  we  are  told,  ex- 
plained that  the  woman  was  his  legal  wife,  but  to  no  purpose.  Apparently 
the  Police  take  an  advantage  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  pro\n8ion  made  \^ith 
regard  to  Exempted  Natives'  wives  in  the  Coloured  Exemption  Ordinanoe. 

Gfotciiig  Distmst  of  White  Man  the 
Formidable  Danger,  says  Lord  GladMont. 

Lord  Herbert  Gladstone,  lately  Govenior  General  of  the  Union 
South  Africa,  just  before  his  retirement  from  office,  in  a  speech 
Pretoria  on  the  Native  question  said:    "We  have  got  to  rememl 
that  natives  are  being  educated,  that  they  are  much  more  \nU 
now  than  they  ever  were  before  in  the  public  affairs  of  South  Afrii 
and  they  are  themselves  developing  what,  after  all,  are  quite  reasonabj 
aspirations.    But  we  find  outside  these  aspirations,  and  away  from  th< 
homes  outside  the  compounds,  they  are  being  gradually  corrupt 
The  process  is  going  on,  and  though  it  may  take  some  time,  it  is  goii 
on.     I  say  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  South  Africa  if  the  native  loses 
own  self  respect,  without  an>i:hing  in  its  place.    Gentlemen,  you  kno| 
whiit  I  say  is  true,  and  on  top  of  it  all  there  is  among  the  natives 
doubtediy  the  growing  distrust  of  the  white  man.    That  is  the  f< 
midable  danger,  and  I  sometimes  wish  that  all  white  men  would  stut 
the  black  men  as  the  black  men  are  studying  the  white  men  at 
te. 

The  Nati\-es  do  most  of  the  manual  labour  o!  the  country,  \ 

bound  10  ask  one^^U  ihe  question:    Ar«  these  men  fairly  and  pr>-'.  j 
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hy  the  white  men  as  men,  with  jxislict  and  sufficient  coh- 
..  \t  w  vvant  to  se*i  la  that  ev<?ry  mpmber  o!  the  white  coin- 
iild  kiiow  he  la  responsn>]e  to  the  Native,  and  treat  him  with 
Lvic-iUcTAtioa  and  absolute  justice." 


JtUivt  QtuiSlio7i  as 
by  Natives. 

In  the  Sotith  African  Quarterly  for  November,  1915,  Mr.  Maurice  S. 

in  an  article  discussing  the  Native  Question  says:    "There  are 

ipotenta  indic^iting  possible  upheavals  and  dislocations  which 

watched,  studied  and  anticipated  by  suitable  legislative  and 

listrafcive  actions.    If  we  wait  until  representative  institutions 

be  made  applicable  to  all  our  population,  the  debacle  will  be  upon 

in  S*juLh  Afi-ica  long  ere  that  time  comes.    Meantime  two  things 

id  out  as  lx*uig  essentially  and  immediately  necessary;    First,  close, 

Llchful  and  continuous  study  of  the  ever  varying  phases  of  what  is 

the  Native  Question,  the  relation  of  the  races  and  effects  of  the 

contacts.    Second,  adequate  voicing  of  this  knowledge  in  Parlia- 

The  first  of  these  I  regard  as  most  important  and  as  the  ques- 

the  moment." 

Ahnntu  Bathn  nn  prj»an  of  the  natWes  in  commenting  on  this  article  said: 

lion  of  ParUament  the  fact,  that  the  Native 
ing  through  a  period  of  awakening  and  intel- 
development  that  probably  has  no  parallel  in  the  hifitorj'  of  the  world. 
i,  >....;reds  of  thousajids,  nay  milliona  of  our  people  have  passed  'through  the 
mill'  of  Industrial  and  domestic  employment  in  the  harbours,  railways  and 
mines  miJ  to  less  extent  as  agricultural  laborera.  There  remains  the  aggre- 
Cale  effect  that  has  been  produced  upon  the  native  mind  by  contact  with 
modern  ui>-to-date  ideas,  literature  and  practice. 

Wc  venture  the  opinson  that  if  the  Union  Parliament  does  not  adopt  the- 
tt:unuiabtu  principle  of  justice  and  equality,  as  the  basis  of  legislative  enact- 
•  '  ^  then  the  whole  of  native  legislation  as  such,  will  inevitably  crumble  to 
Our  reason  being,  that  the  I<a>\'s  of  the  Linion  are  not  equal  between 
UH>  White  and  Native  Races*  and  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  calculated  to 
rauA?  strain  and  antagonism. 

:aythut,  after  thf?  conclusion  of  the  present  war,  the  greatest  question 
I.   the  British  Empire  vnW  be  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  relations  be- 
tmcii  the  White  and  the  Native  Races  of  South  Africa." 

^he  Labor  Problem  in  Africa. 

The  problem  of  labor  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  race  friction  in 
ica.  The  colonial  policy  of  the  European  Governments  with  pos- 
ions  in  jVfrica  is  generally  one  of  exploitation.  The  owners  of 
ibber  plantations,  cocoa  plantations,  the  gold  and  diamond  mines 
(her  commercial  centers  are  ever  in  need  of  labor.    It  is  at  hand. 
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abundant.    It,  however,  has  its  own  support  and  does  not  need  or  i 
to  work.    The  problem  is  to  get  this  labor  to  work.    At  an  earlier  da: 
they  could  have  compelled  them  to  work.    Now,  however,  there  must! 
fiome  legality  in  the  methods  to  get  the  Natives  to  labor.    And  so  fl 
appears  that  the  methods  adopted  by  the  whites  in  Africa  to  get  natave" 
labor  is  caitsing  mucli  of  the  abuses  and  friction. 

\jnerease  Taxation  of  Natives  atid  Compel 
Them  to  Labor  LoTt^er  Tijne  for  WhUes. 

A  Report  of  the  Native  Labour  Commission  for  the  East  Africft^ 
fProtectorate  held  that  methods  in  the  Protectorate  for  getting  laboi 
►should  be  improved.    The  Commission  recognizes  that  the  only  satii 
factory-  labour  is  that  which  is  voluntaiy.    Recruiting  by  professioi 
agentb  should  therefore  be  abolislied,  and  District  Officers  sliould 
instructed  to  encourage  natives  to  go  out  to  work,  laboiu*    cami 
properly  managed  by  Europeans  being  established  at  suitable  cenl 
^to  which  employers  would  resort  for  labour. 

Id  the  dbeuasion  In  the  English  Parliament  with  referentje  to  the  report  of 
the  Labour  Conunission  in  East  Africa  it  was  said:  "that  a  number  of  aettlere 
hnvr  Wnon  rons'Antly  pressing  on  the  Government  to  force  the  natives  out 
of  ll  rder  that  thetv  may  he  a  more  adequate  supply  of  la- 

hoin  •  :d.    The  poaiUon  of  the  native  Is  a  wrious  one.    It  has 

betm  suggested  that  the  taxation  of  the  natives  should  bv  increased,  so  that. , 
thoy  may  be  foiced  lospend  a  long«ir  time  in  the  year  labouring  forthewhite  ^ 
settlers.    It  has  been  suggested  that   they   ahould  be  compelled  to  wsar 
cloi:       ■      -  'cr  that  they  may  be  forced  to  buy  them. 

^Lahoxa  I  ;/s  in  the  Tran^vaaL 

Concerning  labour  conditions  in  the  Transvaal  Mining  Field,  W. 
Rainaford  writing  in  The  Survey  for  February  14, 1914,  said:    ^*Thej 
would  teiir  the  gold  and  diamonds  out  of  the  unwiUing  earth.    To 
sure  of  profit — they  must  tear  them  out  as  quickly  as  may  be.    Nati^ 
labour  must  be  had- 

"Now  there  in  a  great  supply  of  native  labour  in  Africa,  but  it  takes  timcto 
get  it.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  strong  black  men  living  in  semi-idle- 
ness, t.  e.»  on  the  work  of  their  wives  and  children.  But  to  make  them  work 
for  the  white  man  is  no  easy  matter.  The  natives  brought  from  a  distanw 
have  to  be  herded  in  'compounds,'  fed,  organised  and  disciplined;  and 
hero  naattura  take  a  bad  luni." 

Regulatiorts  mth  Reference  to  Jim 
Crow  Cars  in  Johanne^mrg. 

Two  regulations  with  reference  to  public  conveyances  were  protested^™ 

f  the  natives;    One  was  that  in  Johannesburg'^^the  original  nativea^l 

to  be  excluded  from  the  privileges  which  were  to  be  granted  to  the^ 

ace;  namely  the  right  to  board  the  tramcars  (streetcar 

ktest  against  this  said: 
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Tho   Rallroftd   Department  provide*  reserved  fompArtmeaU  for'  thu 

•infl»   colortd   p-  Natives  luijethor:  tHw  »3rft»CB 

lout  creoting  ru  y; 

"It  aeetns  to  me  th&t  the  colored  people  and  Indiana  are  buing  granted 
Ihb  privilege  because  they  instituted  a  'Test'  Case  agftinst  ths  Town  CouQ* 
d\  in  the  Suprtsne  Court,  which  court  decided  In  their  favour,  and  that 
t>R'  Natives  are  belns  excluded  because  they  have  done  nothing  in  tht 
rutiMrr/' 

Til  Tore    native    ministers   of   the   fotpel 

nn  :  on  railroadii  wliich  will  vnaLle  tli«m  to 

:  <i  rale's,  it  will  be  tivct^asury  fur  them  to  h&vo  their  r«rtiAcat«a 

.     _  L^         '-y  a  white  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Tht  Native  and  the  Housing  Problem. 

The  gathering  of  thousands  of  natives  into  the  municipalitiea  of 
rath  Africa  to  do  mining  and  other  work  has  created  housing  prob- 
of  u  very  serious  nature.    The  general  rule  is  to  aegregate  the 
itives  into  what  are  known  as  "compounds."   A  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  housing  conditions  among  other  tlnngs,  reported  that: 
"The  existence  of  hundreds  of  yards  in  Johannesburg  in  which  large 
lumbers  of  natives  are  housed,  contrary  to  Municipal  regulatioiw  Li  a     „ 
'scandal  to  public  decency  and  a  source  of  danger  to  the  community.  .^H 
le  rooms  in  these  yards  are  often  badly  built  and  in  a  bad  otate  of  ^1 
pair,  they  are  on  the  whole  greatly  overcrowded  and  are  let  at  exorbi- 
it  rents. 

With  regard  to  the  houatn^  of  Native  women  and  girls  who  romo  to  town 
for  domefttic  service,  tlie  Committee  isuiianimouily  0/ opinion  that' the  pro- 
vision of  rest  houses  and  labour  bureaux  for  women  and  firla  Is  urgvntly 
%  but  that  the  Government  through  its  Native  Affairs  Department, 

ther  than  the  Municipality,  is  the  body  which  should  undertalce  this  work. 

ProUst  Against 
forf*  Hcusing  Conditions. 

T*  ^     '^'ude  of  the  natives  towards  the  Housing  Problem  la 
iXk-^  •  following:    "We  hold  that  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  assert- 

tliat  we  voice  the  opinion  of  the  Johannesburg  natives,  when  we 
the  authorities  should  provide  suitable  sites  in  the  vicinity  of 
>urg,  for  Native  Townships;  where  the  natives  will  have  the 
ight  of  buying  stands  for  permanent  settlement." 

I  rouses  in  us  a  feeling  of  suspicion  that  tlie  inten- 

o  keeptlie  natives  in  a  perpetual  state  of  serfdom. 

citizens  of  this  country  and  as  such  they  must  be  consulted 

tijig  them.    If  the  white  people  really  wish  to  succeed  In 

^  t  h  Africa  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  they  raa^t  learn  to 

tinuiw  ii.<  .^  i^M  %  es  respectable  and  good  citizens  by  encouraging  them  to  live 

iTffind  lives.*- 


Native  Liquor  and  the  Hcmsing  Problem, 
The  report  of  the  joint  commission  on  Native  Liquor  and  Houang, 
"The  inadequacy  of  the  rpeans  at  present  employed  to  en- 
force the  liquor  law  for  natives  in  our  midst  is  notorious.  The  extent 
which  that  law  is  evaded  and  the  facility  with  which  natives  can 
"obtain  what  is  legally  debarred  them,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
further  comment.  At  first  the  intention  of  this  Committee  was  to 
confine  its  attention  to  suggestions  for  a  more  effective  administration 
of  law,  but  at  an  early  stage  it  became  apparent  that  the  native  housing 
question  was  so  intimately  related  to  that  of  illicit  liquor  selling  that  it 
was  impossible  to  hope  for  reform  in  the  one  without  attempting  im- 
prox-^ment  in  the  other/' 

The  Commitloe  advocated  the  introduction  of  the  following  Additional 
means  of  copinjt  with  the  evil. 

1.  That  the  Government  by  means  of  its  railways  and  excise  departmente 
use  ila  powers  to  prevent  the  importation  into  the  TranfiNtiol  of  liquors  such 
as  are  sold  to  the  natives. 

2.  That  as  far  as  possible  Compounds  be  made  inaccessible  to  the  liquor 
runnpr,  and  that  where  this  has  not  already  been  dono,  Comiwunds  be  fenced 
with  corrugated  iron  or  i^ire  entanglements,  such  fence  to  have  but  one  or 
two  gates  guarded  by  special  police,  tlie  open  spaces  between  such  fences  and 
the  Compound  projier  to  he  lighted  and  patrolled  at  night. 

*eHtior%  Avers  thai  Land  Act  Law 
Compels  Service  and  Takes  Away 
Means  of  Ind€j)e7idence  and  Self  Inipravement, 

The  Native  Land  Act  segregating  Nativee  into  certain  prescribed 
[,  outside  of  which  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  or  hire 
iterests  in  land,  went  into  effect  June  19,  1913.  At  a  special  meeting 
the  South  Africiin  Native's  National  Congress  resolutions  were 
adopted  protesting  against  the  land  act.  Provisions  were  made  for 
sending  a  deputation  to  England  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Im- 
jrial  Government  and  to  arouse  public  opinion  on  the  question  of 
[ative  Grievances. 

A  clear  statement  of  the  Native's  objection  was  contained  in  a  pe- 
ition  to  General  Botha,  Prime  Minister  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Among  other  things  this  petition  said : 

"We  make  no  protest  against  Iho  principle  of  separation  bo  far  as  it  can  be 
fairly  and  practically  carried  out.  But  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
this  law  to  effect  any  greater  sejiaration  between  the  races  than  obtains  now. 
It  is  evident  that  the  aim  of  this  \nv>  is  to  compel  service  by  taking  u\\-ay  the 
mean*  of  independence  and  self- improvement.  This  compulsory  wrvlce  at 
reduced  wages  and  high  rents  will  not  be  separation,  but  aninterniingling.of 
the  inost  injurious  character,  of  both  races." 

The  Commission  reached  England  and  was  being  well  receive 
when  war  with  (iermany  stopped  its  work. 
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^tfsSaii  ''ties  Under  Land  Act  Too 

In  actual  practice  it  is  found  that  neither  the  whites  nor  the  natives 
ATO  entirely  Batiafied  with  the  working  of  the  Act.    The  natives  claim 
Xh,i  '■    "■    '■'■  -ibilities  in  the  matter  of  deprivation  of  land  and  conipulsion^H 
to  :        1  labour  is  too  great.    The  whites  on  the  other  hand  say  thal^^ 
they  are  not  getting  enough  advantages  in  the  matter  of  additional  and 
cbe&per  labor  and  of  opportunities  to  acquire  more  land.    Whatevi 
may  be  the  recommendations  of  the  Natives  Land  Act  Commission  th 
whites  would  oppose  the  expropriation  of  any  white  man's  land  in  favor 
stives. 

Two  interesting  comments,  one  from  a  white  person  and  the  other  from  s 
Natiw  on  this  attitude  follows:  An  editorial  in  the  South  African  Christian 
Express,  Octoherl,  1915,  »ays:  "Those  wholightly  entered  upon  thepoUcy 
of  eegre^ation  involving  alienation  of  land  will  find  much  food  for  thought  in 
the  report  of  the  meeting  held  by  the  Assessor  of  the  Native  Land  Com- 
mifliion  with  the  Stutterheim  farmers  at  the  end  of  August  last.  Its  proximi- 
ty to  the  Natives  territories,  the  suitability  of  the  rough  and  lirokcn  hut  not 
entirely  unfnrtile  river  slopcis  for  peasant  settk'ment  and  the  presence  of  a 
cciiaiderable  Native  population  already  in  possession,  have  indicated  a  strip 
of  the  Stutterheim  Division  as  ^'ell  adapted  for  the  settlement  of  the  natives 
ousted  from  elsewhere.  The  Assessor  has  therefore  been  meeting  *ith  both 
of  the  parties  concerned  to  oonsult  as  to  a  demarcation  and  a  dividing  line, 
but  apparently  not  with  great  succe^is.  The  natives  appear  to  have  replied 
that  Ihey  prefer  to  have  things  remain  as  thej'  are,  and  the  Europeans  have 
asBUmed  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  opposition  to  any  alienation  of  land 
from  their  own  race. 

^LfQvd  Segregation  a  Manifestation  oj  World 
Wid€  Struggle  Between  Co7i flirting  Interests 
of  Rick  and  Poor. 

T'      '    '  ing  feature  of  the  Stutterheim  situation,  is  as  we  see  it,  no! 
rat,.  iiathy.    No  doubt  that  is  present;  but  essentially  it  is  the 

[manifestation  of  the  world  wide  struggle  between  the  conflicting  in- 
terests of  the  rich  and  poor,  the  haves  and  have-nots.    Racial  feelinj^J 
bitters  the  conllict,  shall  we  say?  or  the  poverty  and  backwardness  of^B 
the  native  people  intensifies  the  racial  feelings.    It  does  not  matter 
vhich  way  we  put  it,  if  the  two  elements  are  recognized.     In  the 
Land  Act  the  primary  object  is  to  pro\ide  against  racial  incom- 
ibility  and  antipathy;  but  here  at  once  when  the  Assessor  com< 
to  face  with  actualities,  he  finds  himself  involved  in  the  larger  issue.' 

tand  Act  Not  for  Pure  Segregation  j 

But  to  Prevent  Industrial  Co7rt petition,  1 

The  natives  comment  on  the  attitude  of  the  white  land-holders  with 
[reference  to  the  act  said:    "The  protest  of  the  Stutterheim  farmers 
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aiBBunst  any  attempt  at  alienation  of  land  from  their  own  in  favor  of 
natives  is  the  third  report  where  farmers  and  prominent  public  men 
have  been  reported  to  have  protested  against  any  suggestion  for  tha 
expropriation  of  land  from  Europeans  in  favour  of  Natives.  \Vhat  i 
more  interesting  to  me  is  the  fact  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
^struggle." 

Those  who  have  been  assiduouely  foUowfns;  polUics  In  this  country  will  not 
he»lUt€  to  Rp-ee  that  any  attempt  by  the  Government  to  expropriate  land 
belonpnj  to  a  white  man  for  Native  aettleraent  will  be  loUowed  by  a  political 
atrife  which  may  cauB«  or  rouse  another  "Artned  Protest/' 

What  the  farmers  object  to  Is  not  to  live  %'ith  nativea  aa  their  SKrvAnta. 
but  ts  to  live  with  them  as  neighbors  and  free  men.  It  U  then  evident  that 
they  will  only  agree  with  the  Act  in  so  far  as  it  forces  natives  to  render  their 
■ervicts  to  them  free  of  charge.  Of  course,  It  must  be  remembered  that  th« 
principle  underlying  thU  Act  is  not  that  of  segregation,  pure  and  simple,  but 
that  of  depriving  natives  of  the  power  of  competing  economically  and  in- 
dustrially with  the  white  man,  by  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  serfdom.  l*h« 
struggle  in  which  the  natives  are  engaged  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews  in 
^Ruaeia.  We  learn  how  the  Jews  !n  Russia  are  prohibited  from  entering  cer- 
tain part*  of  the  country,  and  how  they  are  not  allowed  to  own  land  without 
certain  restrictions.  A  few  da>'s  ago  a  prominent  member  of  the  Duma  ia 
fwported  to  have  said: — "We  must  prevent  the  Jews  from  holding  land. 
Thay  are  more  hardened  to  the  struggle  for  existence  than   the  Russian 

, peasants,  and  we  cannot  allow  them  to  swaHow  up  the  Kussians  economi* 

Really." 

HetduHonB  of  SoiUh  African 
Native  Congres$, 

The  South  African  Native  National  Congress  held  its  1915  annual 
meeting,  July  30  to  August  S  at  Kroonstad.  It  closed  by  adopting 
the  following  resolutions  setting  forth  the  needs  and  the  grievances  of 
the  natives  of  South  Africa: 

"This  Congress  having  heard  the  report  of  the  Deputation  to  England  on 
the  Natives  Laud  Act  respectfully  requests  the  Government  to  suspend  as 
far  aa  possible  the  operation  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  purchasing,  leasing 
and  hiring  of  land  by  natives  until  the  Natives  Land  Commission  has  re- 
ported and  Parliament  acted.  This  Congress  deplores  the  unhealthy  con- 
ditions under  which  the  natives  live  in  the  Municipal  Locations,  want  of 
suitable  accommodations  for  those  natives  who  have  to  live  in  towns,  the 
difficulty  of  providing  decent  boarding  houses  for  respectable  natives  within 
the  Munioipalitles  and  the  diMculty  of  securing  Licenses  by  natives  to 
(tablish  for  themselves  boarding  houses  within  the  Municipal  Areas.  This 
!ongreas  therefore  resolves  that  for  the  proper  accommodation  and  housing 
of  natives,  township*  should  be  established  within  municipal  An*as  where 
natives  could  purchase  building  sites  and  erect  suitable  houses;  That  the 
wholesale  arrests  and  prosecution  of  those  natives  who  are  found  residing  in 
towns  without  permits  bo  suspended  until  provision  is  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  townships;  And,  that  the  principle  of  trading  by  natives  within 
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th«  Municipal  und  Government  Locations  be  extended  througjiout  the 
Union. 

That  the  Govemmpnt  ahatiW  encourage  the  emploj-mcnt  of  educated 
native*  in  the  Civil  Service  Department,  such  as  Interpreters  and  Clerka. 

'  ' '  •  th»  exiatinK  policy  of  subalituiing  white  Interpreben  for  Native  In* 
in  Law  Courts  should  be  abolt&hed. 

That,  the  Government  should  bring  in  legislation  during  the  next  seaaion 
of  Parliament  to  repeal  Pass  Laws  against  women  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  ako  a  Law  to  do  away  with  the  night  Pass  regulations  against  women  In 
the  Union. 

Further  that  the  Government  should  bring  in  further  legislation  in  the 
next  seasion  to  recognize  Exemption  Law  in  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Union. 

That  the  Law  against  cohabitation  between  black  and  white  b«  amended 
ftnd  be  made  operative  against  the  white  men  so  aa  to  ensur*  the  protection 
of  black  and  coloured  women." 

Neifro  an  InUmaiional 
'  ority  on  Poetry, 

vt  uiiam  Stanley  Braithwaite,  who  for  the  past  twelve  years  has 
the  study  of  American  poetry  his  cause,  is  recognized  in  America  and 
j&broad  aa  the  leading  authority  on  American  poetry.    Each  year  h< 
publialies  in  the  Boston  Transcript  a  review  of  poetry  for  the  year.  He 
[also  publishes  each  year  an  Anthology  of  Anjerican  Poems  in  which  he^ 

ludes  what  he  considers  the  best  poems  written  during  the  year. 
^"Over  there  (England)  among  literary  folk  and  publishers  at  least,  Mr: 
Braithwaite  is  regarded  as  the  beyt,  if  not  the  sole  authority  on  Ameri- 
can poetry.    So  much  is  this  the  fact,  that  it  is  considered  in  England, 

far  as  the  professional  verse  making  for  magazines  is  concerned,  that 

A  to  be  In  Mr.  Braithwaite's  anthology  of  American  poems  of 
',  is  not  to  be  known  aa  a  poet." 

'A«  Negro  in  Literature 
in  1914-1915. 

Each  year  Negroes  issue  through  standard  publishing  houses  books 
m  a  variety  of  topics.    In  1914-1916  books  were  published  in  field  of 
history,  biography,  law,  education  and  the  race  problem.    The 
important  of  the  books  published  were: 

The  Education  of  the  Negro  Prior  to  1861,  The  History  of  the  Education 
of  the  Colored  People  in  the  United  States  from  the  Beginning  of  Slavery  to 
the  Civil  War.  C.  G.  Woodson,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York,  1915. 
f|l!K.0O.  One  of  the  best  single  pieces  of  historical  work  done  relating  to  the 
Negro.  It  is  am  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Negro  yet  to  be 
written.  No  stwlent  of  the  Negro  race  can  afford  to  neglect  to  read  this 
book. 

The  Negro,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  No.  91,  Home  tJniversity  Library,  Henry 
"tolt  aiwi  Curnpany,  New  York,  fifty  cente.  A  worth  while  book.  "Short 
statement  of  the  main  kno^^'n  rart§  and  their  fair  interpretation 
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shall  eaable  the  general  reader  to  know  an  men  a  sixth  or  more  of  the  human 
race,** 

American  Civilisation  and  the  Negro,  C  V.  Roman.  The  F.  A.  Davis 
Company.  Phila<let|jhia,  ,1916.  $2.50.  A  valuable  contribution  lo  the 
Uteraturc  on  the  race  t|uestion.  Ably  ^^Titten,  Is  in  effect  an  answer  to 
Sbufeldt'A  America's  Greatest  Problem:    The  Negro. 

The  Haitian  Revolution  1791-1804.  T.  G.  Steward,  The  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Comi>any^ew  York,  1914,  $1.25.  Depicts  this  revolution  and 
follows  the  result?  accruing  in  the  history  of  the  Black  Republic.  Written 
sympathetically  and  from  the  Haitian  standpoint.  Should  be  interejting 
and  profitable  to  American  readers  and  "instructive  and  encouraging  to  the 
American  colored  man."    ' 

American  and  English  Law  on  Title  of  Record  with  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure Supported  by  American  and  English  Decision  15351914,  A.  B.  Coaey, 
Isaac  Goldmann  Company,  New  York,  1914,  Present^s  in  condensed  form 
the  origin,  history,  object,  use,  constitutionality  and  construction  of  the 
American  and  English  Recording  and  Registry  Laws,  etc,,  etc.  Worki  ft 
part  of  the  result  of  seven  years  of  earnest  ellort  and  research. 

Folk  Songs  of  the  American  Negro,  J.  W.  Work,  Fiak  University  PresSf 
Nashville,  1915.  $1.10.  Is  a  study  of  the  origin  and  scope  of  Negro  folk 
music.  This  book  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  student  of  folk  music.  The 
author  gives  a  cliararterization  and  a  classification  of  Negro  folk  songs. 

A  History  of  Louisiana  Negro  BaptLita,  William  Hicks,  National  Baptist 
Publbhiug  Board,  Nnshville,  Tennessee,  $1.00.  Contribution  to  history  ol 
religious  work  of  Negro  in  United  States.  Valuable  information  concerning 
work  of  Negro  Baptists  from  1S04  to  1914. 

-OttftJlundred  Negro  Steel  Workers,  R.  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  Part  IV  of  Chapter 
II  of  Wage-eaming,  Pitifiburgh,  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Publication,  $2.50, 
New  York,  1914.  For  background  see  Appendix  V  of  same  volume  "The 
Negroes  of  Pittsburj;h."  Helen  A.  Tucker.  These  two  studies  are  a  part  of  iha 
very  important  and  exhaustive  Pittsburgh  aurvey.  Valuable  contribution 
to  the  information  concerning  Negroes  in  skilled  occupations. 

Morals  and  Manners  -\mong  Negro  Americans.  Atlanta  Univeraity 
Publications,  No.  \H,  $.75,  Atlanta,  1914.  A  review  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  American  Negroes  and  its  changes  during  the  last  decade. 

Housing  Conditions  Among  Negroes  in  Harlem.  New  York  City,  Housing 
Bureau  report  of  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes, 
New  York,  1915. 

The  Black  Man's  Burden,  W.  H.  Holtzdaw,  Neale  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  1915,  $1.60.  Autobiography  of  the  Principal  of  the  Utica 
(Mississippi)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute.  "It  is  the  story  of  many 
others  like  myself  who  have  struggled  to  get  an  education  and  to  be  of  use  in 
the  world,  but  whose  efforts  will  never  be  known." 

Battles  and  Victorie.3  of  Allen  Allensworth,  Charles  Alexander,  Sherman 
French  and  Company,  Boston  1914,  $1.50.  An  interesting  account  of  the 
life  of  the  first  Negro  chaplain  in  the  regular  army. 

Sogrugation,  The  Caste  System,  and  the  Civil  Service,  Pamphlet,  Kelly 
Miller.  Washington.  1915. 

Woman  in  Medicine,  Mrs.  S.  Maria  Steward,  Wilberforce  University, 
Chid,  tUrcLn  cents,    In  brief  form  gives  history  of  woman  in  the  atudy  and 
ice  of  medicine  in  past  and  present  times. 
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■•  The  Kpgro  Rural  School  and  Its  Ftelation  to  the  Communily,  by  the  Eif» 
tenaion  Depanment  of  Tuakegee  In-ilitute.  Tuskfgeo  Institute.  Alabama, 
1915.  A  ^ide  for  s<>hool  house  building,  Thre<^  typ«s  of  toliools  dienifved: 
lh«  one  teacher  school,  the  central  school  and  the  county  training  school. 
There  are  chapters  on  improving  the  school  plant  and  educational  facilities 
of  the  ctimmunity. 

Blind  Boone,  Iliu  Early  Life  and  Hfa  Achievements,  Melissa  Fuetl,  Bur- 
ton f^l^Hshing  Company,  Kansas  City.  Missouri.  1915.  Is  the  biography  of 
a  noted  Negro  musician, 

Richard  Allen  and  Alwalom  Jones,  G.  F.  Bragg,  Chiwch  Advocate 
Press.  Bakimore,  ten  cents. 

Racial  Episcopacy,  R.  L.  Lee.  The  Southern  Publishing  Company. 
Cfiwn\"iUe,  Miss.,  fifty  cents.  The  reasons  for  and  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment for  Negro  bishops  in  the  Methodist  Epifloopal  Church. 

FootprinUi  of  a  Black  Man  In  the  Holy  Land.  W.  S.  BrooVa,  St.  Louis, 
1915.  An  account  of  a  trip  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  Fourth  World'ti  Sunday 
S(^ool  Convention. 

Along  the  Highw-ay,  W.  H.  Shackleford,  A.  M.  E.  Sunday  School  Union 
press,  Nashville,  1915.  A  series  of  short  essays,  poems  and  pithy  sayings, 
mostly  in  humorous  vein;  formerly  published  under  the  title  of  the  "High- 
waj'  Man," 

Visions  of  the  Dusk,  Fenton  Johnson,  author  of  "A  Little  Dreaming" 
New  York.  Book  of  poems  dealing  lAith  Negro  life;  mainly  in  dialect;  highly 
spoken  of  by  the  press  of  this  country  and  England. 

The  Deserted  Cabin  and  Other  Poems,  Sterling  M.  Means,  The  A.  B. 
Caldwell  Company,  Atlanta.  "Designed  to  portray  the  passing  of  the  Old 
Sotith,"  to  reflect  the  kind  relations  that  existed  between  master  and  slave 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gallantry  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Armi^  in 
the  Civil  War. 

The  SiU-er  Chord  (Poems)  Adolphus  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  718  South 
19th  Street.  $1.00.    A  numher  of  the  productions  in  dialect. 

Gleanings  From  Dixie  Land,  Booklet  of  Poems,  Mrs.  Effie  T.  Battle, 
Okolona.  Miss.,  Second  Edition. 

To-day  and  Yistidy.  Poems,  in  dialect,  J.60.  William  E.  Dancer,  Tuskegce 
Institute,  Al^ama. 

White  Persons  Write  Books 
On  or  Relating  to  Negro. 

In  1914-1915  a  number  of  important  hooks  by  white  authors  on 
relating  to  the  Negro  appeared.  Among  the  more  important  of  th< 
were: 

Damoeracy  and  Race  Friction,  A  study  in  social  ethics.  John  M.  Mecklen; 
The  MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  lf>l4.  $1.26.  Discusses  Basis  of 
iocial  solidarity,  rare  traits,  race  prejudice,  philosophy  of  color  line,  fallacies 
relating  to  the  war,  amendments  and  rights  of  negroes.  One  alternative, 
"is  to  accept  the  situation  as  it  is,  with  all  the  complications  arising  from 
segregation  and  race  antipathy,  and  to  insist  upon  a  stern  even-handed  jus- 
tice based  upon  equality  of  consideration." 

America's  Greatest  Problem:  The  Negro.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  $2.50.  Th« 
F.  A.  Davia  Gomp&ny,  Philadelphia,  1915.    Writer  attempts  to  ahow 
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through  sdence  and  from  personal  observations  and  study  that  the  Ke^o  !b 
the  moat  serious  and  mftiacing  problem  with  which  the  Kation  has  to  daal. 
General  criticUm  of  work  is  that  it  isunacientiflc.  Only  such  facts  aa  wlH 
iupport  author's  assertions  uaed. 

America  in  FennDnt,  Paul  L.  Hawdrth.  $1.50.  The  Bobbs-Merrlll  Com- 
pany. Indianapolis,  1915.  Devotes  one  chapter  to  the  Race  Problem,  as  it 
n  ^'  Indian, '  <  <>groi!B  and  oth«r  non-Caucasioti  racM  in  the 

1. 1  -US  and  its  us.    Largrat  part  of  chapter  devoted  to  tha 

Negro.  His  economic,  educational,  social  conditions,  etc^  reviewed  and 
difficulties  of  Bituation  pointed  out. 

The  New  Voice  in  Race  Adjustment,  Proceedings  of  Negro  Christian  Stu- 
dent Conference,  Atlanta  1914,  A.  M,  Trawick,  Editor,  Student  Voluntwr 
Movement,  New  York,  1914.  Was  in  fact  a  joint  meeting  of  white  and 
Negro  Christian  workers.  "There  was  need  of  such  a  convention  in  order  to 
provide  an  expression  of  the  religion  which  white  men  and  women  in  the 
South  profess  to  practice." 

The  New  Chivalry,  Health,  Proceedings  of  the  1915  Southern  Sociological 
Congress.  J.  E.  McCuIloch,  Editor.  Nashville  1915.  $2.00.  Devoted  entirely 
to  health  problems  in  the  South,  The  l>eat  and  most  comprehensive  volume 
extant  on  this  subject.    One  section  relates  to  the  Negro  and  health. 

The  American  Negro  as  a  Dependent,  Defective  and  Delinquent,  J.  H, 
McCord.  Social  Service  Book  Company.  Atlanta  19U.  $2.00.  valuable  In* 
formation. 

In  Freedom's  Birthplace.  A  study  of  the  Boston  Negroes.  John  Daniels. 
The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  1914,  $1.50.  A  thorough  piece  of 
work.    One  of  the  moat  valuable  studies  made  of  a  Negro  group. 

Industrial  Conditions  Among  Negroes  in  St-  Louis,  W.  A.  CroBsland, 
Washington  University  Study  in  Social  Economics,  St.  IjOuIs.  1914.  $.75. 
Comprehensive  study  of  Industries,  occupations,  wages,  work  records,  etc., 
of  St,  Louis,  Negroes. 

Colored  school  children  in  New  York.  Frances  Blaacoer,  Public  Educa- 
tion Association,  New  York,  1915.  An  investigation  of  school  conditions. 
home  life,  neighborhood  conditions,  needs,  etc  as  they  relat|  to  New  York 
colored  school  children. 

Rural  Survey  of  Clarke  County,  Georgia,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Negroes.  W.  B.  Hill,  Phelps-Stokes  Fellowship  studies  No.  2  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  Athens,  1916.  Conditions  prevailing  among  both 
whites  and  blacks  studied  comparatively.  Information  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. 

Black  and  White  in  the  Southern  States,  a  study  of  the  Race  Problem  in 
the  United  States  from  a  South  African  Point  of  View,  Maurice  S.  Evans, 
Longman.  Green  and  Co.  London,  1916,  $2.25.  A  careful  first  hand 
Analysis  of  the  situation.  A  valuable  book,  should  be  read  by  all  students 
of  the  race  problem. 

The  Aftermath  of  the  Ci\il  W'ar  in  Arkansas.  Powell  Claj-ton.  Neale 
Publishing  Co..  New  York.  1915,  $2.00.  Mainly  an  account  of  the  author's 
participation  as  Governor.  1868  to  1871;  and  in  other  ways  In  the  Recoo* 
struction  of  .\rkansas.  Gives  point  of  view  of  the  so-caJled  Carpet  Baggsn. 
)lfi  addition  to  the  literatura  of  this  period. 
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Racocstruciion  tn  North  Carolina,  J.  G.  De  RoulhacHamUton* Columbia 
tJniveraity  Studiea  in  PoUtical  Science  Vol.  LVIII.  No.  141.  $4.00,  New  York. 
1914.  This  volume  by  its  studies  of  the  various  phases  o<  Keconstnict'ton  In 
North  Carolina  adds  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Reconatniction  Period  In 
8«neral. 

Recoiifttruo.lion  In  Georgia;  Kconomic,  Social,  Political,  186&-1872.  C 
Mildred  Thompson,  Columbia  Imixiersity  Studies  in  Political  Science.  Vol. 
LXIV.  No.  1.  (154)  $3.00.  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  Reconstruction  Period. 

The  Aeragrian  Revolution  In  Georgia.  1865-1912.  R.  P.  Brooks,  $.40, 
Bulletin  University  of  Wisconsin  History  Series  8:3  Madison,  Wiscoi 
X914.    Contuins  vuluable  information. 

Uncoln'a  Attitude  Towards  Slavery  and  Emancipatton,  Henry  W,  Wilbur. 
'f-r  H.  Jenkins  Company,  Philadelphia.     Brief  but  comprehensive. 
...M  (acU  of  Uie  above  important  subjects  in  small  compass. 

The  Story  of  Wendell  Phillips:  Soldier  of  the  Common  Good,  Charles  E. 
Russell,   Charles  H.  Kerr  and  Company,  Chicago.    Presents  in  interest-^ 
ing  manner  the  main  facta  in  Phillip's  life  and  his  championship,  in  additloi 
to  anli-ftlaverj',  of  many  others  deserving  but  then  unpopular  causes. 

Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor,  Musician  His  Life  and  Letters,  W.  C.  Ber- 

midi  Sayers.  Funk  and  Wagnalls   Company.   New  York,    1915,  $2.26.    A 

biography  of  this  brilliant  writer  of  music:  the  ftrst  composer  of  daaste^ 

kusic  to  come  from  the  colored  races.    A  facinating  story,  charming  re 

Ing. 

My  School  Days,  Wade  H.  Harris.  The  Nesle  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  City,  1914,  $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.10;  The  writer  describes  school  days 
In  North  Carolina  immediately  following  the  Civil  War.  himself  a  boy  at  this 
time.  Good  description  of  the  schools  he  attended  and  the  beginning  of  tha 
foundations  of  the  present  system  in  that  State.  Is  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  North  Carolina.  The  concluding  chapter  of  book  is  a  personal 
letter  from  the  author's  mother  to  her  daughter  and  describes  incidcni 
connected  with  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina.  First  part  of  letter  deal 
with  what  happened  in  her  family.  Second  part  with  political  incidents  and 
hlatory* 

Backner's  Life  of  Faith  and  Works;  Cranfill.  J.  6.  and  Walker.  J.  U 
Buckner'a  Orphan  Home  Press,  Dallas,  Texas,  1916.  The  life  of  a  promi- 
nent Baptist  minister  of  Texas,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  manifold  duties 
found  time  to  work  for  Negro  uplift.  Soon  after  close  of  Civil  War,  or- 
ganised the  first  Negro  Baptist  association  in  North  Texas.  Assisted  the 
Negroes  to  open  a  school  and  in  other  ways  helped  them. 

The  Choctaw  Freedmen.     R.  E.  Flickenger.  Journal  and  Times  Presa,^ 
Fonda,  lowBi  1914,  $1.00.     In  addition  the  book  gives  the  story  of  Alice 
Elliott  Memorial  Academy  and  the  early  history  of  the  five  civilized  tril 
ol  the  Indian  Territory,  etc.,  etc. 

Who  is  Who  of  the  Colored  Race.  F.  L.  Mather,  Vol.  1. 29t>  pages.  $7.50. 
Memento  edition.  Half  century  anniversary  of  Negro  Freedom  in  United 
StatM.    Chicago,  1916.    Biographical  aketchea. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  EARTH  BY  RACES. 

(Estimated.) 


Mu  ruber 


Yellow 
White. 
Black. 


703  ,000  ,000 
560  .000  ,000 
258.112,000 


Tota! 


1  ,619,612.000 


Distribution  and  Number  of  Black  People 

(Black  people  are  natives  of  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  The 
bUck  or  Negro  peuple  of  the  world  include  true  Negroes.  tht>se  \vithout  md- 
mixtures  of  other  races,  and  Negroids,  those  with  admixtures  of  other  races.) 


Africa ,    

Southern  Asia  (Principally  the  DravJd- 
ians  of  India) i 

Pacific  Islands  tMelanmiana.  Papuans, 
arid  Negritos). .-- _ 

North   America   ...  

South  America   ...  ,  _    

Total...  ..--- 


Number 


180  ,000  ,003 

50,000,000 

Z  .500  .000 

16,150,000 

9  .500  ,000 


25S  .100  ,000 


proportion  of  Black  Population  to  Wlitte  la  Western  HenUspbere. 


Per   cent    Negro  of 

Country 

Total    Population 

Nep-o  Papulation 

Total  Population. 

Canada       . 

7  ,20ti  ,64:- 

30  .000 

04 

1        United   States  .  .  . 

01  ,972,266 

9 .927  .768 

10-7 

[       Central  America    . . 

5  .255 ,000 

500  ,000 

9  0 

^BBennudaa 

19  ,936 

12,875 

64  6 

^FW'eet  Indies 

8.215.152 

5  ,750  .000 

70  0        , 

BrazU 

24,308,219 

8  ,600  .000 

35.0  M 

Remainder  of 

^ 

South   America  . 

31  .035  .761 

1 ,240 .000 

4-0 

^^^O'oUl 

168  ,012  ,996 

25.966,638 

15  4 

i'Ul^ULA  HON  OV  THE  liARTH  BY  lUiCli^ 

PoM«0«lon8  of  European  Powors  In  K^cro  AfrloA. 

(With  the  exception  of  Abyssinia  and  Liberia,  all  those  parts  of  A(rica 
in  which  black  races  are  indigeneous  are  controUed  by  European  Powera.) 


NATION 


POPULATION 


ORBAT  nntTAlN 

oMan  Sudan 

L'  of  SoniBliUDd. 
Ill  Africa. 

I'rviiecioriUi  of  B.  Aftlca.. 
Pmtocionte  of  Uc&nd* . . . 
ProtocT  oriTtf  of  ZaozlbiLr  - . 
r  in  of  Nys&alaail 

S- 

■r  South  .\rric* 
'    -  '  Hope 

U^'  ^  

M« 


[id  Proifjctorato 


uoiti  Ut-isi  vV  iiiDCcrland  .. 
SBerim  Looac  Colony  and 

Protectorate 

Gftmbiii 

BELGIUM 

BclgUa  CoQ«o 

VR/lSVH 
West  AMca 

Senee&l 

Upper  Senegal  and  Nlgor 
incloding  part  of  Saliam  . 

Guinea 

Irory  Coast 

ihomoy .,. .... 

'  if  uTirf'iMiia ,,-_. 

r       •  1     :atorlal  Africa-. 

J  i.-vlUand 

i  J. ml* 

>iii'UiKii-:rar ., 

OERMANY 

fcrafT'tn. ,.., 

T         ■         ■        

ii-bwc-it  ATrica  . 
ill,  .iVTrica 

l»rea _. 

Italian  SonialUaad 


.tPriodpels.. 

ffUlnoa...... 


SP. 


.*V'^^lll^iJ    '■•Jint?A 

Foiiacdu  To  and  Olher  Is. 


9S4.S20 
ftS.OOO 

250.000 

121  .137 

1  .030 

39.915 


27R."  ' 

50.:. 
110  .■*.'<. 
290  ,(MK) 
1  tS  .S7ft 

U  .71fl 

275  .(HNI 

0.530 

255  .700 

79.HK0 
80.000 

24,515 
4.504 

909.054 


74.000 

72.000 

05.000 

130  ,000 

40,000 

344  .907 

690.000 

6.790 

700 

228.000 

201  .R20 

.S3  .700 

.S22  .*.% 

;iH-»  ,000 

45,800 
139  ,400 

4»4.800 

360 

13.940 

393,400 

12.000 

814 


3,500 


2,000 
1  .017 

250 
799 


10.000 


26.000 

3,051 

20.000 

408 


4lM  .S31 
2.250 

no  .000 

1  .396 
1  .092 
1.083 

•31  .ti25 
3*913 

143 

'  1,050 
1.700 

.-...-.— 

702 
50 

4,003 

4.875 

831 

1,147 

750 

877 

i.278 

566 

12  ,120 

"s'floa 

1  .15S 

303 

IH  ,002 

4  .227 

"7.666 

3.000 



fl.noo 

1  .186 

9.000 

6.000 

fiOO 

2  .980  .500 
310,CKX> 

4.011  .000 

2  ,904  .454 

200.000 

1  ,000.000 


1  .904  .005 
951 .808 
353  .985 

1,324.115 
875  .000 
713,783 
404.507 
123.058 
1>8  ,7.H3 

0 .209  ,000 
7  ,ftfi5  .749 
1.501  .199 

1 ,403  .430 

ias,4oo 

15  .000  .000 


1  .167  .221 

4  .470  ,200 

1  .490  .85S 

1  ,132  ,002 

825  .950 

233  .000 

10  .000  .(MX) 

208  .000 

104  :a'm\ 

3  .087  ,008 

3  .718  .M5 
I  ,000  .CKK) 

S2  .23r> 
10  .000  .000 

450,000 
400.000 

4  414,000 

40.918 

820,000 
3.100.<K>0 

2fX)  ,000 
24.500 


3  A»0.000 
310  ,0(H) 

4  ,038  .000 
■J  .909  .454 

220,250 
1.00L.207 


3  .503  .024 

I  .191  .958 

61*8.174 

1  .080  .212 

879.000 

745,095 

405.903 

125.360 

99  .959 

9  ,209  ,000 
7  ,857  .399 
1  .593  .899 

1  .403  ,132 
13S.450 

15  ,004  ,00;$ 


1 .173  .006 


4.471 

1  .498 

I  .132 

820 

22:1 

10.001 

208 

101 

3  .104 


.091 
.000 

,S12 
,.127 
.000 
.278 
.000 
,8.10 
.881 


3  .720  .000 

1  .OIK)  .000 

90  .197 

10.011  .227 

463  ,000 
400.000 

4.119,000 

43.103 

830.000 

3.120,000 

200.000 
£5.000 


'Includea  mUotl  races. 


J^  0    U.28  per  «„,  for  the  coIouXmJTo  S 
ives  16 12  per  cent.    The  total  non-Eriropoan  in^ 

fm     In  Kill   *i  '       ^"^'  ^^^  ^^""e  63.821  whita 

Pites  ,lur,ng  the  twenty-one  yeara  wa,  97 T;  ^To-""'  *•• 
ifcid  coloured  223.198  or  172  peTcenr   iftl  r       'Z^ 
I  the  native  population  inci^  TL  ^^  ^'""^  ° 
S.824  to  404.507  or  85  p^r  ^  "  "^  '^"'^  ^«»"  »8 


to  the  rapid  increase  in  native  population  ir 
med  by  some  that  in  recent  years  tC  h^  be^ 

r*  AFKIOA  AND  AFRICANS.— 
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UOA;  Idem.  F^tl  Natlocuil  Coostleutloa.  Londoo.  1004:  CbmI/  H&rfcMtl.  Odd 
CoAM  >*ftiiVQ  DUTliutlons.  London.  IDOS.  G.  W.  BUU.  Necro  Cutrar*  ta  Won 
Afim.  Xtfir  Tock,  lOU.  For  latest  Information,  cooKdt  Joornftl  of  AMbropol^ 
Clol  liiirtltiiSt«  of  OreM  Britain  and  IreUuKl.  Ix>ndon. 

nt.     ArvK^woloffy  and  AH. — O.  A.  Hopklm.  TnTCiU  ta  Bthfoot*.  IDnttmtlAff  Mw 
ftji.U-^u!dui-of  the  Andent  Eincdom  ofMeroe.  London,  IBU;  D.  lUadftU-MAcIrer* 
)thod«Bla.  LoodoD.  1900:  C.  H.  Road  and  O.  M.  Dalton.  antlanlttM  tram 
r  Brain  and  from  otbar  parta  of  West  AfHra.  London.  I8'.l(». 
IV.     :-  i^Tatxon. — T.  B.  Bowdit'  "  of  tbt<  DtacvTerloiorUia 

l*ortt]c^ir<^'  -lor  of  Angola  and  Mo  ondoa.  1834:  B.    Browo. 

(ho  Story  Di  ATrioa.  aud  Ita  Bxplorers,  4  vota.,  i.onoon  l8d2-lS1ik5;  Sir  Ilarry  II. 
iobttctou,  TIiH  NUe  Quest,  Loodoa.  1M3:  Tdtsm.  George  OrenfeU  and  the  Conge, 
»  ^.r..'.r~.^    Ktio:  Mungo  Park.  Travei*  Into  the  Interior  DtetrtctJi  of  A'^->   '  -.  »■  ,i 
'  vlogBtoae.  MlflBlooary  Travels  la  South  Afrtca.  London,  i  .i 

f  David  LlvlQ«itODe  In  OeuCnU  AfHca.  od.  H.  WaUw.  T>'v 
'  veU  and  OtMorrorloa  in  North  and  Central  Africa,  o  . ; 

lumrtta.  The  Heart  of  Africa.  2  vols..  London.  iaV3  ■      y, 

TLruu^  the  Dark  Continent.  3  vols..  London,  1B7S;  Idem.  In  Duk^ast  Ai/loa.  3 
rola..  London,  law. 

T.  Tha  &ae*  Qvtttion. — Maurloe  8.  Bvanfl,  Black  and  White  to  Souttiead  A{rtm« 
Loudoo;  Idom,  Sttidles  In  the  Sonthem  States  from  a  South  African  Point  of  Vlaw, 
Durban.  I013:  Annual  Reports  of  Matlve  Affairs  Departments.  1910.  lOli.  Ifii;^ 
lOlS,  Gape  Town;  Ales  Davis,  The  Native  Problnm  In  Somh  Africa.  London:  Tha 
NaUTes  of  South  Africa,  their  Economic  and  Social  Conditions.  South  Afrlc&a 
SfttlTO  Raoea  Ooounlttee,  Loudon.  lOU  l :  The  South  AMcan  Natlres,  thslr  Prorrau 
and  Prasont  Condition,  Idem,  \909;  Report  of  tbs  Committee  of  Atiatiita  on  Wom- 
an, Cap«  Town,  1913;  The  Sooth  African  Almanac  and  Referrace  Book.  101}-]). 
London  and  Cape  Town,  1913:  F.  B.  Uamltton.  South  Africa  of  Today,  London, 
^  Blue  Book  on  Native  AJfalnt.  Annual,  Cape  Town;  James  Bryra.  ImprsMdoo 
Africa;  K.  D.  MoreL  Affairs  of  West  Africa.  London.  1903;  Id«m.  Nlgarla. 
tblems  and  It-s  Peoples.  London.  lOll;  Casley  Hayford.  Tlia  Trtzlh  Ab«t)t 
the  West  African  I^nd  Questlou.  London.  lOU:  Idem.  Ethiopia  Unbound. 
9lUdUl>  In  Race  Emancipation.  London,  1011. 

Population  of  the  Prlnotpal  Woat  Indian  lalAndU. 


Utnds 


Bahimaa 

Barbados 
Cuba 


HuiU ,. 

Jamaica 

.Mttflinique— 

Porto  Rico     

Saint  Lucia 

St.  Thoina* 

St.  Vincent 

Saato  Donunso. . 
Trinidad   


Nation    to   which 
they  Belong 


Great  Britain 

Great  Britain. 

Republic 

Great  Britain 

France 

Republic .»— .. 

Great  Britain  ----- 

France , . 

United  States 

Great  Britain  ,*._- 

Denmark -•• 

Great  Britain 

Republic     .,.- 

Great  Britain  , 


POPULATION 


White 


12,000 

19.CK)0 

1 ,776 ,3<J0 


500 

ir>  .200 

732  ,656 


Kegro 


46.009 
104  .0«t 
693  ,SZ4| 


,600  ,000 
823  .000 

385  ,437 


••708,000 


Total 


&T  .000 

i  73  .000 

2 .220 .278 

•«9  ,300 

•212 ,60rt 

2  ,600  .WO 

S94.S00 

•1M.400 

1. US  ,012 

•60, MO 

•11  ,012 

•4a:ooo 

708  .000 
•S«  ,000 


•Chiefly  Negroes. 

**ConipQaition  oi  population  sea  below,  Description  of  Santo  Domingo. 
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PERIODICALS  PUBLISHED  BY  AFRICANS. 

The  liiberian  Register Monrovia,  Liberia 

The  African  A^icultural  World *, ..Monro via,  Liberji 

The  Liberian  Times _ Monrovia  Lil 

The  Gold  Coast  Nation  (official  organ 

of  The  Gold  Coast  Aborigines  Riirhta 

Protection  Society) .  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Cosst 

Gold  Coast  Leader  .  .  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast 

Lagoa  Standard  _  LaKos.  Southern  Migcria 

The  Lagos  Weekly  iipvoni  .La^os.  Southern  Nigeria 

Gold  Coast  Advortite  .      . , .    .Accra,  Gold  Coast 

The  Eastern  Star  and  Akuapem  Chrouicle . .  .  .Accra,  Gold  Coast 

SOUTH  AFRIOA 

A-  P.  O.  (official  ornaii  of  the  African 

Political  Organiration)     (EngUahj  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony 

South  African  Spectator  (English ) Caj>e  To■v^^^,  Cape  Colony 

Abantu  Batho.  The  Voice  of  the  Native 

Races  of  South  Africa  (Bantu -English),.  .Tohanneaburg,  Transvaal 

Molome  oa  Batho  (Engh-sh-Bautu) _ . .      . .  Johannesburg,  Tranavaal 

Friend  of  The  Bechuanas  (English) Kimberly,  C" 

Basutoland  Star - - Maseur,  1  ■ 

Imvo  (Kaffir). ..King  Williams  Town,  C:»i-  ■     .   -y 

Iiwe  LaKiti  (Zulu-Engliah) .Dun.I.       N..ai 


WHERE  BLACK  MEN  GOVERN. 
ABYSSINL\ 

GO\'ER\MENT 

The  empire  of  Abyssinia,  or  Ethiopia,  is  made  up  of  the  kingdoms 
Tigre  and  Lasta,  in  the  Northeast;  Anihara  and  Gojam  in  the  W< 
and  center;  Shoa  in  the  South;  and  t4?rritorics  and  dependencies  as  h 
as  KaiTa  in  the  South,  and  Harrar  in  the  Southeast.  The  area  is  4^/ 
square  miles.    The  population  is  estimated  to  be  8,000,000. 

Abyssinia  is  a  very  ancient  country.  There  is  much  evidence  of  early  inter- 
couriBC  with  the  Jews.  When  the  first  European  explorers  came  into  the 
country  they  found  the  inhabitants  chanting  the  psalms  of  David.  Tradi- 
tion is  that  here  was  the  kingdom  of  the  (lueon  of  Sheba  an  i?i 
nilera  of  the  country  can  trace  their  descent  from  Menelik,  son  ol  j  t< 
moil  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

The  political  institutions  are  few  in  character  and  analogous  to  thoee 
Mediaeval  Europe.     In  1908  a  council  of  rainiatera  ^'aa  constituted  by 
emiwror.     Ministers  were  appointed  for  Justice,  t^nance,  Comni'         " 
Foreign  Affairs,  Poets  and  Telegraph.  Interior,  and  a  sort  of  fiOrd  i 
of  War  is  the  raosst  important.     The  regular  av 
US  provinces,  consist  of  about  150,000  men,  and  .  ,1 
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by  irrcfulan  and  a  Urritorial  army.  In  1889  Menplik,  king  of  ShoR.  liocama 
«mptror.    He  di^  December,  1913,  and  was  sua'ceded  by  the  son  of  one  of 

biadau^bten,  LIj  Vbsu.  bom  1$96. 

Ao  a^reeroent  was  signed  December  13,  1906,  whereby  Great  Britain. 
Ft.  ...  1         '  r  took  to  respect  and  endeavor  to  prwerv©  the  intogrtty 

c\'.  r  power  is  to  be  gninted  an  Industrial  conw^sioti  that 

•  y  to  the  other  two  powers.    They  ore  to  abstain  from  in- 

-l!i  ..^mian  inUrnal  affairs,  to  con(*rt  innMhfr  f-ir  the  ^nfe- 

RuardinE  oi  Ih^^ir  rei^pecli ve  intereata  In  territories  bof !  '  n> 

make  agreements  concerning  railroad  construction  iti       .  i^r 

conve«tion  of  the  aame  date  provides  for  the  prohibition  or  regulation  of  the 
baportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  into  Abyaalnia. 

POPULATION 

The  population  consists  of  Abyssinians,  Gallas,  Somalia,  Negroes^ 

alashas,  with  considerable  number  of  non-natives,  Indians,  Arabs, 

ure<.4:5,  Armenians,  and  a  few  Europeans.    Harrar,  the  liirgest  town 

luA  a  population  of  about  50,000.    The  capital,  Adis  Ababa,  has  a 

)pulation  of  about  forty  or  fifty  thousand. 

RELIGION  AND  INSTRUCTION 

CbriatUnity  was  introduced  intothecountr>' about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 

ury  by  Prumetitiua.    The  Abyssinian  Church,  while  having  relations 

the  Coptic  Churnh,  is  practically  independent.    The  head  of  the 

b.  the  "Abuna"  (our  father),  corresponds  in  a  way  to  the  Pope  of  tba 

Romafi  Catholic  Church.    The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestant  denom- 

initinna  have  never  been  permanently  successful  in  their  missionary  efforts 

UQonj:  Uwie  Christians.    The  adherents  of  the  Abyssinian  Church  number 

aboct  Z/MJDOO, 

EdiicatioQ  was  formerly  restricted  to  the  clerey;  but  in  October.  1907. 
Eaiperar  Menelik  issued  an  edict  enjoining  compulsory  education  on  all  male 
chUdrfrn  Liver  t^'elve  years  of  age.    The  edict  became  a  dead  letter.    There 
■mly  one  Abyssinian  school  in  the  country.     It  is  in  Adia  Ababa, 
by  a  few  Coptic  teachers  introduced  by  the  Abuna.    It  is  re- 
p  -ve  over  100  pupils.     It  is  said  that  attendance  is  irregular  and 

tb"  i^'^Tixnuon  is  unpopular  with  the  ignorant  people. 

AGRICULTITRE 

Aiiicaiture  u  the  chief  occupation.    Land  is  divided,  not  among 
viduals,  but  among  families.    The  only  title  to  land  is  occupation. 
Itural  niethods  are  of  the  most  primitive  sort. 

ir'  ..r^i.^^-^K^jjggPQ^^jf^  Abyssinia  that  grows  in  either  the  temperat**  oc 

•liffcrent  varieties  of  &orgbum.  wheat,  peas  of  many  kinds, 

:xxr^  '.•!  z\)  9CTIA,  barley,  com.  lentils.  Unseed   and  other  oil  seed,  bananas. 

IWjuI  potatoes,  yams,  white  potatoes,  ^-ater  cress,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  ca- 

goordsv  cabbage,  egg-plant,  tomatoes,  peppers,  tobacco,  ooffea, 

eoctoD. 

Alnsns;  «T«ry  animal  native  to  Africa  is  found  in  Ab>-ssinia;  the  Uun.  the 

•»c*j^.  \.  r.ema.  <rir»ffr.  mar.y  kinds  of  monkeys,  a  great  man>'  diHerent  idniU 
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of  «nt«1ope,  bufl«lo,  dephtnt,  hippopotamus,  zebra  ftod  crocodile.  Tli*  do- 
mestic animals  are  horsen.  donkeys,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  goaU.  There 
are  many  Idnda  of  cattle  found  in  the  country.  They  are  mostly  tlie  zebu  or 
humped  variety  fo\md  throughout  the  East.  The  oxen  are  used  to  cultrrat« 
the  fioil. 

COMMERCE 

The  exports  consist  mainly  of  hides  and  skins,  coffee,  wax,  ivoryJ 
[civet  and -native  butter.    The  imports  comprise  gray  shirting,  oottoJu 
goods,  arms  and  ammunition,  provisions,  liquors,  railway  material  an( 
petroleum.    Trade  is  chiefly  with  England,  FVance,  Italy  ^  and  th< 
.United  States. 

AhyBsinia  has  commercial  treaties  with  Great  Britain  (1897)  for  "moat 
favored  nation"  treatment;  with  Italy  (1897)  terininable  on  six  montiis' 
notice:  with  the  United  States  (1903)  for  ten  years,  then  subject  to  one  year  s 
notice;  >^^th  Germany  and  Austria -Hungary  (1905)  for  ten  years,  then  sub- 
ject to  one  year's  notice;  with  France  (1908)  for  ten  years,  and  then  subject 
to  a  year*a  notice. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

It  is  s^iid  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  roads  in  Abyssinia  otiier 
mere  tracks.  Transportation  is  by  mules,  pack  horses,  donkeys,  an 
In  some  places  camels.  There  is  one  railroad  in  the  country,  the  Fran^ 
co-Ethiopian,  which  extends  from  Jibuti  in  French  Somaliland  to  the 
Hawash  River  in  Southeastern  Abyssinia,  a  distance  of  about  330  milea 
From  here  it  is  being  extended  to  the  capital,  Adis  Ababa.  There 
1,056  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  country  and  about  an  equal  number 
of  telephone  lines.  August  2,  1913,  there  was  printed  at  Adis  Ababa 
the  first  issue  of  tlie  first  pai>er  ever  published  in  Abjrssinia,  "Le  Cour- 
rier  d'Ethiopie."  It  is  published  by  the  French  residents  of  the  coun- 
try, 

MONEY  AND  CREDIT 

The  bank  of  Abyssinia,  with  its  main  ofHce  at  Adis  Ababa,  has  branches 
seven  other  towns  in  the  empire.    This  bank  has  an  auth'  fiUol 

$2,500,000,  and  a  paid  up  capital  of  $625,000.    The  governor  .onal 

Bank  of  Egypt  ia  its  president,  and  its  governing  body  sits  at  Cairo,  Egyp'- 
The  current  coin  of  Abyssinia  ia  the  Maria  Theresa  DoUar,  wnioh  circulates 
over  all  East  and  Central  Africa.  There  is.  also,  in  drailation  the  Menelik 
dollar  or  talari,  ^liich  ta  worth  about  fifty  cents.  Other  ailver  coins  are  the 
half,  quarter  and  sixteenth  of  a  talari.  There  are,  abo.  copper  coins.  Va* 
rious  articlps,  as  bars  of  salt,  are  used  all  over  the  country  as  mediums  of  ex- 
change. The  Abj-ssinian  ounce  weighs  about  430  grains,  the  weight  of  ihb 
Maria  Theresa  dollar.  A  pound  of  ivory  contains  twelve  ounces,  of  coff< 
eighteen  ounces.  Grain  measures  are  the  Kunna.  one-eighth  of  a  bushel,  am 
the  Daula^  two  and  one-half  bushels.  Linear  measures  are  the  Slnzer, 
Inches,  and  the  Kend,  twenty  inrhes. 

_  KKFERKNCES.— Father  Labo.  A  Voya««  to  AbywdnU  (Tr»niilat«d  rrom  flie 
by  H&mUQl  Johiwm).  London.  1732;  tiarrU,  dlr.W:  OonnraUU.  Tba  Hiftti* 
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UdOi  or  Adbloplft.  Loiidoa.  ISU:  HoliMuf.  J.  T..  uuS  Hosier.  H..  K«oanl  of  ths 

ftroTnnittnn  of  Abradnia.  London.  2S70:  Krmpf,  J.  L.,  Tr%TeIfl.  RMearQhai,  sad 
>nadoaarT  lAbon  X>uriQ8  Elftbteen  Yeuv  in  Ewt«ra  Afrlc*.  Loodoo.  IMO: 
pAj-kJinj .  Muunedd.  Uf«  loAbTnlnla.  LoodoiL  tSAS:  amlth,  A  "       "        ~~ 
\  \friaa  CountrtM.  London.  IS97: QUkLtMO.  A.  X.  W 


ridon.  1898:  Wylde.  A.  B. 
r  Today.  London,  1006. 


tSAS:  aa\lth,  A.  Dotuidaoo.  Through 

ikLtMD.  A.  X.  W.,  Wttb  the  Mlulonto 

Modern  AbrvtoJa.  lOOl:  Skinner.  R.  P.. 


LBERIA 

GOVERNMENT 

ibaria  owes  its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  Colonization 

of  America,  which  was  organized  December  16,  1817,  to  settle 

Negroes  in  Africa.    In  1820  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 

[locate  the  colony.    In  1821  the  attempt  succeeded.    In  spite  of  many 

ties,  dissensions  and  discouragements,  the  colony  was  enlarged 

firmly  established.    On  July  26,  1847,  the  State  was  constituted 

the  Free  and  Independent  Republic  of  Liberia,    The  colony  then 

e  more  prosperous,  churches  and  schools  were  established,  a 

system   was  introduced,   newspapers  were  established,   and 

waa  abolished  in  the  neighboring  native  States. 

!>In  t909,  At  the  request  of  Liberia,  the  United  States  Government  aent 
three  CumnusBionerB  to  Liberia  to  report  upon  boundary  disputes  between 
itmX  Kiuntry  and  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  to  inquire  thoroughly  Into 
die  nation's  conditiona  and  needs  and  to  make  suitable  suggeetlona  (or  ad- 
hstDent  and  improvement.  The  commiasionera  were  Roland  P.  FalkneTf 
U  the  Immigration  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate;  George  Sala^ 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  So- 
dety,  and  Emmett  J.  Scott,  Secretary  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  The  Com- 
mladon  made  to  CongresB  an  exhaustive  report  of  the  boundary  troubles 
tjtd  tlte  general  condition  of  the  country. 

The^boimdaries  were  determined  by  the  Anglo-Liberian  Agreement  of 
18W,  and  the  Franco-Uberian  Agreeraenta  of  1892  and  1907-10,  Under  the 
latter  Liberia  tost  about  2,000  square  miles  of  territory.  In  191 1  an  sgree- 
ment  was  concluded  between  the  British  and  Laberian  Governments  trana- 
fenriag  the  territory  of  Kanre-Lahun  to  Sierra  I^eone  in  exchange  for  a  strip 
of  andeveloped  territory  of  about  the  same  area  on  the  south  aide  of  Morro 
River*  which  now  becomes  the  boundary. 


^NSTrrUTION— MODELED   AFTER  THAT  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a  president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  cabi- 
of  six  ministers,  and  the  legislative  power  in  congress  consisting  of 

Sotate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.    Formerly  the  Pt^dent 

the  House  of  Representatives  were  elected  for  four  years  and  the 

tte  for  two  years.    In  1907  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

tded  these  terms  to  four  and  six  years,  respectively.    The  Presi- 

it  must  be  thirty-five  years  ot  age  and  have  real  estate  property  to 
value  of  $600.    Voters  must  be  of  Negro  blood  and  be  owners 
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real  estate.    But  few  natives  avail  themselves  of  the  sulTrage.    Fi 
eignera  cannot  own  land  without  the  consent  of  the  Governnw 
Daniel  E.  iloward  now  holds  the  office  of  President, 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  total  area  is  about  40,000  square  miles.  The  coast  line  of  about  360  milefl 
extends  from  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  on  the  west  to  the  French 
colony  of  Ivory  coast  on  the  eaat.  The  greatest  width  ia  about  liOO  miles. 
The  total  population  ia  estimated  at  1,600,000  to  2,000,000.  The  number  of 
Americo-Liberians,  according  to  the  latest  estimate,  is  about  12.000.  About 
50.000  of  the  Coast  Negroes,  indudiuK  the  Liberians  proper,  may  be  coo* 
siderod  civilized.  There  is  a  British  Negro  colony  of  about  600  and  about 
160  Europeans.  Monrovia,  the  capital,  trns,  including  Kruto\vn,  an  esti- 
mated population  of  about  6,000. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION 

The  Americo-Liberians  are  all  Protestant  (Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Bap- 
tist or  Methodist).  There  are  several  American  Missions  at'^orlt  and  ona 
French  Roman  Catholic.  The  government  educational  system  is  supple- 
mented by  mission  schools,  instruction  being  given  both  to  American  and 
native  Negroes.  The  Government  has  113  elementary  schools,  with  122 
teachers  and  4,100  pupils.  There  are  eighty-seven  mission  schools  aivd 
about  3,i.K>0  piipUs.  The  mission  sehoob  give  industrial  training.  The 
Methodiat3  have  a  college  at  MoQro\ia;  the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  a  high 
school  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  three  other  important  schools.  The  (rovem- 
m«nt  Institution.  College  of  Liberia,  has  twelve  professors  and  120  students* 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

1904  1905      1906         1908        1909      1911-12    1912-13    1913-U 

$301,238  J296.662   $365,209  $37i<,300  $471,335  $618,809  $631,500 

314.200    298.800  $340,036    350,000 470,000    529,548    631,500 

The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  customs  duties.  $476,342  in  1913-14; 
there  is  a  tax  on  rubber  exported  and  on  nati%'es  emigrating.  The  expendi- 
ture embraces  chielly  the  cost  of  general  administration.  A  debt  of  $500,000 
at  seven  per  cent  was  contracted  in  187 1.  The  unpaid  interest  of  the  debt, 
in  1910.  amounted  to  over  $925»000  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  country, 
1913,  was  $1,352,000.  In  1910  the  United  States  Government  expressed  to 
the  other  powers  its  willingness  to  assist  Liberia  by  taking  charge  of  her 
flnances.  military  orguaizution,  and  boundary  questions.  The  detaiU  of  ^e 
sclieme  were  approved  in  October,  1911,  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britftln, 
{■>ance.  and  Germany.  An  interna tional  loan  of  about  $1,700,000  secured  by 
the  Customs,  Rubber  Tax,  and  Native  Head  Tax  was  made.  It  is  ad- 
ministered by  an  American  controller  and  British.  French,  and  German  sub- 
controllers.  The  Amcriiran  controller  acts  as  fmaucial  advisor  for  th« 
Government.  For  the  security  of  the  revenue  a  frontier  police  force  suf- 
ficient for  maintaining  peace  in  Liberia  was  e:itablished.  This  force^'wos 
organized  and  trained  by  United  States  military  officers,  ■  '  .-or 

Charles  Young  (wilored).    Themoney  chielly  used  is  Britli  cr, 

but  there  is  a  Liberian  coinage  in  silver  and  cupper.    Aocou  pt 

geaeraliy  in  American  dollars  and  cents.    The  Liherian  coins  or-  as: 


UBHRU 

8{tv«r»  50-,  2S*»  and  lO-cent  pieces;  ropper.  2-  arid  1  oent  pieces.    WelghU. 
and  measures  are  the  same  aa  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

PRODUCTION  AND  COMMERCE 

The  forests  are  unworked ;  the  soil  is  productive;  cocoa  and  cotton 
produced  in  small  qxian titles;  indigenous  coffee  is  the  staple  product. 
Piassava  fibre,  prepared  from  the  raphia  palm,  is  largely  exported. 
Palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  are  exported;  Kola  nuts,  chillies,  b^ii-se 
axrd  anatto-seed  are  produced  for  local  consumption.  In  the  fores 
there  are  rubber  vines  and  trees  of  twenty-two  species.  The  rub 
industry  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberian  Rubber  Corporation,  which' 
holds  a  concession  for  the  exploitation  of  this  product  over  8,000  square 
miles  of  government  forests  in  addition  to  a  considerable  plantation 
area.  Iron  is  worked  by  the  natives.  Gold  in  small  quantities,  copper, 
zinc,  monazite,  corundum,  lead,  bitimien  or  lignite,  and  diamonds  have 
been  at  different  times  foimd  in  the  interior,  but  not  as  yet  in  payable 
form  or  abundance. 
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NEGROES  PROMINENT  IN  LIBERIAN  HISTORY 

The  three  Negroes  most  prominently  connected  with  the  origin  and 
ntablishment  of  libena  are  Paul  Cuffee,  the  original  advocate  of 
African  Colonization;  Lott  Carey,  the  first  missionary  to  Liberia  and 
Joseph  Jenkins  Roberts,  the  first  Negro  to  rule  Liberia. 

Paul  Cu0ee. — Noted  Negro  skipper,  one  of  the  first  persons  in 
America  to  advocate  colonization  of  Negroes  in  Africa.  He  was  bom 
in  Cuttyhunk,  Massachtuietts,  1759;  died  September  7,  1817.  At 
Westport,  Massachusetts,  he  owned  a  farm  and  a  wharf  where  he  built 
his  own  ships.  In  1797  he  built  the  first  schoolhouse  in  Westport  and 
presented  it  to  the  town.  February  10,  1780,,  with  a  nimiber  of  other 
free  colored  men  he  drew  up  and  presented  to  the  legislature  a  petition 
urging  that  persons  who  paid  taxes  should  be  allowed  to  vote  and  hold 
office.  Ultimately  free  Negroes  were  given  all  the  privileges  of 
white  citizens. 

In  1811,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  newly  foimded  colony  of  Si 
Leone,  West  Africa,  where  he  organized  among  the  colonists  the  Friend 
ly  Society  of  Sierra  Leone.    In  Jime  1813,  he  presented  a  memorial 
to  Congress  asking  permission  to  transport  to  Sierra  Leone  a  number 
of  free  colored  people.    January  31, 1814,  the  petition  was  acted  upo 
favorably  by  the  Senate,  but  later  was  rejected  by  the  House. 

In  December,  1815,  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  England,  he  sailed 
f^om  America  with  a  number  of  Negroes,  who  were  to  give  instruction 
in  Searra  Leone  in  farming  and  the  mechanical  arts.  In  addition  to 
carrying  these  colonists  in  his  own  ship,  free  of  charge,  he  expen-:''  - 
ibcnit  14,000  in  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony. 
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Tb«  r«port  tb&t  Paul  Cuffee  had  taken  tree  Kesroes  to  Africa  was  widely 
diiseminated  in  America.  Hia  memorial  to  Congress  alao  attract«d  much 
attention-  Two  of  the  most  prominent  characters  connected  v.*ith  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  were  Samuel  Mills  and  Robert 
Fiuley.  Both  ^^'ere  in  correspondence  wth  CufTee.  MilU  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Cuff^e,  had  worked  ^ith  him  in  mtssionaty  activitiea  and  traveled 
100  miles  to  be  at  his  bedside  when  be  died. 

The  estimation  in  which  Paul  Cuflee  was  held  in  indicated  by  the  D0tle« 
which  appeared  in  Niles'  Register  of  that  year: 

"Died  at  Westport,  Maaaachuaetta.  on  the  Tth  inat.  Paul  Cuffee,  a  very 
reapectable  and  "well  known  man  of  color,  as  a  merchant*  sea-captain,  and 
philanthropist.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers^ 
and  much  esteemed  by  all  daases  of  people,  for  hia  morality,  truth  and  in- 
telligence." 

His  memory  Is  still  revered  and  honored.  The  Westport  Society  of  Frienda 
of  which  he  waa  the  most  famous  mcmberi  still  boasta  of  him.  His  great 
grandaon,  Horatio  P.  Howard,  of  New  Ycrk  City,  erected  in  1913  a  icranite 
memorial  at  Weatport  to  perpetuate  hia  memory. 

JoMpH  Jenldnt  Roberts. — Bom  in  Virginia,  1809,  died  Fel 
21, 1876.    First  man  of  color  to  rule  Liberia.  'Roberts  went  to  Lil 
in  1829  as  a  trader.    Later  he  entered  the  militia  and  in  1839 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops.    He  was  the  second  governor  of  tl 
colony  and  served  in  this  capacity  from  1841  to  1847,  when 
through  his  instrumentality,  Liberia  became  a  Republic.    He  was  thi 
first  president  and  held  office  from  1848  to  1S66.    During  this  time 
visited  the  principal  courts  of  Europe  and  secured  from  them  a  f< 
recognition  of  the  Liberian  State, 

In  1871,  the  only  time  that  there  waa  any  threat  of  civil  war,  Mr.  Roberta 
was  ajcain  elected  to  the  Presidency  and  served  from  1872  to  1876.  "It  ia 
possible,"  says  Sir  Harrj'  H.  Johnston, "that  but  for  this  vigorous  manap;- 
ment  during  the  seventeen  years  he  ser\'ed  as  Governor  or  President,  th« 
Stat^  might  never  have  had  any  independent  existence  at  all,  but  have 
drifted  into  such  a  condition  as  to  render  annexation  by  Sierra  Leone  a  neoes- 
aity  for  the  welfare  of  Weat  Africa." 

Lott  Carey. — First  missionary  to  Liberia  and  one  of  the  U 
spiritB  in  the  founding  of  that  colony.    He  was  bom  a  slave  about  171 
on  a  plantation  thirty  miles  below  the  city  of  Richmond  and  died 
Liberia  in  1828. 

In  1804  Carey  was  taken  to  Richmond  and  employed  in  a  tobacco  ware- 
house- Because  of  h\a  valuable  services,  he  was  made  a  sort  of  manager  in 
the  warehouae.  He  had  great  business  ability,  and  his  master  often  re- 
warded him  for  his  commercial  transaetionfl.  In  thU  way  and  by  extra  work 
he  accumulated  almost  suflicient  money  to  purchase  his  freedom  as  well  aa 
that  of  hia  family.  A  number  of  merchants,  learning  of  his  efforts,  gave  him 
enough  money  to  make  up  the  required  amount.  He  became  free  in  \s\Z, 
already  learned  to  r^ad.  He  now  studied  eagerly  and  qualified  for 
~  itry.    Carey  became  greatly  Intereated  in  the  colonization  "■hffmti 
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«Ad  was  lelertiHi  as  one  ct  the  principal  aaaiaUnU.    H«  s^ed  for  Liberia  In 
IS^.  ''  wu  pWcted  Vice-Agenc  of  the  colony,  and  in  reality  be- 

came  lii.  ..^ 1  Lhe  colony. 

MINISTEft  TO  LIBERIA:  CONSOL  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

ited  States  Minister  to  Liberia,  James  L.  Curtia^  Monrovia. 

Consul  General  to  United  States,  Ernest  Lyon,  Baltimore. 

LIST  OF  PRESIDENTS  OF  LIBERIA 

Jnwph  Jtmkins  Roberts,  January  1, 1848,  to  January  1>  1856. 
Stephen  Allen  Benson,  January  1, 1856,  to  January  1, 18&i. 
Dantet  Bashlel  Warner.  January  1.  IBSi.  to  January  1. 1868. 
James  Sprigga  Payne.  January  1,  1868,  to  January  1, 1870. 
EdT^ri  James  Ro\'o.  January  1, 1870,  to  Octolw  19. 1871.  (deposed). 
('.  i  S.  Smith.  October  19,  1871,  to  January  1,  1872. 

J'  •■■^,  January  1,  1872,  to  January  1,  1876, 

January  1. 1876.  to  January  1,1878. 
' ,  jnlner,  January  1, 1878.  to  January  20, 1888. 
Mfred  K.  Russell.  January  20,  1883.  to  January  1, 1884. 
liUiTy  Uiuiiurd  Wright  Johnson,  January  1, 1884,  to  January  1,  1892. 
Joseph  Jaiues  Cheeaeman,  January  1, 1892,  to  November  12, 1896. 
(Vice-President)  William  David  Coleman,  November  12, 1896,  to  January  1, 
1898. 

Wfiniam  David  Coleman,  January  1. 1898,  to  December  11,  1900. 

(S'  ^r  State]  Garretson  Wihnot  Gibson,  December  11.  1900,  to  Jan- 

GBTretson  Wilmot  Gibson,  January  1, 1902,  to  January  1, 1904. 
Ar"    - ''    -lay,  January  1, 1904  to  January  1,  1912. 
I>  .ltd,  January  1,  1912,  to 


-t  TO  LIBERIA. — nbtory  of  the  American  Colony  In  Liberia. 

.1,  -Ti^hudt.— Wanhlngton,  1826;  Lttieila.  Inne»,  WUHam. — Bdic- 

t'UN;:.  *c,.  of  the  American  Colonies  In  LtDerl&.  wUkecoo,  Bunuet. 

*- wt.  itKirla.  past,  present  aud  futtzre.  Blyden.  Edward  WUmoot, 

—Tig— n.i'^  !tl«tory  of  Liberia.  McPhepBon.  J.  H.  T..— Baltimore.  1801: 

m.  Sir  lljury.  H., — London,  1000:  Liberia,  Hivtorr  and  Probleau. 

10,  1913:  Paul  Cuffee  and  HI*  Contribucton  to  the  Amerlcaa 

lety.   Sherwood,   B.  N..   Xn  Vol.   VI.    ProceedUisi  MiastMlppl 

AaiodaUoa. 
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aiti  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492.  In  1501,  or  earlier, 
o  slaves  were  introduced  into  the  Island;  in  1697,  the  Island  wa« 
to  France,  and  in  1793,  France  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the 
treft  in  Haiti.  The  French  soldiers  were  expelled  from  the  Island, 
,  and  the  Island  was  declared  independent  1804,  France  recog- 
lence  of  Haiti.  1825. 
1  first  iulopted  in  1S05»  and  remodeled  in  1889,  pro- 


tbat  the  president  be  elected  for  seven  years  by  the  senate  and 
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The  communes  consist  of  ninety -five  members,  elected  directly  by  Uie 
peoplft  for  thr(«  years.  The  wjiate  has  thirty-nine  momben*.  They  are 
chosen  by  the  chamlier  of  communes  for  six  years  from  liata,  one  aubmittod 
by  the  President  and  one  by  the  electors.  The  country  is  divided  into  I\v^ 
departments.  The  laws  of  the  Republic  are  baaed  on  the  Code  Napoleon, 
and  the  lomi  of  legal  procedure  is  the  s;ime  as  in  France.  Foreigners,  and 
particularly  white  foreigners;  are  prohibited  from  owning  real  estate,  and 
otherAOKe  are  discriminated  against. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  area  of  the  Republic,  which  embraces  the  western  portion  of  the 
island  of  Haiti  is  estimated  at  10,204  square  miles.    The  populatioj 
estimated  to  l)e  2.029,700  is  mainly  Negroes.    There  arc  also, 
numbers  of  mulatto  Haitians,  the  descendants  of  the  former 
settlers.    There  are  some  5,000  foreigners,  of  whom  about  10  per 
are  white.    The  populations  of  the  principal  cities  are  Port-au-Prin< 
the  capital,  100,000;  Cape  Haiti,  30,000;  Les  Cayes,  12,000;  Gonaiv< 
13,000;  Port  de  Paix,  10,000.    The  language  of  the  country  is  FrencI 
Most  of  the  common  people  speak  a  debased  dialect  known  as  d 
FVench. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION 

The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic.    There  is  an  Arch  Bishop  with  foi 
Suffragan  Bishops.    Public,  elementary  education  is  free.    Near! 
$1,000,000  annually  is  allotted  for  public  instruction.    In  1910,  edu< 
tion  was  made  compulsory.    There  are  400  national  schools,  besidi 
private  schools  and  five  public  Lycees. 

FINANCE 

Revenue  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  customs,  paid  in  Ami 
can  gold,  on  exports  and  imports.    In  1913-1914  it  amounted  to  $4j 
788,368.    The  debt  of  the  country  in  1914  amounted  to  $25,982,11 
gold  dollars.    February  28, 1916,  the  United  States  by  treaty  assumi 
control  of  Haiti's  finances  and  police. 

PRODUCTION  AND  COMMERCE 

The  industries  are  mainly  agricultural.  The  most  important  produ< 
is  coffee.  Cocoa,  tobacco,  and  sugar  are  grown.  Logwood  and  oth( 
valuable  woods  are  exported.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  antimony 
tin,  sulphur,  coal,  kaolin,  nickel,  gypsum  and  limestone,  are  found  bi 
are  little  worked.  Concessions  liave  been  granted  for  mining 
and  copper. 
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HAITI  AND  TOUSSAINT  VOUVERTtHlE 

icbis  Doiriinique  Toussaint,  called  L'Ouvertizre;  soldier,  states- 

and  liberator  of  Haiti,  bom  1743  near  Cape  Francois,  Haiti,  died 

27, 1803,  in  the  Chateau  Joux,  near  Besancon,  France.    Touasaint 

rf  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  of  slaves  in  1791-     In  1796 

ide  co]nmander-ln-chief  of  all  the  French  forces  in  the  Island. 

1799  he  became  the  leader  of  the  blacks  against  the  mulattoea  and 

1801  the  whole  island  had  come  under  his  control.    In  Julj',  1802, 

declared  the  Island  of  Haiti  independent. 

He  was  a  full  blooded  Nckto.  He  cluiineU  to  be  tiedcendod  from  an  African 
dxief  and  that  his  (atiier,  a  slave  in  Haiti,  was  the  chief's  second  son.  Hij 
surname  at  first  was  Breda.  Afterwards  it  was  change<l  to  L'Ouverture  be- 
cause of  hlb  bravery  in  opening  a  gap  in  the  enemies'  ranks.  As  a  child,  he 
manifested  unusual  ability  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  good  education.  He 
had  tht  confidence  of  his  master  and  was  made  overseer  of  the  plantation. 
In  the  uprising  of  1791  he  won  a  prominent  place  among  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
lUTTK-lion.  After  the  proclanmtion  of  freedom  in  1793,  Toussaint  came  over 
to  the  side  of  the  French  KepubUc  and  tjeaame  the  recognized  leader  of  hU 
rafie.  In  I7y7,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  forces  on  the  island,  he 
yi  .'i  lumself  by  compelling  the  surrender  of  the  English  who  had 

ii.  _  island.     In  1799,  in  the  civil  ^-ar  between  the  black*  under 

Tousaumt  and  the  mulaltoes  under  General  Andre  Rigaud,  he  crushed  his 
cjppornmt,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  island.  After  1801,  under  his  rule, 
th«  Inland's  prosperity  revived.  A  constitution,  naming  Touasaint  presi- 
dent for  life,  WHS  drawn  up  and  submitt^  to  Napoleon,  who  saw  in  this  a 
moN-e  toward  independence,  and  determined  to  put  down  Toussaint.  Na- 
|)OleoD  proclaimed  the  re-establishment  of  slavery  in  the  island.  Toussaint 
K5>bed  by  a  declaration  of  independence  in  July.  1801.  Napoleon  sent 
Gfinerai  l.eclerc  with  30,000  men  to  subdue  the  island.  Lederc  resorted  to 
ti«Khery,  and  by  fair  promises  Toussaint  was  induced  to  submit.  He  was 
then  treacherously  arrested  and  carried  to  France.  There  he  was  imprisoned 
xrichcul  trial  and  died  from  cruelty  and  neglect.  When  the  news  of  Toua- 
aain'.s  death  reached  Haiti  the  Negroes,  aroused  to  fury  by  the  treachery, 
*" ~^'ed  the  war  and  the  same  year  that  Toussaint  died  drove   out   the 
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SANTO  DOMINGO 

GOVERNMENT 
1844  Santo  Domingo  was  a  part  of  Haiti.     In  February  of  thtf 
eastern  part  of  the  Island  proclaimed  its  independence  of  the 
iblic  of  Haiti,    This  same  year  a  Constitution  was  adopted 
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has  since  been  remodeled  a  number  of  times.    The  president  h  eleci 
for  four  years.    The  National  Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  of  twel^ 
senators  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  twenty-four  members.    Tl 
term  is  four  years.    The  President  is  chosen  by  an  electoral  college  f< 
a  term  of  six  years. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  area  of  Santo  Domingo  is  estimated  at  18^045  aquare  mi! 
population  at  708,000  inhabitants.    The  population  ia  mainly  c  .: 

Creoles  of  pure  Spanish  descent,  and  a  mixed  race  of  Europeans,  Africans 
and  Indians.  There  are  also  many  Turks  and  Syrians,  espedally  in  San- 
to Domingo  City  where  the  dry  goods  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  their 
banda.  The  populations  of  the  principal  cities  are:  Santo  Domingo,  the 
capital.  22.000;  Santiago,  12,000;  Puerto  Plata,  about  10,000. 

RELIGION  AND  EDUCATION 

The  religion  of  the  Stat«  is  Roman  Catholic.  Other  forma  of  religion  are 
permitted.  Primary  instruction  is  free  and  corapulaory.  The  public  achools 
are  primary,  superior,  technicakachoola,  normal  schools  and  a  professional 
sdbcx>l.  In  1911  there  were  690  schools  in  the  Republic  with  20,i&3  chil- 
dren. 

FINANCE 

The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs.  Ther*  are,  also,  sugar, 
liquor,  and  stamp  taxes  and  considerable  receipts  from  posts,  telegraphs, 
telephones  and  from  ci\il  registration.  The  total  revenues  for  1913-14  were 
|5,036,2&0.  Under  the  Convention,  signed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Santo  Domingo,  an  American  citizen  is  General  Receiver  of  Customs 
with  authority  to  deposit  $100,000  each  month  toward  interest  (5  per  cent) 
and  sinking  fund  in  trust  for  all  national  creditors.  In  addition  half  of  the 
Custom  receipts  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  is  applied  to  the  aame  end. 

ftEFKBEKOBS  TO  BANTO  DOMINGO.— BuUetin  53.  Bureau  of  A.merlG»ii 
K«pubUei.— WftJlUnstoo,  1S02:  Tcjftdo.  7  Monte. — HlfltorU  de  Sania  Domlitso, 
HaraDa.  IftfiS:  0%Kia>,  J.  O., — Ooaipeu<Uo  do  U  Hlstorla  de  Santa  Dominto. 
■utto  DomlxigQ.  1780;  Leal.  F.  A., — I^  Ropubllqua  DomlcaLac,  PvU,  IBtiS. 


NEGROES  AND  THE  FIRST  SPANISH  EXPLO 


ISOl.    A  Royal  Edict  permitted  Negro  slaves  born  m  slavery 
Christians  to  be  transported  from  Spain  to  Hispaniola, 

These,  however,  were  not  the  first  African  slaves  brought  from  Spain. 
The  ftrst  African  slaves  were  brought  over  by  the  Spanish  slaveholders,  Wi 
as  they  emigrated,  were  accompanied  by  their  Negroes. 

1505.  King  Ferdinand  sent  slaves  to  Hispaniola.  In  a  letter  c^i 
September  15,  of  that  year,  he  said,  "I  will  send  you  moreNi 
Slaves  as  you  request.    I  think  there  may  be  a  hundreti." 

1510,  King  Ferdinand  sent  from  Seville  fifty  slaves  to  labor  in 
mines  of  Hispaniola. 
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ISIO-    Dirert  tratiic  in  slaves  was  established  between  Guinea  and 

Hispciniola. 

1516.  Thirty  Negroes  are  said  to  have  accompanied  Balboa.  Tbey 
assisted  him  in  building  the  first  ship  constructed  on  the  Pacific 
coaiit  of  America. 

1517.  Charles  V.,  of  Spain,  who  was  also  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  granted  the  exclusive  monopoly  to  Flemish 
noblemen  to  import  annually  4,000  Africans  to  Hispaniola,  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico.  This  monopoly  sold  to  some  Genoese 
merchants  for  25,000  ducats. 

1522.    Three  hundred  Negro  slaves  are  said  to  have  accompaoii 
Cortez  in  his  conquest  of  Mexico. 

•  Negro  slaves  were  employed  by  Vasques  de  Ayllon  in  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  what  is  now  North 
and  South  Carolina.  This  was  the  first  introduction  of  Negro 
s!aver>"  into  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  These  slaves  are 
said  to  have  built  the  first  ship  constructed  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
of  America. 

1527,  A  number  of  Negro  slaves  were  in  the  expedition  of  PanfUo 
de  Nar\''aez  to  conquer  Florida;  among  them  was  Estevando. 

1528.  The  expedition,  under  De  Nar\'ae2,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Honda. 

Tbe  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  Kstevancio,  "Little  Steve."  a  NeKro,. 
was  %  member  of  this  expedition.  Estevancio  was  afterwards  the  discoverer 
of  Artsonu  and  one  of  the  firat  persons  to  cross  the  American  continent.  Tbe 
survivors  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  what  is  now  Texas  on  November  6» 
1"."'  '  were  made  captives  by  the  Indiana.    Estevancio,  with  two  other 

•  :.,  wandered  over  the  plains  of  Texas  and  Mexico  for  eight  years, 

'  of  .Tuly.  1536,  the  dty  of  Mexico  was  reached.     In  1538  he 
1  ,1  from  Me.xico  in  search  of  the  fabled  seven  cities  and  dis- 

■  i  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  He  was  killed  at  Cibola,  in  what  is  now 
.>Iexirn.  He  was  the  first  member  of  an  alien  race  to  viait  the  New 
Mexican  Pueblos.  After  a  lapse  of  three  and  one-half  centuries,  the  tradi- 
UoD  of  the  killing  of  Estevancio  still  lingers  in  a  Zuni  Indian  legend,  which, 
among  other  things,  says:  "It  is  to  be  believed  that  a  long  time  ago,  when 
ronfs  lay  over  the  walls  of  Kya-ki-mc.  when  smoke  hung  over  the  housetops. 
HHii  tliH  Indder-rounds  were  still  unbroken  in  Kya-kime.  then  the  Black 
y  rime  from  their  abodes  in  Everlasting  Suramerland.    Then  the 

1j.  So-no  li  set  up  a  gr^at  howl,  and  thus  they  and  our  ancients  did 

much  lU  to  one  another.  Then  and  thus  was  killed  by  our  ancients,  right 
where  the  stone  stands  down  by  the  arroyo  of  Kya-ki-me,  one  of  the  Black 
MuLlcotts,  a  large  man*  with  chilli  lips."* 

African  slaves  accompanied  the  expedition  of  De  Soto. 
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1540.  The  second  Bettler  in  Alabama  was  a  Negro.  He  was  in  the 
De  Soto  expedition.  He  liked  the  country  and  settled  among 
the  Indians.  j 

1542.    Three  Negroes  who  accompanied  the  Coronado  expedition' 
remained  behind  at  Triguex,  near  where  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
now  is. 

1562.  The  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  New  World  wasi 
begun  by  Englishmen.  \ 

1564-1565.  The  first  vessel  to  make  the  return  voyage  across  the 
Pacific  from  the  East  Indies  to  Mexico  was  steered  by  a  Negro i 
pilot.  \ 

1565.  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles  had  a  company  of  Negro  slaves 
when  he  founded  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  They  were  brought 
from  Spain  and  were  trained  artisans  and  agriculturists. 

Matthew  A.  Henson. — Born  in  Charles  County,  Maryland,  Augusi 
8, 1866.  Most  noted  of  all  the  Negro  explorers.  Accompanied  Com- 
mander Robert  E.  Pear>^  on  all  his  expeditions  in  search  of  the  North, 
Pole  except  one.  Henson  was  the  only  civilized  person  with  P( 
in  his  final  dash  to  the  pole,  April  7,  1909.  Henson  made  eight  trips 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  In  describing  Henson's  part  in  the  discovery, 
of  the  North  Pole,  Commander  Peary  said: 

On  that  bitter  brilliant  day  in  April,  1909,  when  the  stars  and  stripes  float- 
ed at  the  North  Pole,  Caucasian,  Ethiopian,  and  Mongolian  stood  side  by 
aide  at  the  apex  of  the  earth,  in  the  harmonious  companionship  resulting: 
from  hard  work,  exposure,  dunger,  and  a  rommon  object. 

Nf  atlhcw  A.  Henson,  my  Negro  assistant,  has  been  with  me  in  one  capacity 
or  another  since  my  second  trip  to  Nicaragua  in  18S7.  I  have  taken  him  on 
each  and  all  of  my  expeditions,  except  the  first,  and  also  without  exception  on 
each  uf  my  farthest  sledge  triira.  This  position  1  have  given  him  primarily 
because  of  his'adaptiihiliiy  and  fitness  for  the  work,  and,  secondly,  on  ac- 
count of  his  loyalty.  He  is  a  better  dog  tb-iver  than  any  man  living,  except 
some  of  the  tiest  Esquirao  hunters  themselves. 

BEFEREXOE.— A  Nocro  at  tho  North  Pole  (Autoblo«raphy):  XTeniton,  M.  A. 
X«w   York.   1012. 


NEGRO  SLAVERY  IN  THE  COLONIES 

1619,  August.    First  African  immigrants  landed  in  Virginia.    Th< 
were  probably  not  slaves,  but  servants  indentured  for  a 
of  years. 

"About  the  last  of  August  (1619)  came  in  a  Dutch  man-of- 
Warre,  that  sold  us  twenty  negars."  Narrative  of  Master  John 
Rolfe. 

It  WES  nut  uncommon  practice  in  this  early  i>enud  for  ship  masters  to  aoU 
white  Bervantfi  to  the  planters;  hance  an  inference  that  theeelttweDty  Negroea 


NEGRO  ST^VVHRY  IN  THK  COLONOSS 


"WBW  davw,  drawn  from  the  (act  that  tb^  were  sold  to  tbe  colony  or  planters 
would  be  unjiistified.    Prior  to  1619  every  Inhabitant  of  the  polony  was  prao- 
ticaJIy  "a  servant  munipulatecl  in  the  interests  of  the  company  held  in  servi* 
tude  i)e>'0!it'  '-*d  term"  •  •  •  •    According-to  a  census  marie  in  1624-5 

thpTv*  -x-rn*  oy  twenty-thr€e  Africans.    They  were  listed  as  "aer 

:  the  same  clasa  name  as  white  persons  enumerated  in 

;  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  '*the  right  to  these  Negroes  was 

'0  or,  perhaps,  they  lived  on  a  footing  with  the  whites,  who,  as  well  as 

'  )ve9.  were  under  absolute  direction  of  the  president.*'  ••••••    in 

urda  ol  the  cdnnty  courts  dating  from  1632-1661,  Negroes  are  dcsig- 
r  :.ts,'*  "Negro  servants,"  or  simply  as  "Negroes,"  hut  never  in 

r  I  we  baveexamined  were  they  termed  "slaves." 


3:     RusBcU.  the  Proe  Newo  to  Virginia.  1619-1866. 
'.ttUuiIo  In  Vlrgtoift-     p.  45. 


pp.  22-26; 


1^0. 


Slavery  in  New  York;  abolished  1827. 
Slavey  in  New  Jersey;  abolished  1746. 
Slavery  in  Massachusetts;  abolished  1780. 
1&3I-1636.    Slavery  in  Connecticut.    Gradual  abolition  begins  1784. 
1636.     i^lavei'y  in  Delaware;  abolished  186.5. 

[639,  Jariuary  6.    First  discrimination  in  law  against  Negroes  in 

Virginia.    The  General  Assembly  requires  all  j)ersons  "except 

Negroes"  to  secure  arms  and  ammunition  or  be  subject  to  a  fine. 

i&CO.    First  record  of  a  *'Negro  servant  for  life,"  otiierwise  a  slave, 

in  Virginia.    His  name  was  John  Punch, 

In  that  year  three  servants  of  Hugh  Cwyn,  a  Dutchman  called  Victor,  a 

^■•.if.i.jiian  named  James  Gregory,  and  John  Punch  ran  away.    They  were 

^t  givMi  thirty  lashes  each.    The  Scotchman  and  the  Dutchman  were 

^'  I  to  serve  four  years  l)eyond  their  indenture — one  year  to  their 

1  three  to  the  colony.    John  Punch  was  condemned  to  serve  for 


fl,  "The  Free  Negro  in  Virginia,"  Baj-s:  "The  most  reasonable  ex- 


f... 
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J.:  "ni5  to  be  that  the  Dutchman  and  the  Scotchman,  being  white, 

«\  -.  .:'  I  i;   -r  ]    tour  additional  years  to  their  terms  of  indenture,  while  'the 

till  r- :.  ( .♦.']  n;  M  N  t'«ro,'  was  reduced  from  his  former  condition  of  servitude  for 

a  liinited  time  to  a  condition  of  slavery  for  life." 

\l.    Statutory  recognition  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts. 

'-■•  *  —  recognition  of  alaverj'  by  other  American  colonies  was  as  follows: 
.  1650;  Virginia,  1661;  Maryland.  1663;  New  York  and  New 
i:  South  Carolina.  1682;  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  lAand,  1700; 
Ilia,  1715;  and  Georgia,  1755. 

Governor  Calvert  of  Maryland  bargains  with  a  certain  ship- 
master for  the  delivery  of  thirteen  slaves. 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  make  slave  raiding  a  capital 

■ise. 
ciiaverj'  in  Rhode  Island ;  gradual  abolition  begins  1784. 
rj;fimated  there  were  three  hundred  Negroes  in  Virginia, 

CK.     Vlrfiliila  Mft«a£lue  of  Hislory.     Vol.  XVU  l^,  232. 
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1650.  Connecticut  pafiaes  an  act  making  nmn-itaftling  a  capil 
ofTense. 

1651.  First  Negro  landowners  in  Virginia. 

In  that  year  patents  were  granted  to  Negroes  aji  fullnwi:  Anthony  JohnMO 
250  acrea  of  land;  John  Johnaon,  550  acres;  and  John  Johnson.  St.,  50  acres. 
Richard  Johnson,  probably  the  first  Negro  to  etiter  Virginia  aa  a  free  man, 
arrived  the  same  year.  Anthony  Johnson  and  his  v^iU  arc  namsd  among  the 
twenty-thre«  Negro  "servants"  listed  in  thocensui  of  1624-6  u  rasidanta  of 
the  colony. 

REFERBNOS:    RtuMll.  The  PrM  Negro  In  VlrglaU,  lOlMSU.    p.  S4. 

1653.    First  record  of  Negro  slave  owner  in  the  Unitad  States. 

In  that  year  John  Castor,  a  Negro  of  Northhampton  County,  brought  suff 
against  Anthony  Johnson  to  obtain  his  freedom .  He  claimed,  according  to  tb« 
records :"  Y  t  hee  came  into  Virginia  for  seaven  or  eiffht  years  of  Indentura,yt  bts 
had  demanded  his  freedom  of  Anth.  Johnson,  his  Mayster;  Afurtharsd  y*t 
hee  had  kept  him  a  servant  seaven  years  longer  than  hee  should  or  ought.'* 

Anthony  Johnson  referred  to  is  evidently  the  sam*  Anthony  Johnspn  who. 
with  his  wife,  Mary,  were  among  the  twenty-thres  African  residents  at  the 
colony  in  1624-5  when  they  were  listed  as  ser^-ants.  It  is  evident,  if  the  com- 
plaint of  John  Castor  is  true,  namely,  that  Johnson  had  held  him  as  a  servant 
seven  years  beyond  the  period  for  whieh  he  v^as  indentured,  that  Anthony 
Johnson  must  have  been  a  free  man  as  early  as  1635.  It  is  of  record  that 
Johnson  was  successful  in  the  suit  which  Castor  brought  against  him  and  ra- 
tained  the  services  of  Castor  apparently  for  life. 

1 655.    First  record  of  voluntary  emancipation  in  Virginia. 

Richard  Vaughn,  of  Northampton  County,  in  emancipating  ona  of  his 
Negroes  said  in  the  following  declaration:  "These  testify  that  Mr.  Richard 
Vaughan  doe  hereby  acquitt  and  discharge  one  negro  Boye  knowTi  by  tfaa 
name  of  James  from  all  Claymea  or  Demands  of  service  for  myselfe,  bsyers, 
Exors.,  adnoa.  provided  the  negro  doe  not  covenant  with  any  person  but  shall  . 
keepe  himselfe  free."  B 

1661,    March  1.    First  formal  recognition  of  slavery  in  Virginia. 

Assembly  declares  that  "Negroes  are    incapable  of  making 

satisfaction  (for  the  time  lost  in  nmning  away),  by  addition  of 

time." 
1662    Slavery  in    Virginia  made  hereditary  by  the  decree  that  the 

issue  of  slave  mothers  should  follow  their  condition. 

Slaver>'  v^3  declared  hereditary  in  the  other  colonies  as  follows:  Maryland,    H 
16<W:  Maaaachusetts,  1698;  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  1704;  Pennsylvania    ™ 
and  New  York.  1706;  South  Carolina,  1712;  Rhode  Island,  1728;  and  North 
Carolina.  1741. 

1665.    Slavery  in  South  Carolina;  abolished  1865. 
1667.    Virginia  Assembly  declares  that  "Baptisane  doth  not  alter 
condition  of  the  person  as  to  his  bondage  or  freedom." 


NUORO  SLAVKRY  IN  THE  COLONIBS 


FV<gin  thii  tims  oa,  orii{irL&l  heathenism  he^ux  to  be  t  nominaJ  teal  fur 

iiUTtfy.    It  ftUo  began  to  be  declared  that  it  waa  not  inconsistent  for  Chris- 

'tUns  to  hold  Christians  as  slaves  if  these  alavos  had  formerly  been  heathens. 

[a  1670  Virginia  passed  a  law  declaring  "all  aerv'anta  not  being  Christians  ira- 

ted  into  this  colony  by  Bhips"  to  be  slaves  (or  life.    Twelve  years  later  an 

Was  pasMd  repealing  the  taw  of  1670,  and  making  slaves  of  all  persona  ol- 

L-Christiaii  nationality  thereafter  coming  into  the  colonies  whether  they^ 

le  by  land  or  ssa.  and  whether  or  not  they  bad  been  converted  to  Chris- 

tisnity  after  captivity. 

In  1671.  Maryland  Assembly  declares  that  conversion  or  the  Holy  Sacra- 
^ttefit  of  baptism  does  not  alter  the  status  of  slaves  or  their  issue.' 

16S2,  Virginia  denies  tht;  beneilts  of  Christianity  as  a  mode  of  secxiring  free- 
dom to  all  Negroes*  mulattoes,  hostile  Moors,  and  Turks,  and  to  such  Indians 
as  were  sold  by  other  Indians  as  slaves. 

IWS.    Slavery  in  North  Carolina;  abolished  1865, 

1670.  Iaw  paased  in  Virginia  declared  "noe  Negro  or  Indian,  though 
baptized  and  enjoined  for  freedom,  shall  be  capable  of  any  pur- 
chase id  ChriBtians,  but  yet  not  debarred  from  buying  any  of 
their  owne  nation." 

Free  NegroM  often  purchased  their  slave  wives  and  children  and  held  them 
&s  bond  slavas.  This  was  particularly  true  after  the  passing  of  the  law  of 
IS06  that  made  illegal  the  continual  residence  of  free  Negroes  manumitted 
from  May  1,  of  that  year. 

If 79.    New  Hampshire  founded,  slavery  probably  established;  abol- 
ished 1783. 
1681.    Maryland  Assembly  passes  an  ^ct  declaring  children  bom  of 
white  servant  women  and  Negroes  are  free, 

i6tl.  Pennsylvania  ceded  to  William  Penn;  slavery  probably  already 
established.    Gradual  abolition  begins  1780.  "* 

1S92.  Maryland  Assembly  decrees  that  the  issue  of  the  imion  between 
any  white  woman  or  any  slave  or  free  Negro  became  servants 
for  a  long  term. 

1695*     Maryland  places  a  tax  on  imported  slaves. 

1699.    Virginia  imposes  tax  to  check  importation  of  slaves. 

1705,  October  4.  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  presents  an  act  de- 
claring the  Negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indian  slaves  to  be  real 
estate. 

;710,  October  9.  First  use  in  Virginia  of  legislative  power  to  emanci- 
pate a  slave.  Will,  a  slave  of  Robert  Ruffin,  of  Siury  County, 
Virginia,  given  his  manumission  papers  by  the  Genei^  Assem- 
bly for  revealing  a  slave  conspiracy. 

1712.  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passes  an  act  restricting  the  in^ 
crease  of  slaves. 
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1715.    North  C'arolina  passes  law  declaring  slaves  shall  not  be  allowed^, 
to  buy  aiicl  sell  or  even  borrow.  ^1 

1717.    Slavery  introduced  into  Louisiana,  ^1 

1729.  Governor  (Jooch  of  Virginia  and  the  State  Assembly  grant- 
freedom  to  a  slave  for  tlie  discovery  of  an  herb  medicine  by  whic^H 
wonderful  cures  were  effected.  In  the  same  year,  crown-attome^^ 
and  solicitor-general  of  England  declare  that  baptism  in  no  way 
changed  the  slave's  status. 

1741.    North  Carolina  enacts  a  law  declaring  that  if  any  Negr< 
mulatto,  or  Indian,  bond  or  free,  be  found  to  have  testified  falsel; 
he  shall  have  his  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory^  then  cut  off,  after 
which  he  was  to  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  on  his  bare  back. 

1749.    Slavery  introduced  in  Georgia.    From  date  of  founding,  17 
to  this  time  had  been  forbidden.    Abolished,  1865. 

1752.    Maryland  Assembly  passes  act  forbidding  manumission 
will  or  otherwise  during  the  last  illness  of  the  master. 

1760.    South  Carolina  attempts  to  restrict  slave  importation. 

1769.    Virginia   Legislature   declared   that   the   discriminatory   ta 
levied  upon  free  Negroes  and  mulattoes  since  1668  was  "derog- 
atory to  the  rights  of  free  bom  subjects/'  and  therefore  should  be 
repealed, 

1772.  Somerset,  James,  brought  by  his  master  from  Boston  to  Eng- 
land, was  set  free  by  Lord  Mansfield  on  a  ).vrit  of  habeas  corpus.  I 

The  Somerset  case  brought  uiit  Iht;  tlislinclion  between  the  English  nntl      " 
the  Colonial  law.     Lord  MaiiHrtpUl  anowe<i  writ  of  habeaa  corpus  an  the 
icround  that  the  ntutfe  of  slavery  Is  otsuchanuturG  that  it  bj  i'  1  i>tiiitg 

introduced  yii  any  reason,  moral  or  political.    It  issoodiou;-  igcan 

he  offered  to  support  it  but  positive  law. 

UEFKUENCE:      Hard,  Frcodum  aod  Boada<o  I.  189-lBX. 

1773.  Eight  petitions  presented  to  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  from  tl 
inhabitants  of  six  different  counties,  asking  that  the  importati< 
of  slaves  be  prohibited  and  the  opportunity  of  manumission 
increased. 

1774.  October.    Connecticut  prohibits  the  importation  of  slaves. 
1774,  October  20.     First  Continental  Congress  declared  in  the  Articli 

of  Association  that  the  United  Colonies  would  "neither  im] 
nor  purchase  any  slaves,"  and  would  "wholly  discontinue  tl 
slave  trade," 

1776,  April  16.    The  Continental  Congress  unanimously  resoWed  that 
"no  slave  be  imported  into  any  of  the  thirteen  colonies." 

1777,  October  13.    Continental  Congress   decides  that  slaves  should_ 
be  wholly  exempt  from  taxation. 

1778,  Virginia  passes  an  act  prohibiting  the  slave  trade, 
1780.    Pennsylvania  prohibits  further  introduction  of  slaves. 
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1780.    The  meelmg  of  the  annual  Methodist  conference  at  Baltimore 
put  this  question  and  answered  it  in  the  afRrmative:    ''Does 
this  conference  acltnowledge  that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Clod,  man  and  nature  and  hurtful  to  society;  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  pure  religion,  and  doing  that  which  we 
would  not  that  others  should  do  to  us  and  ours;  do  we  pass  our 
disapprobation  on  all  our  friends  who  keep  slaves,  and  advise 
their  freedom?" 
1782,  May.    A  law  bearing  the  title  "An  act  to  authorize  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves*'  passed  by  the  Virginia  legislature. 
The  free  Negro  population  of  Virginia  at  that  time  was  probably  le^  than 
3.000.     It  was  more  than  doubled  in  the  space  of  two  years.     In  ITUO.  the 
number  of  free  polored  persona  wj&  12.866.  in  1800.  it  had  readi«>d  20,000, 
aiui  aocor  Hng  to  the  census  of  1810  it  was  over  30,000. 

L783.  Every  Negro  in  Virginia  who  fought  o^  served  as  a  free  roan  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  given  the  legislative  pledge  of  pro- 
tection by  the  Virginia  Assembly  and  every  slave  who  had  ren- 
dered honorable  service  to  the  American  cause  was  freed  by 
special  act  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Maryland  prohibits  the  introduction  of  slaves  for  sale. 
April  1.    Continental  Congress  decides  that  for  purposes  of 
taxation  five  slaves  should  be  counted  as  three  freemen. 

[784.  Continental  Congress  votes  not  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
present  States  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 

1784.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  prohibit  the  importation  of 
slaves. 

,786-    North  Carolina  declares  slave  trade  *'of  evil  consequences  and 

highly  impolitic.'* 
W.  New  Jers<.»y  passes  law  against  slave  imporation. 
^87,  July  13.  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  passes.  One  section  declares  "There  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  paities  shall 
be  duly  convicted." 
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\7,  September  17.  Constitution  of  the  United  States  adopted. 
Article  1,  Section  2  contains  the  following  passage,  the  first  of  a 
aeries  of  compromises  of  the  Federal  Government  with  slavery: 

Reprf'S4'ntative3  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportionwl  among  the  several 
States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  accordinij  to  their  respective 
BBaibers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  addinf  to  the  whole  number  of  free 
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persoTis,  including  those  bound  to  serve  frtr  a  torm  of  years,  and  exclufling 
liuJiiiTis  not  t^ixed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  ponso'is. 

Article  1,  Section  9  contains  the  fallowing  pro\ision  relative  to 
the  slave  trade: 

The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  ex- 
isting shall  think  proper  to  tulmit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Congretis  prior  to 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight;  but  a  tax  of  dut\*  muy  b«» 
imposi'd  on  sucli  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person- 

1788,  October.     Connecticut  enacts  law  forbidding  any  inhabitani 
of  State  to  receive  on  his  vessel  "any  inhabitants  of  Africa 
slaves." 

1790,  April  2,  Congress  accepts  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  thi 
tenitory  now  included  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  the  provii 
"that  no  regulations  made  or  to  be  made  by  Congress  shall  ten< 
to  emancipate  slaves," 

1790,  July  16.    Congress  passes  an  act  accepting  cessions  from  Mj 
land  and  Virginia  for  the  District  of  Columbia  upon  conditioi 
that  the  laws  of  the  two  States  should  remain  in  force  in  their 
respective  portions  of  the  District,  "until  the  time  fixetl  for  lh( 
removal  of  the  Government  thereto,  and  until  Congress 
otherwise  by  law  provide," 

1793,  February  12.    Congress  passes  first  fugitive   slave  law,  givin] 
the  owner  or  his  agent  the  right  to  bring  the  alleged  fugiti^ 
"before  any  magistrate  of  a  county,  city  or  town  corporate,"  ii 
order  to  obtain  a  decision  ordering  the  return  of  the  fugitive  to" 
the  State  or  territory  from  which  he  had  escaped. 

1794.  Congress  passes  an  act  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  in  ports  of  th^ 
United  States  of  vessels  engaged  in  supplying  slaves  to  forei] 
countries. 

1797,  January  30.    Petition  presented  to  Congress  by  four  Noi 
Carolina  Negroes  who  had  been  freed  by  their  masters.    Th< 
had  fled  to  Philadelphia  and  had  been  seized  under  the  Fugiti^ 
Slave  Law.    Their  petition  denied  by  a  vote  of  fifty  ayes, 
three  noes. 


1800,  May  10.    The  transportation  of  slaves  from  one  foreign   coi 

try  t4>  another  prohibited.  ^ 

1802,  April  2.    Georgia  ceded  to  the  Union  her  western  territoryW| 
a  part  of  what  is  now  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  on  condition 
that  slavery  was  not  to  be  prohibitiKi  therein. 
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1603.  February  28.  Congress  enacts  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  co-operate  with  such  States  as  had  already  prohibited 
the  importation  of  slaves,  by  assisting  the  States  to  carry  such 
laws  into  efTect. 

IS04.    Gradual  abolition  begins  in  New  Jersey.  I 

1805-  Maryland  Assembly  instructed  the  State's  representatives  in 
Congress  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  obtain  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  that  would  put  an  end  to  slave  importation. 
The  Assembly  sent  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  to  the  governors  of 
all  the  States  with  the  request  that  it  be  laid  before  the  different 
legislatures  for  their  concurrence  and  adoption. 

[806.  May  1.  Law  passed  in  Virginia  requiring  manumitted  slaves 
to  leave  the  State  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  their  free- 
dom occurred;  or,  if  under  age,  from  the  time  they  reached  their 
majority;  otherwise  they  might  be  apprehended  and  sold  by  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  for  any  county  or  corporation  in  which  they 
were  found  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  such  coimty  or  corpora- 
tion. 

1806.  Cleorge  W.vt,he,  chancellor  of  State  of  Virginia,  gave  his  ground 
for  decJaring  freedom  of  three  persons  claimed  as  slaves^  "Free- 
dom is  the  birthright  of  every  human  being."  Decision  overruled 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  giving  his  decision  Judge  Tucker 
asserted  that  the  burden  of  the  proof  is  not  upon  the  claimant, 
but  upon  the  Negro  to  show  that  he  is  fi'ee;  whereas,  with  a  white 
man  or  an  Indian  in  slavery  the  burden  is  with  the  claimant. 

In  his  argument.  Judge  Tuckor  supposes  that  "three  personrn,  a  blac  "  qt 
lulalto  man  or  woman  with  a  flat  noae  and  woolly  head,  a  copper  colored 
ion  with  long,  jetty  black  or  straight  hair,  and  one  with  fair  complexion, 
»wn  hair,  not  wuolly  nor  Inclined  thereto,  with  a  prominent  Roman  wme, 
brought  before  the  judge  upon  a  writ  of  hahean  corpus.     How  mu3t  the 
judge  act  in  thiii  case?     If  the  wbote  case  be  left  with  the  judge  he  must  de- 
liver the  white  and  Indian  out  of  custody,  and  must  let  the  Negro  remain  in 
iilaver>'  until  he  can  produce  proof  of  his  Ireetlom." 

1807.  March  2.  Congress  passes  an  act  "to  prohibit  the  importation 
or  bringing  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  or  the  territories 
thereof  after  the  31st  day  of  December,  1808." 

1810.  Post  Office  Department  organized.  Enacted  under  a  penalty 
of  $50,  that  "no  other  than. a  free  white  person  shall  be  employed 
in  carrying  the  mail  of  the  United  States,  either  as  a  post  r 
or  driver  of  a  carriage  carrying  mail/' 
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1819.  March  3.    President  empowered  to  employ  Navy  for  suppressio 
of  slave  trade;  also  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  retxim  t 
Africa  of  illegally  imported  Negroes.    Former  acta  authorizing 
their  enslavement  by  State  governments  repealed.    Government 
aid  given  to  found  the  colony  of  Liberia  in  Africa. 

1820.  March  6.  Missouri  Compromise.  Terms  of,  admitted  Mia- 
souri  as  a  slave  State  hut  forever  prohibited  slavery  in  the  rest 
of  the  Louisiana  territory  lying  north  of  latitude  36  degrees, 
minutes  N. 

1820.  May  15.    The  African  slave  trade  made  piracy. 
183L  June  1.    Maryland  forbids  importation  into  State  of  any  slav 
for  sale  or  to  reside  there. 

1832.  Free  Negroes  in  Virginia  declared  incapable  of  purchasing  or 
otherwise   acquiring   permanent   ownership   except   by  descent 
of  any  slaves  other  than  liusband,  wife  and  cliildren.    Contr; 
for  any  such  purpose  were  declared  void. 

By  the  court  of  1849,  free  Noijroes  were  not  allowed  to  purchase  their  own 
parents.  Peginning  March  31.  1S58,  the  law  was  changed  to  rcR<i,  "no  free 
Negroes  sliall  be  capable  of  acquiring  except  by  descent,  any  slaves/*  There 
is  e^'idence,  however,  that  this  law  waa  not  enforced.  Reuben  West,  a  fret? 
Negro  barlw^r.  who  lived  in  Richmond  from  lS,10-»>0  and  paid  taxw  on  roal 
proitrty  valued  at  $4,420,  is  said  by  William  Mundin.  another  barber,  living 
in  Rirhninnd  in  1913,  to  have  owned  a  slave  house  «ervTint  whom  he  solil  for 
innubordm.Hlion.     James  H.  Hill,  another  >■'■  Ty  of  Reuben  West, 

oWTifd  iwo  ch'.veA  and  one  of  them  was  a  mu!  r. 

:  O'E:     Ruasell.    Kn?«   No«roes   lo   Virginia.     Pmo  M.     For   Ne«ro 

8i.i  n  Virginia  prAvlniis  to  the  war.  aon  Lttwsr  Norfolk  County,  Vlrviiils, 

AiPi'l'i.ry         sol  IV.  pp.    174-lSa. 

1833.  New  Haven  Anti-slavery  Society  founded. 
IS33.    Connecticut  passes  a  law  making  it  a  crime  to  open  a  school 

for  Negroes  in  the  State.     (See  Prudence  Crandall  Case.) 

1839.    August.    The  slaver,  Amistad,  captured  by  the  United  Stat 
brig,  Washington,  off  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,    Tlie  capti 
of  this  sia\'er  gave  rise  to  the  Amistad  Case  which  resulted  in  freeii 
the  slaves  on  board  who  had  revolted,  taken  possession  of  the  shi] 
and  sought  to  make  their  way  back  to  Africa.    March  9,  1840.  Justi< 
Story  gave  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  *'that  the  Africans  wi 
Iddnapped  and  unlawfully  transported  to  America,  and  did  not  becoi 
pirates  and  robbers  in  taking  the  Amistad  and  trying  to  regain  theij 
country/* 

The  Amistad  had  brought  African  slaves.  kidnat.tpe*i  in  April,  from  Leu- 
boko  in  the  Mendi  country  near  Libena.     Fifty-thret*  of  thp:«*  «Ihvp.s  u-vrv 
:  i  jytirrhased  by  Jose  Rui?.  and  Pedro  ^tl>nt-es,  and  were  re-i-i 
.Amii^tad  at  Havana  (or  Guanajoli.  >*urto  l^hncipc.    On  the  ; 
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itlaves  rose  under  the  lea<!epship  of  Joseph  Cinquez,  killed  the  capfatn 
the  cook,  slew  two  men  of  the  crew  ami  tried  to  return  to  Africa.  I'iie 
ship  wfta  two  montliB  on  the  ooe&n  during  which  time  it  wus  hoardetl  dovf ral 
times,  once  by  an  Americim  Schooner  from  Kington.  whiL'h  rcmaine<i  along: 
Bide  for  twenty -four  hours  and  traded  with  the  Negroes,  finding  that  they 
bad  plent>'  of  money.    The  ship  waa  finally  captured  on  August  26th. 

The  ouTier^  of  the  cargo  claimed  the  ship  and  its  passengers  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  pirates  and  should  be  tried  for  their  crimea  in  Cuba.  The 
case  of  the  Africans  waa  taken  up  by  the  anti-slavery  people,  who  claimed 
that  the  Africans  had  been  kidnapped  from  their  homes,  that  they  were  fi 
and  had  the  righta  of  all  free  people  to  use  whatever  force  necessary  to  regain^ 
their  freedom.  Thia  view  v,iis  quoted  by  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  thirty- 
five  Africans  who  still  survived  were  returned  to  Africa,  November  25,  l!!t41. 
From  this  band  of  Negroes  on  the  Axnistad  sprang  the  Mendi  Mission. 

1841.    Free  Negroes  of  Maryland  forbidden  to  become  members  of 
secret  societies  within  or  without  the  State. 


1842.    Acts  forbidding  all  societies  of  blacks  modified  at  Baltim( 

City  so  that  the  free  Negroes  there  could  have  beneficial  societies 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  of  their  race. 

1846,  Slavery  abolished  by  statute  in  New  Jersey. 

1847.  Connecticut,  by  a  large  majority,  rejects  proposal  to  al 
Negro  men  the  ballot. 


lor^^ 
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1850,    September.   Compromise  of    1850.    The  biD  provided  that, 
(1)  California  be  admitted  as  a  free  State.    (2)  Territories 
and  New  Mexico  be  organized  without  any  pro\ision  conceminj 
(3)  Texas  be  paid  $10,000,000  as  compensation  for  th< 
territory  of  New  Mexico.     (4)  Slave  trade  be  prohibited  in  Distric 
of  Columbia.    (5)  A  more  stringent  fugitive  slave  law  be  passed. 


her  18.    Second  Fugitive  Slave  Law  passes,  providi 
tiers  with  jurisdiction  conciurent  with   that  of  the 


18S0.    r 
o 

[courts.    They  were  to  receive  a  larger  fee  if  they  decided  in  favor  o 
the    V  ■  -  nt  than  if  they  decided  in  favor  of  the  fugitive.    Testimony 
of ;  'd  slave  was  barred  and  he  was  denied  a  trial  by  jury.    En- 

forcement of  the  law  was  placed  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Federal  official 
1854,  May  31.  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  repealing  compromise  of  1820 
provided  that  "all  questions  j>ertaining  to  slavery  in  the  territorl 
and  the  new  states  to  be  formed  therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the  decisio 
of  '-  -  .pie  residing  therein,  by  their  appropriate  representativ 
to  -  ;:  by  them  for  that  purpose." 

18S7.    Connecticut  passes  last  statutory  act  relating  to  slavery; 

decrees  that  any  person  held  to  service  as  a  slave  in  any 
State  or  country,  and  not  being  a  fugitive  from  another  of  the  Uj 
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;iSttiies  foming  mio  tins  Scace  or  bein^  tnerem,  shall  forthwith  beoome 
ind  Im?  free, 
1857,    May  6.   Dre<l  Scott  decision. 

Dred  Scoit,  a  slave  in  Misaouri.  had  botn,  in  1834,  lakeu  by  his  owner  into 
llJinoiB,  a  State  prohibiting  slavery,  and  in  1S36  into  what  is  now  Minnesota, 
a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purrhase  in  which  slavery  was  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  Missouri  Compromise.  In  1838  he  was  taken  back  to  Missouri.  In 
1848  he  Hued  for  hia  freedom  on  the  ground  that  through  Itis  residence  in 
territoo'  where  slavcrj'  was  prohibited  he  had  lost  his  status  as  a  slave, 
and  acquired  thai  of  a  freeman.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided 
iScotl  was  not  a  citizen  of  any  State,  and  therefore  was  not  entitled  to  any 
0taQding  in  Che  courti»,  also  thai  Congress  had  no  power  to  prohibit  a  citizen 
of  any  State  from  rarr>'ing  into  any  Territory  slaves  or  any  other  prf»perCy; 
and  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  impair  the  Constitutional  protection  of 
Buch  pror>erty  while  thus  held  in  a  Territory. 

1861.    May  24.  General  B.  F.  Butler  declares    slaves    contraband 

of  war. 
1861.    August  6.    Congress  passes  a  confist^tion  bill,  one  section  of 

which  declares  that  the  claims  of  owners  should  be  forfeited  to 
;hose  slaves  who  should  be  required  to  take  up  arms  or  should  be  used 
In  any  way  against  the  National  Government. 

1861,  August  31.    General  John  C.  Fremont  issues  premature  procla- 
mation of  emancipation  in  Missouri.    September  2nd,  President 

icoln  modifies  Fj-emont's  proclamation. 

1862.  March  6.    President  Lincoln  proposes  to  Congress  compensated 
emancipation. 

1862,     March  18.    Congress  amends  Military  Code  forbidding  Federal 
officers  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves. 

1862.  April  2.   Congress  passes  act  offering  compensated  emancipation 

to  the  border  slave  States.     No  State  claimed  its  benefits. 

1862.    April  16.     Slavery  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Owners  of  slaves  were  compensated;  .?100,000  appropriated  to 

lolonize  the  Freedmen  beyond  the  lirriiis  of  the  United  States.    Each 

•migrant  was  to  receive  ?10().     The  President  calls  a  committee  of 

donxl  persons  to  meet  him  in  order  to  work  up  sentiment  among  the 

[men  in  favor  of  colonization,  the  Freedmen  refused  to  be  colonized. 

April  24.    An  efficient  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  African 

Slave  Trade  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Great 

tritain. 

L862.    May  9.  Maj.  General  Da\nd  Hunter  of  Hilton  Head.  S.  C, 
issues  proclamation  declaring  slaves  free  in  Georgia,  Florida  and 
►uth  Carolina.    May  19,  President  Lincoln  rescinds  General  Hunter's 
slamation. 
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May  9.    Freedraen  lirsl  annea  as  boldjcrs  in  War  of  Rebellioi 
1862.    June.    Congress  passed  an  act  prohibiting  slavery  in  al! 

present  tenntories  of  the  United  States,  and  any  territory  thj 
should  hereafter  be  acquired. 

1862.  July  22.  Congress  passes  the  second  confiscation  act  declar- 
ing forever  free  the  slaves  of  those  convicted  of  ti'eason  and  rebellion 
and  also  the  slaves  of  rebel  owners,  who  took  refuge  within  the  lines 
of  the  Union  Army  or  in  any  way  came  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Go^'emment;  and  denying  the  protection  of  Fugitive  Slave  Law  to  any^ 
owners  of  slaves  except  those  loyal  to  the  Union. 

1862.  September  22.    Preliminarj'  proclamation  of  emancipation. 

1863.  January  1.   Emancipation  Proclamation  issued. 

1863.  June  19.    West  Virginia  admitted  as  a  State  with  a  constitutw 
providing  for  gradual  abolition. 

1864.  January  11.     Constitution  of  Missouri  amended,  abolishing 
slavery. 

1864.     March  14.     Constitution  of  Arkansas  amended^  abolishing 

slavery. 
1864.    May    11.     Constitution   of   Louisiana   amended,   abolishing 

slavery. 
1864.    June  28.    Fugitive  Slave  Acts  of  1793  and  1850  repealed. 

1864.  July  6.   Constitution  of  Maryland  amended,  abolishing  slaver; 

1865.  February  3.   West  Virginia  abolishes  slavery. 
1865.     February  22.    Constitution  of  Tennessee  amended,  abolishing 

slavery. 
1865.     March  3.    Congress  passes  a  bill  declaring  free  the  wives  and 

children  of  Negro  soldiers,  ^^ 

1865.     July  13.    James  Johnson,  provisional  governor,  declares  s1averj^| 

abolished  in  Georgia.  ^^ 

1865*     July  20.    Lewis  E.  Parsons,  prox'isional  governor  of  Alabama, 

proclaims  '*There  are  no  slaves  now  in  Alabama." 
1865.    July  21.     Constitution  of  Mississippi  amended,  abolishing 

slavery. 
1865.    June  19.  General  Robert  S.  Granger,  who  had  command  of 

the  District  of  Texas,  issues  a  proclamation  to  the  colored  p>eop| 
of  Texas,  telling  them  that  they  are  free.    July  25th,  General  A, 
Hamilton,  provisional  governor,  formally  declares  slavery  abolish* 
in  Texas. 
1865.    August  3.     William  Marvin,  provisional  governor,  dech 

slavery  abolished  in  Florida. 
1865.     September  28.     Constitution   of   South    Carolina   amend* 

abolishing  slavery. 


COLONIES 

1652.     First  enactment  in  North  America  looking  toward    the  abo- 

lition  of  slavery  adopted  by  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly.     No 

person,  black  or  white,  to  serve  in  bondage  more  than  ten  years  or 

I  after  the  age  of  twenty-four  years. 

1688.     First  protest  of  a  religious  body  against  slavery  made  by  the 
Friends  Society  of  Gennantown,  Penn.,  under  the  leadership  of 
Francis  del  Pastorius. 

1696.    Yearly  meetings  of  Friends  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
votes  to  recommend  to  Friends  that  they  cease  from  further 
[importation  of  slaves. 

1711.    Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  condemns  importation 

of  slaves, 
1716.    New  Jersey  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  advises  against  lYienda 

buying  or  selling  Negroes. 
1716.     Dartmouth  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  asks    the    Rhode! 

Island  Quarterly  Meeting  "whether  it  be  agreeable  to  truth  for  th 
Friends  to  purchase  slaves  and  keep  them  for  a  term  of  life." 
1729.    Philadelphia  Yearly   Friends  Meeting  memorialized  to  the 

effect  that  it  was  wrong  to  buy  and  import  Negro  slaves. 
1729.    "The  Mystery  of  Iniquity/'  a  condemnation  of  slavery,  pub- 

lishetl  by  Ralph  Sandiford. 
1737,    Benjamin  Lee  publishes  a  volume  condemning  slavery. 
1740.     The  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  raises  question 

of  freeing  the  slaves. 
1746*1767.     John  Woolman,  of  New  Jersey,  travels  in  the  middle  and 

southern  colonies  and  preaches  that  "the  practice  of  continuing 
slavery  is  not  right." 

1750-1780.    Anthony    Benezet,    of    Philadelphia,    anti-slavery   agi- 
tator, establishes  and  teaches  gratuitously  a  school  for  Negroes, 
also  influences  Pennsylvania  to  begin  in  1780  the  work  of  eman- 
cipixtion. 
1770.     The  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  attafcki 

slavery. 
1773.    Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  eminent  physician  and  philantliropist, 
publishes  in  Philadelphia  an  address  against  slavery. 
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ABOLITION  AGITATION  IN  THB  STATES 

1T75.    April  14,  the  first  Abolition  Society  in  Ajnenoa  organized  for 
promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  relief  of  free  Negroes 
lawfully  iield  in  bondage,  and  for  impronng  tlie  condition  of 
African  race.     (This  Society  is  still  in  existence-    See  bel< 
Mission    Boards    of    White    Denominations,    also    Education; 
F-unds,  the  "African  Third/') 

1775.  Petition  presented  to  New  Jersey  Assembly  to  "pass  an  act 
to  set  free  all  the  slaves  now  in  the  colony." 

1776.  New  Jersey  Friends  deny  the  right  of  membership  in  thei] 
society  to  slaveholders. 

1777.  Vermont  abolishes  slavery'.     First  colony  to  do  tliis. 

1778.  Governor  Livingstone  asks  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  to  make 
provision  for  the  manumission  of  slaves. 

17M.    Bill  for  gradual  emancipation  passes  Upper  House  Connect 
cut  Legislature. 

1785,  June  25.    New  York  Abolition  Society  formed,  John  Ja] 
I>resident  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  secretary. 

1785,  December.    Citizens  of  Queen  Anne's,  Kent,  Caroline,  Doi 
chaster,  Worcester,  Talbot,  and  other  counties  in  Marylam 
present  petitions  to  legislature  relative  to  abolition  of  slaver 
Petition  rejected  by  vote  of  32  to  22. 

1786.  New  Jersey  provides  for  manumission  without  security. 
1786.    Society  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  New  Jersey 

formed. 

1786.    The  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  condemns  the  slavei 

system. 
1786.    Rhode  Island  Abolition  Society  organized. 


ABOLITION  AGITATION  IN  THE  STATES 


1787.     Baltimore  Yeariy  Meeting  of  Friends  presents  petition  for  the 

emancipation  of  slaves  to  the  legislature.     Petition  rejected  b] 

vote  of  30  to  17. 
1789.     Bill  to  promote  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  and  to  preveni 

rigorous  exportation   of  blacks  from   Maryland  presented 

lej^ature. 
1789,  September  8.    Maryland  Society  organized  for  promoting  thi 

abolition  of  slavery  and  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  Negrof 

and  others  unlawfully  held  in  bondage. 
1789.    Rhode    Island   Anti-slavery   Society   founded   by   Jonat 

Edwards  and  others. 


1791 
1792 
1794 


1795 


1797. 
1816. 
1826. 

^827- 

1828. 

1829. 

1831. 
1831. 

1832 
1833. 


Con nect icu t    Abolition    Society    organized , 
the  president  nf  Yule  College,  president. 

Virginia  Abolition  Society  organized. 

Abolition  Society  formed  in  New  Jersey. 

First  convention  of  Abolition  Societies  meets  in  Philadelphia, 
January  1;  ten  states  I'epresented ;  Joseph  Broomfield,  after- 
wards Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  General  in  War  of  1812^ 
presiding,  recommends  that  annual  addresses  be  delivenxl  on 
the  subject  of  "Slavery"  and  that  there  be  an  annual  convention 
of  Abolition  Societies.  An  address  is  sent  forth  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  memorial  presented  to  Confess,  urging 
It  to  pass  a  law  to  prohibit  American  citizens  from  supplying 
slaves  to  foreign  nations  and  to  prevent  foreigners  from  fitting 
out  vessels  in  this  countrj'  for  the  African  slave  trade.  This 
same  year  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  that  effect. 

American  Convention  of  Abolition  Societies  sends  addresses 
lo  South  Carolina  and  (Georgia,  calling  upon  them  to  ameliorate 
tlie  condition  of  slaves,  and  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  them, 
also  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  demand- 
ing the  univei-sal  emancipation  of  slaves. 

Bill  presented  to  Maryland  legislatiu^  by  citizens  of  Hartford 
County  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Society  for  the  Gradual  Manumission  of  Slaves  founded  at 
Centre,  North  Carolina,  with  several  slaveholders  as  members. 

Abolition  Societies  hold  convention  in  Baltimore.  Estimated 
that  there  ai'e  one  hundred  and  forty  of  these  societies,  one 
hundred  and  six  of  which  are  in  the  South.  Eighty-one  rep- 
resented at  the  Baltimore  convention.  Seventy-three  of  them 
from  Southern  States  and  forty  from  North  Carolina  alone. 

About  this  time  Massachusetts  General  Colored  Anti-Slavery 
A^ssooiation  formed. 

The  American  Convention  of  Abolition  Societies  meets  in 
Baltimore. 

The  American   Convention  of  Abolition   Societies  meets  in 
Washington. 
January  1.    Publication  at  Boston  of  the  Liberator  begins. 

I'Vst  annual  convention  of  the  People  of  Color,  June  6  to  11, 
Philadelpliia. 

.    The  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  founded  January  6, 
,    Anti-Slaver>^  Society  founded  in  Indiana. 
,     Xf'W  York  Anti-Slaver\-  Society  founded. 
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1833-  The  National  Anti-Slavery  Convention  meets  in  Philadelphia, 
Decen^ber  4,  Ten  states  represented.  At  this  convention 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  organized.  Anti-Slavery  So- 
cieties were  now  formed  in  all  the  Northern  States. 

1837.  Memorial  presented  to  United  States  Senate  from  General 
Assembly  of  Vermont  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1845.  Schism  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party  over  the  question 
of  extension  of  American  slave  territory.  Barn  Burners  opposed 
and*01d  Hunkers  supported  extension. 

1848.  Connecticut  decrees  "that  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  held  in 
slavery  in  this  State  and  that  no  slave  shall  be  brought  into 
Connecticut."  A  law  had  already  been  passed  (1784)  providing 
for  gradual  abolition,  but  this  law  put  an  absolute  end  to  slavery 
in  that  State. 

1851.  **Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  begins  as 
a  serial  in  the  National  Era,  Boston.  First  edition  issued  March 
20,  1852. 

1857.     "The  Impending  Crisis"  by  Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  represent- 
ing the  "poor  white"  class  in  North  Carolina.     Demanded  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  expulsion  of  the  Negroes,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  oligarchical  despotism  made  possible  by  slaverj^H 
Circulation  of  this  book  forbidden  in  many  parts  of  the  Soutl^^ 

1859.  October  16.  John  Brown's  raid  on  United  States  Government 
Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry.  December  2,  John  Brown  executed. 
Of  the  five  Negi'oes  who  were  with  John  Brown  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  one  escaped,  two  were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  two  were 
captured  and  executed.     (See  Slave  Insurrections.) 

SLAVERY  AND  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS 


1806.    The  first  di\ision  of  a  religious  denomination  in  the  Uni 
States,  on  account  of  slavery,  said  to  have  occurred  among  tl 
Baptists  of  Kentucky. 

1821.    The  Alabama  Synod  of  the  associated  Reformed  Presbyteriai 
Church  severed  its  connection  with  the  central  body  which  had 
excluded  slave  holders  from  commimion. 

1841.    A  small   number  of  Methodists  withdrew  from  the    reguh 
connection  and  formed  in  Michigan  a  separate  connection,  und* 
the  name  of  Wesleyifn  Methodists.     May  31,  1843,  at  Utii 
New  York.  Wesleyan  Methodist  connection  of  America 
established. 
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1845,  May  17.  The  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Conferences 
organized  at  Louisville,  Kentuck>%  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  This  done  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  separa- 
tion adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1844. 

1645.  Baptist  Associations  in  the  South  met  at  Augusta,  Georgia, 
and  organized  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

1854,  General  convention  of  the  Christian  Church  adopted  resolu- 
tions concerning  slavery.  The  Southern  delegation  withdrew 
and  formed  a  separate  organization  which  continued  until  1890 
when  a  reunion  was  formed. 

1858.  Di\ision  in  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  the  Northern 
and  Southern  wings  separated,  reunited  in  1877. 

1858.  The  synods  and  assemblies  of  the  New  School  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churcii  in  the  border  States  withdrew  and  formed  the 
United  Synod  of  Presbyterian  Churches.  December  *!,  18G1, 
forty-seven  Pi'esbyteries  withdraw  from  the  Old  School  Assem- 
bly; organized  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  In  lSti4  the  United  Synods  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Confederate  States  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  better  known  as  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  South. 

1861,  July.  The  Southern  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopall 
Church  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  organized  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  Confederate  States.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  the  different  dioceses  in  the  South  became  again 
a  part  of  the  General  Convention. 

1863.  Number  of  synods  of  the  Lutheran  Church  withdrew  and 
organized  at  Concord,  North  Carolina,  the  United  Synod  of  thej 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  South. 


SLAVE  INSURRECTIONS 

It  is  estimated  that  some  twenty-five  insurrections  of  slaves  tool 
place  in  the  United  States  prior  to  the  American  Revolution.  T\ 
takes  no  account  of  the  insurrections  in  Louisiana  and  in  the  Spanishj 
French  and  English  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  most  important  insurrection  in  the  West  Indies  was  the  uj 

in  1791  of  the  slaves  on  the  Island  of  Haiti,  by  which  that  coun- 

gained  its  independence.     1804  the  Republic  of  Haiti  established. 

ilS2€.    First  insurrection  of  Negro  slaves  within  present  limits  of 

United  States,  in  Ayllon's  colony,  on  the  coast  of  what  is  now 

South  Carolina. 


su\vE  insi;rrections 
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1664.     Insurrection  planned  in  Virginia  by  white  boiiunien  and  Negro 
slaves.    At  Ihat  time  there  was  hardly   1,000  Negroes  in  " 
colony. 

16S7.    Attempted  insurrection  of  Negroes  in  the  Northern  Neck 
\'irginia.    Negro  population  was  about  equal  to  that  of  whites, 

1710,  Negro  insurrection  planned  in  Surry  County,  Virginia.  One 
of  the  conspirators.  Will,  a  slave  of  Robert  Ruffin,  revealed  the 
plot  and  as  a  rewiuxl  was  emancipated. 

1712.  F^t  serious  insurrection  of  slaves  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  in 
New  York.  The  garrison  saved  the  city  from  being  reduced 
to  ashes. 

1720.  Cliarleston,  South  Carolina,  white  people  attacked  in  their 
ho\ises  and  on  the  streets.  Twenty-three  slaves  arrested,  of 
whom  six  were  convicted  and  three  executed. 

[722.  Armed  body  of  about  200  Negroes  gathered  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rappahannock  River,  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  people  while  they  were  in  church.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered. 
1723.  April,  13.  Governor  Dummer,  of  Massachusetts,  issued  a 
pr«'  '  i'tn  concerning  the  "fires  which  have  been  designedly 
ano  i  liously    kindled    by   some   villainous   and   desperate 

Negroes  or  other  dissolute  people  as  appears  by  the  confession  of 
some  of  them/*  April  18,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sewell  preached  a 
sermon  on  "The  late  fires  that  have  broken  out  in  Boston,  sup- 
posed to  be  purposely  set  by  ye  Negroes."  April  19,  the  select- 
men of  Boston  made  a  report  consisting  of  nineteen  articles, 
Nunal>er  9  of  which  said,  "'that  if  more  than  two  Indians,  Negro  .j 
or  mulatto  servants  or  slaves  be  found  in  the  streets  or  highways, 
in  or  about  the  town,  idling  or  lurking  together,  unless  in  the 
service  of  their  master  or  employer,  every  one  so  found  shall  be 
punished  at  the  House  of  Correction." 

1730,  August.    Insurrection  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 
1730.    Rebellion  of  slaves  reported  from  South  Carolina. 

1734.  Conspiracy  of  slaves  to  gain  their  freedom  by  massacre  of  the 
whites  discovered  near  Somerville,  New  Jersey.  About  thirty 
Negroes  apprehended,  two  hanged,  some  had  ears  cutofT,  others 
whipped. 

1739.  Slave  conspiracy  in  Prince  George's  County,  Maryland.  The 
leader  was  tried  and  executed. 

I7iO.  Insurrection  at  Stone  River,  in  South  Carolina,  was  led  by  a 
slave,  Cato.  Houses  were  burned  and  men,  women  and  children 
murdered. 
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1741.  Insurrection  in  New  York  City;  population  12,000  whites  and 
2,000  blacks.  Thirteen  conspirators  burned  alive,  eighteen 
hung,  and  eighty  transported. 

1741.     Rumors  of  an  insurrection  among  Negroes  around  Hackej 
sack,   New  Jersey.    Seven  barns  were  burned,   two   Negrr 
charged  with  committing  the  crime  burned. 

1768.     Insurrection  of  slaves  planned  in  Savannah,  Georgia.    A 
agreement  about  the  method  of  procedure,  cau^  plot  to 
The  population  of  the  city  consisted  at  this  time  of  3,000  whites 
and  2.700  blacks.  ■ 

1772.     Insurrection  at  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  threatened,  ■ 

1775.  Reported  insurrection  in  Pitt,  Beaufort  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties in  North  Carolina;  a  number  of  slaves  arrested  and  some 
whipped  severely,  but  none  were  proven  to  have  been  connects 
with  any  conspiracy. 

1800.  Two  Negroes,  Gabriel  and  Jack  Bowler,  were  leaders  in  an 
attempted  revolt  in  Henrico  County,  Virginia.  A  thousand 
Negroes  marched  on  the  city  of  Richmond.  Forced  by  a  swoUen 
stream  to  halt,  they  disbanded  with  the  understanding  that  thi 
would  renew  the  attempt  the  following  night.  The  plot 
discovered  and  Gabriel  and  Bowler  were  caught  and  executed. 

1802.     Slave  insurrection   reported   in   Northeastern  part  of  Nortl 
Carolina  in  the  counties  of  Camden,  Currituck,  Pasquotank,"' 
Perquimans,  Chowan,  Hertford,  Martin,  Bertie,  Beaufort,  and 
Washington.    June  10th  had  been  set  for  the  beginning  of 
insurrection.    Two  of  the  leaders  were  executed, 

1805.  Slave  insurrection  occun'ed  in  Wayne  County,  North  Carolina. 
One  Negro  biimed  at  the  stake  and  two  hanged. 

1811.  Parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  thirty-sLx  miles  above  Ne^ 
Orleans,  about  500  Negro  slaves  organized  and  marched  toi 
the  city.  They  destroyed  plantations  on  the  way  and  forced  oth< 
slaves  to  join  them.  Insurrection  suppres.sed  by  the  garrisoi 
from  Fort  St.  Charles. 

1816.  Insurrection  planned  by  slaves  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginij 
It  was  betrayed.  The  leaders  were  hanged.  In  tiiis  same  ye; 
slave  uprising  reported  at  Camden.  South  Carolina. 

1818.  Rebellion  of  slaves  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

1819.  Attempted  inKurrection  at  Augusta,  (ieorgia. 
1822.    Extensive  conspiracy  organized  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 

by  a  free  Negro,  Denmark  Vesey.  Slaves  for  forty  or  fifty  miles 
aroimd  Chraleston  were  concerned  in  the  uprising.  The  plan, 
was  to  slaughter  the  whites  and  free  the  blacks.    A  recruitii 
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mitiee  was  formed  and  every  slave  enlisted  vnis  sworn  to 
«ecrei!y.  Peter  Poyas.  one  of  the  cronspirators,  is  said  to  have 
personally  enlisted  six  hundred  pei-sons.  The  plot  was  revealed 
"  y  a  houtiehold  servant.  After  a  month's  investigation,  only 
fty  of  the  tliousands  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  were 
apprehended.  Vesey,  with  thirty-four  others.  wa.s  put  to  death. 
They  died  without  revealing  their  secrets. 

1831.  Southampton  Insurrection,  Southampton,  County,  Virginia, 
Nat  Turner,  the  leader  of  this  insurrection,  a  slave  preacher. 
His  mother,  it  is  said,  taught  him  that,  like  Moses,  he  was  to  be 
the  deliverer  of  his  race.  Turner's  plan  was  to  collect  a  large 
number  of  slaves  in  the  Dismal  swamp  in  the  extreme  south- 
eastern section  of  Virginia.  August  21,  he  set  out  with  six 
companions,  the  band  soon  numberetl  sixty  or  more.  Sixty  white 
perstms  on  different  plantations  killed.  The  local  militia  and 
United  States  troops  were  called  out,  and  after  more  than  a 
himdred  insurrectionists  had  been  killed  the  uprising  was  crashed. 
Forty-three  Negroes  were  tried,  twenty-one  were  acquitt^. 
twelve  were  convicted  and  sold  out  of  the  State,  and  twenty 
others,  including  Turner  and  one  woman,  were  hanged. 

October  4.  There  was  to  be  an  uprising  of  the  Negroes  in 
Sampson,  Duplin  and  New  Hanover  counties,  North  Carolina. 
They  were  to  assemble  at  Wilmington.  Plot  was  revealed  by  a 
£ree  Negro. 

Slave  insurrection  in  Charles  County,  Maryland. 
April.    Rumored  uprising  of  slaves  in  Dorchester,  Maryland, 
7.    Rumored  slave  insurrection  in  Prince  George's  County.  Mary- 
land. 
9-  October  16.    John  Brown  s  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry.    This  was 
the  last  of  the  attempted  slave  insurrections.     Of  the  five  Negroes 
who  accompanied  him  two  were  killed;  two  were  captured  and 
e.xecuted,  one  escaped.    Osborne  Perry  Anderson,  was  a  printer 
by  trade,  born  July  27,  1830.  at  West  Fallowfield,  Pennsylvania, 
ied,  December  13,  1872,  at  Washington,  D.  C.    John  Anthony 
opeland,  Jr.,  for  a  time  a  student  in  Oberlin,  was  born  free 
ugust  15,  1834,  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  executed  December 
6,  1859.    Shields  Green,  bom  a  slave,  escaped  from  slavery  on 
sailing  vessel  from  Charleston,  S.  C;  executed  December  16, 
859;  he  was  said  to  have  been  about  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Lewis  Sheridan  Leary,  saddler  and  harnessmaker,  was  bom 
at  Fayette\ille,  North  Carolina,  March  17,  1835;  killed,  Od 
17.  1859.    Dangerfield  Newby  was  born  a  slave  in  1S15  in 
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quier  County,  Virginia,    His  father,  a  Scotchman,  freed  his 
mulatto  children.     Killed,  October  17,  1859. 

1859.  After  tlie  John  Brown  raid,  rumor  spread  that  there  was  to  be 
a  slave  insurrection  in  the  eastern  portions  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. J 

1859.  October  19.  Rumored  slave  insurrection  at  Frederick,  Mary- 
land. 
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DATE  OF  THE  ABOLITIOn  OF  SLAVERY  IN  VARIOUS  AHERIOAK  COUH- 

TRIES. 


Haiti -1793 

GiiadalouT>e 170-t 

Chili .October  10.1811 

ColunibiH July  19.1821 

tentral  AmeHca  Statea  1H2S 

lollvia -   - 1825 

[exloo Sepiember  15»  lft20 

Iriti&h  Pfwses'a  in  America. . . . .  183-1 

Icua<ior_ - 1S45 

Dnnish  West  Indies .. l&i» 


Frenrh  Wesl  Indies •..,._1848 

Venezuela l&S-i 

Pt^ru 1856 

Dutch  West  Indies  and  Butch 

Cuiaha 1863 

United  Sutea Dec.  18,  18G5 

Porto  Rico  - 1873 

Cuba 1886 

Brazil „ —  .1888 


THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD. 

The  secret  routes  for  transporting  fugitive  slaves  to  the  free  Statea 
fof  the  North  and  to  Canada  were  popularly  known  as  "underground 
railroads."     Friends  of  the  fleeing  slaves,  by  systematic  and  co-opera-] 
,tive  efforts,  aided  them  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  slave  hunters., 
'here  were  at  convenient  distances  "stations,"  that  is,  the  houses  ol 
ms  who  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  receive  fuj^^tives.  singlyj 
jor  in  numbers,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  at  right,  to  feed,  shelter  and 
[clothe,  if  necessar>',  and  to  conceal  until  they  could  be  dispatched  with 
Tety  to  some  other  station  along  the  route.    There  were  other 
known  as  conductors  who  held  themselves  ready  at  all  times 
lo  fugitives  by  private  or  public  conveyance  and   transport^ 
the  next  station.    If  they  went  by  a  private  conveyance. 
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they  generally  traveled  in  the  night,  by  such  routes  and  with  such 
disguises  as  gave  the  best  warrant  against  detection  either  by  the 
dave-catchers  or  tlieir  many  s^inputhizers. 

As  early  as  1786,  there  are  eWdencea  of  an  under^ound  road.     A  letter  of 
Geuru«  Washintfton,  written  in  that  year,  speaks  of  a  slave  esc^i, 
VuTcifiia  to  Philadelphia,  and  being  vhere  aidod  by  a  society  < 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  liberatint  slaves.     It  wus  not,  huwever,] 
until  after  the  War  of  lSt2,  that  escaped  slaves  began  to  find  their  way  hi 
the  underground  roads  in  oorLsiderable  numbers  to  Canada. 

Prom  Maine  to  Kansas,  all  the  Northern  Slutes  were  dotted  with  the 
underground  stations  and  covered  with  a  network  of  the  undergrouud  nxida. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  1B30  and  1H60  over  9,000  slaves  were  aided  to 
est^pe  by  way  of  Philadelphia.  During  this  same  period  in  OhJo^  40/00 
fugitives  art'  said  to  have  escaped  by  way  of  the  underground  raUroatls.  A 
number  of  slaves  also  escaped  from  Texas  and  the  Southwest  into  Mexico. 
There  is  at  present  at  Nacimienlo  Coahuila,  Mexico,  a  colony  of  about  300 
Negroes  which  is  made  up  of  descendants  of  fugitivf?  slaves  and  Negro  sol- 
diers who  remained  in  Mexico  when  the  United  States  army  went  there  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  the  country.  When  the  American  army  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  it  was  divided  into  two  parts.  One  part  went  to  help  drive  out 
the  Freiidi.  Tlie  Negro  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Shafter^ 
went  wiestward  and  fought  against  the  Indians.  For  services  which  th« 
Negroes  rendered,  the  Mexican  Government  granteil  them  fourteen  leagues  of ' 
land  which  is  at  present  held  as  a  r<.'servation  so  that  it  can  be  protected  from 
intniders.  The  papers  setting  aside  this  grant  were  signed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  pov^rnmenl  of  M*?xico  an'!  of  th*>  TTnitH  Statw. 
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NEGROES   CONNECTED    WITH   ABOLITION   AND 
UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD. 

Brown,  William  Wells. — ^Anti-slavery  agitator.  Agent  of  the 
underground  railroad.    Born  a  slave  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1816. 

As  a  boy.  Brown  worked  in  the  printing  office  of  £lijah  B.  Lovejoy.  In 
1S34  he  eacape<i  to  the  North  and  obtained  a  position  on  a  T  ' 
flteamer,  Ht-re  he  was  of  great  service  in  assiflting  alavwj  to  mak- 
Canada.  In  !si  j  he  became  a  lecturer  for  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  ttnd 
continue*)  in  tii;a  i.nsition  until  liU9.  He  ia  the  author  of  several  hoolcii,  the 
mon  important  ol  which  are  **T)ie  Black  Man."  "The  Kisijig  Sun,"  and 
**SVet<-hea  of  Plates  and  People  Abroad." 

Douglass,  Frederick. — Noted  American  anti-slavery  agitator  and 
Journalist.  Born  a  slave  at  Tuckahoe,  near  Easton,  Maryland,  Feb- 
ruary, 1817.    Died  February  2,  1895. 

In  1S3S  Douglass  escaped  from  slavery*  under  the  disguise  of  n  nailor.     He 

went  first  to  New  Vorl-.  City  and  then  to  New  Bedford,  M:r  In 

184.1  he  attended  an  anti-slavery  convention  at  Nantucket  •    v.-itii 

such  po^«^  and  eloiiuence  that  he  was  immediately  sent  out  as  a  U 
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im<i«v  the  au8pic«^  of  the  Massachusetts  AntkSlavcry  Society.     He  betramc 

ono  of  the  most  prominent  anli  slavery  ugituLors.  He  ref.'eiveci  and  acp*pt<?«j 
an  invitation  to  lecture  in  Great  Britain.  In  lS-17  he  settled  at  Rochester, 
Neu-  York.  anU  beaan  to  publish  an  abolition  paper,  'The  North  Star."  In 
1845  be  published  hin  autobiotcruphy.  In  ISS2  his  autobiography  was  r^ 
puhliahetl  under  the  title,  "Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  DouKlaas.*'  He  held 
number  of  prominent  politit-al  positions*  the  more  important  of  which  were 
l^arshal  of  tl.c  Di:.-trit,t  of  Culumhia,  Uei:order  of  Deeds  of  the  Diatriol  and 
Minister  to  Haiti. 

Whipper,  William. — Successful  business  man.  anti-slavery  agi- 
iU.)r.  eilitor  of  The  National  Reformer. 

Mr.  Whipper  began  the  lumber  business  in  Columbia.  Pennsylvania,  in 
partnership  w'ilh  Stephen  Smitli.  In  order  to  have  a  better  field  for  their 
oprrstions  they  moved  to  Philadtdphiu  and  opened  one  of  the  Inr^eat  wood 
and  coal  yards  in  the  city.  The  firm  owned  many  rafts  and  employed  many 
boatmen  and  raftsmen.  In  1849.  the  firm  was  said  to  hold,  besides  many 
lliiiiisJtnd  bushels  of  coal.  250.000  feet  of  lumber.  22  merchantmen  cars  run 
Ti'm^  hetTveen  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  $!l,000  worth  of  stock  in  the 
Columbia  bridge.  Their  notes  were  accepted  for  any  amount.  Mr.  Whip- 
per gAve  much  of  hia  time  to  the  advonacy  of  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 
In  183R  Mr.  WTiipper  became  editor  of  the  National  Reformer,  a  monthly 
mauanine  published  l?y  the  American  Moral  Reform  Society.  This  maga- 
zine was  the  first  effort  in  journalism  by  Philadelphia  Negrots, 

Forten.  James.— Negro  abolitionist.     Born  in  Philadelphia,  Sep- 
•niber  G,  17(3*3;  died  March  4,  1842.    Forten  was  a  sail-maker  by 
trade. 

He  vjus  educated  in  the  school  of  the  Quaker  abolitionist,  Anthony  Bene- 
xet.  Forten  acquired  considerable  ^valth.  With  the  assistance  of  Richard 
Allt_*r\  and  Absolom  Jones  he  helpe<i  to  raise  2,500  colored  volunteers  for  the 
protection  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  when  it  was  threatened  by  the  Englwh, 
He  vms  chairman  of  the  first  convention  of  free  Negroes  held  in  Philadelphia. 
1817.  He  was  a  warm  friend  and  supporter  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  It 
is  said  that  several  times,  by  personal  contributions,  he  enabled  Garrison  to 
continue  the  publication  of  the  "Liberator." 

Harper.  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Watkins. — Distin^shed  anti-slavery 
rturer,  writer  and  poet.  Born  of  free  parents,  1825,  Baltimore, 
[aryland;  died  February  22,  1911. 

Mr«.  Harper  ^^'tnt  to  schdol  to  her  uncle,  Rev.  William  Watkins,  who 

taught  a  school  in  Baltimore  fur  free  colored  children.    About  1851  she 

nuiv.^d  to  Ohio  and  began  teaching,  but  later  came  to  Little  York,  Pennsyl- 

.  where  she  became  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  undergroilnd 

ia.ii.».i'J  and  thereafter  determined  to  devote  her  life  lo  the  anti-slavery 

cau?p.    In  1S54  she  began  career  as  a  public  lecturer,  and  in  1S6U  married 

Kenton  Har(>er.    By  1864  she  had  become  known  as  an  anti-alavery  writer 

both  in  poetr>*  and  prose.     After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  she  came  South, 

but  later  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  devoted  her  time  to  writing  and  lec- 

Tunn*^  for- ttti  .'-erunce  uurk.   For  a  time  she  had  charge  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U-' 

r^  fieople.    She  published  several  bonks  of  poemi).     "lola 

-i.iow^  L'itIifT.e»l"  ia  her  beat  known  prusework. 
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layden,    Lewis. — Bom   1815,   died    1889.     Runaway   slave  from 
Kentucky  to  Boston.  Abolitionist. 

Mr.  Ilayden'a  home  was  a  coramon  meeting  plaoe  (or  couacila  alTecCing  Ids 
race.  It  was  also  a  station  of  the  underground  railroad.  He  himself  came  as 
a  fugitive  from  Kentucky  in  1844.  Through  native  strength  of  character  he 
aoon  became  a  dominant  figure  in  Boston's  Negro  colony  and  so  remained 
ODCil  his  death.  He  was  probably  the  only  Negro  office  tjolder  before  the 
war.  In  1859,  he  was  appointed  messenger  to  the  Massacliusetta  secretary  I 
of  State,  which  position  he  held,  except  for  a  short  interval,  until  his  death.  I 
In  1873.  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature. 

Ray.  Charles  B. — Anti-slavery  A^tator.  Agent  Undergroimd 
Railroad.  Born  Falmouth,  Mass.,  December  25,  1807;  died  New 
York  City.  August  15,  1886.  Congregational  minister  and  editor  of 
the  Colored  American  from  1839  to  1842. 

In  13^3  became  identified  with  the  abolition  movement.  Was  associated 
with  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Gerril  Smith,  Lewis  Tappin  and  othere  prominent 
m  the  Anti-Slavery  movement.  Mr,  Ray  was  secretary  of  the  local  Vigilance 
Committee  in  New  York  City  and  also  of  the  Stat«  Vigilance  Committee. 
He  was  prominently  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Underground  Railroad* 
Uis  home  was  an  important  station  where  almoat  daily  fugitives  wore  re- 
ceived. 

Nell,  William  C— Anti-slaver>'  agitator  and  author  of  Boston 
In  1840  was  a  leader  in  the  agitation  for  public  schools  to  be  thrown 
open  to  Negro  children. 

Continued  a  leader  in  this  agitation  until  they  were  opened  to  all  children 
regardless  of  race.  Mr.  Nell's  works  are:  '*Service8  of  Colored  Americans 
in  the  Ware  of  1776  and  1812,"  Boston,  1862,  and  *'Co!ored  Patriots  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  Boston,  1855. 

Lane,  Lunsford. — Bom  a  slave  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  is  placed 
in  Prof.  Bassett's  "History  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Leaders  of  North 
Carolina"  among  the  four  prominent  abolitionists  of  that  State. 
It  is  said  that  Lane  waited  on  LaFayette  when  he  passed  through  Raleigh 
in  1^4.  Lane's  ambition  was  to  be  free,  and  he  began  early  in  life  to  save 
money  to  purchase  his  freedom.  He  and  his  father  manufactured  a  superior 
kind  of  smoking  tobacco.  They  were  at  length  permitted  to  manufacture 
this  tobacco  on  their  own  account.  At  the  end  of  eight  years  Lane  had  sav 
a  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  purchase  hia  froc>dom.  In  1SH9  he  bought 
home  and  negotiated  for  the  purchasing  of  his  wife  and  children  for  $2.o00« 
Because  of  the  laws  of  North  Carolina,  Lane  was  compelled  to  go  to  Neiif? 
Vork  City  to  have  the  articles  of  his  emancipation  e-xecuteti.  When  he  re- 
turned he  was  arrested  and  was  informer!  that  under  the  law  he  must  leave 
the  State  within  twenty  days.  Before  he  could  dose  up  his  business  he  waft 
arrested  and  taken  before  the  mayor  on  the  charge  of  "delivering  abolition 
lectures  in  Massachusetts."  Replying  to  this  charge  Lane  made  a  statement 
before  the  Mayor's  Court  which  was  prohably  the  only  abolition  speech  ever 
made  by  a  Negro  before  a  Southprn  Hudien(*e. 
1  ■  (?ES:  na»wtt.    ' 
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Purvis,  Robert. — ^Anti-slavery  agitator;  chairman  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Anti-slavery  Convention  in  1833. 

^_^  Purvis  w'as  one  of  llie  si(fners  of  the  Declaration  of  SeritimcnU.     lie  was 

I^B  ftt  that  tinu*  the   most  prominent  anti-Rlaver>'  nian  of  the  Ne^ro  raoc     In 

I^V  V'^■^  at  the  Fifteenth  Anniver^ry  of  the  Anti-Slaver>'"  Convention   held  in 

^^  i'i     '.oclphia,  heVas  one  of  the  three  original    signers    pre^nt.     John    G.* 

^K  \V  hiUier,  the  poet,  and  Kliztir  Wright,  the  snit-sUv'ery  editor,  were  th«  other 

Redmond »  Charle*  Lenox. — Bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  1810, 
died  1873.    First  Negro  to  take  lecture  platform  as  an  anti-slavery 
^neaker. 

I^H         Me  wim  president  of  the  Essex  County  Anti-Stavery  Sonety  and  was  a 

I^V  V-  -  ■  '■"'■  ■r'T\i  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society.    In  183S  he  took 

^M  1  a  lecturer  under  the  auspice«  of  the  American  Anti -Slavery  So- 

^^B  r:-iy.     '.:.  ihU  'uparity  he  canvassed  New  England.     In  IS'IO  he  went  to 

^U  V.nO'.v.'i  U--   I       !« i^ite  to  the  first  World  Anti-Slavery  Convention  held  In 

^^H  l.orHit^^n.     U  I  :ii-  abroad  he  delivered  many  anti-slavery  lectures.     On  his 

^^H  roturn  lit'  l>r"U.^ht  a  remarkable  document,  an  'Address'  from  the  Irish  (people 

^^H  in  their  countrymen  and  rountrywomcn  in  America."     With  the  name  of 

^^H  Daniel  O'Connell  at  its  heaiJ.  sixty  thousand  namei  were  appended  to   this 

I^H  moQfltrous  memorial.    The  Irish- Americans  wore  called  upon  to  treat  the 

^^  Negroes  as  brethren  and  everywhere  to  unite  with  the  abolitionists. 

Russwurm.  John  Brown. — Bom  in  Jamaica,  1799;  died  in  Id- 

ia,  1851.    Editor  of  the  first  Negro  newspaper  published  in  the 

Dnited  States,  the  "Freedmens  Journal,"  published  in  New  York 

:ity,  1827. 

Mr.  Ruas^'urm,  one  of  the  first  Negroes  to  graduate  from  a  college  in  the 

United  JiLatBs,  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  182(>:  in  1S29  he  went  to 

Lilnrha  and  lnw.ime  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  and  editor  of  the 

tsihcna  Hrmli     *\ifi   1836  he  was  ap[>oint'ed  Governor  of  the  District  of 

MmryUnd  ir  ;.,',  -7>..  in  which  position  he  died. 

Harriet,  L  -Fugitive  slave  and  one  of  the  most  famoua 
*    ^  operators,  died  March  10, 1913. 

Atavcr>'in  Maryland  about  1S49  when  between 

'  -ige.  and  at  once  began  to  make  trips  into 

'^  *^  In  nineteen  trips  she  is  said  to  have  led 

're*^to  the  Northern  States  and  Canada. 

,  but ,,  \n  the  secret  service  of  the  Federal 

v-ith  b.  at  Auburn,  New  York,  for  aged 

•kvoU^.jgor  until  she  was  over  eighty 

'^'*^       death  she  was  cared  for  by 

j'"^^rBlion  of  Colored  Women's 

the  Ci\ 

''^^*'"  ^^*^Hmh  H.  Bradford.  Vvw 

Tidiarge 


^9m 


il  booVa 


bom  about 
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in  Africa.    Brought  when  a  child,  to  America,  she  was  acid  &A 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Aftcrslavc-ry  wai)  aboliflhfKi  in  New  York  in  ISliT,  Sojourner  Truth  became 
wlijt'ly  knuwn  in  the  North  and  waa  a  prominent  fiifure  at  anti-alavfry  meet- 
ings. Sojourner  Truth  was  noted  as  a  public  speaker.  She  was  able  to 
**bear  dowr-n  an  audience  by  a  few  simple  words."  She  was  greatly  admired 
by  Wundell  Phillips,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  other  i>romixient  antl- 
aUvery  agitators. 

RCFKBBNCK:  NarratlTA  Sojourner  Truth.  Boaton,  ISfiO. 

SliU»   William. — Secretary   of   the  Philadelphia   Vigilance   Com- 
ittee  of  Liie  Underground  Railroad.     Born  October  7,  1821.  in  Bup- 
jton  County,  New  Jersey. 

Still'fl  father  purchased  his  freedom.  His  mother  w:aa  a  fugitive  sUvA. 
Hiii  brother  was  kidnapped  and  carried  to  Alabama.  The  Vigilance  Com- 
mUt*e  was  the  directing  body  for  all  llie  numerous  line*  of  the  underground 
railroad  which  centered  in  Philadelphia.  William  Still,  as  aecretury,  kept  a 
recijrd  of  all  the  fugitive  slaves  who  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  1872  this  record  was  published  in  book  form  undor  the  title 
••Underground  Railroad."  This  book  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  reconls 
rxtant  concerning  the  history  of  slaver>-. 

Walker.  David.^First  NeRro  to  attack  slavery  through  the  pre57 
free  at  Wilmington,  North  CaroUna,  1785, 

Walker  early  went  to  Boston  and  t>egan  business.  In  1829  he  published 
an  antl-3lav(.'r>'  pamphlet,  "Walker's  Appeal,"  which  was  widely  circulated 
U)d  stirred  the  South  as  no  other  anti-slavery  pamphlet  up  to  that  time  had 
done.  Governor  Giles  of  Virginia,  in  a  mesaage  to  the  Legislature,  referred 
to  the  appeal  as  "a  seditious  pamphlet  sent  from  Boston." 

Gibbs.  Mifflin  Wistar. — Lawyer  and  anti-slavery  agitator;  bom' 
Pliiladelphia,  Pennsylvania,  April,  1823.    He  died  in  Little  Rock, 
•k.,  July  11,  1915. 

He  was  actively  connected  with  the  anti-slavery  movement  and  the  under- 
ground railroad.  In  1819  he  lectured  on  the  anti-slavery  platform.  In  1860 
went  to  California  and  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business.  On  the  discovery 
ol  gold  in  British  Columbia,  in  1S5S,  Mr.  Gihbs  went  to  V^ictorla  and  es- 
tabliahed  there  the  first  mercantile  house  other  than  that  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  In  1S68,  after  having  read  law  wth  an  English  lawyer  at  Vic- 
toria, be  returned  to  the  United  States  and  entered  the  law  department  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  from  whicii  he  was  graduated  in  1870.  He  settled  in  Little 
Rock.  Arkansas,  and  v\*as  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1S73  he  waa  electe<l  city 
judge,  lieing  the  first  Negro  to  hold  such  an  office  in  the  United  States.  In 
1877  he  was  appointed  register  of  the  United  States  land  office  at  Little  Rock. 
In  1897  he  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  to  Tamatave.  Mad&guacar. 
He  has  written  an  autobiography  under  the  title  of  ''Lights  and  Shadows." 

Knights  of  Liberty. — In  1846  Moses  Dickson  and  eleven  other 
Negroes  organized  at  St.  Louis,  The  Knights  of  Liberty  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  slavery.    Ten  years  was  to  be  spent  working 
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slowly  and  secretly  making  their  preparations  and  extending  the  s(v, 

At  the  end  of  this  time  because  of  chants  in  conditions  North  an:l  South 
the  plan  of  operation  waa  altered  and  Underground  Railroad  work  was 
done.  It  i»  said  that  the  Knightfi  of  Liberty  assisted  yearly  hundreds  of 
alavcs  to  escape.  After  emancipation  Mr.  Dickson  in  memory  of  the  original 
organizers,  established  in  1871  The  Knights  and  DaughteriS  of  Tabor  society. 

The  Union  Benevolent  Society. — Organized  by  free  Negroes  at 
Lexington,  Kentuck>',  in  1843.  Its  purpose  was  to  care  for  the  sick^ 
btiry  the  dead,  encour^e  education  and  industry  among  free  Negroes 
and  help  slaves  to  freedom.  The  white  people  knew  of  this  society 
and  aided  it.  In  1852  a  lodge  was  permitted  to  be  organized  amoi 
the  slaves.  The  masters  did  not  know  that  this  society  was  active^ 
engaged  in  Underground  Railroad  work. 


EMANCIPATION 

PRELIMINARY  PROCLAMATION  OF  EMANCIPATION 

I.  Abraiiain  T-innnln.  rroeldent  of  the  United  .Statofi  of  America,  and  C(>miuan(l- 

er-in-chlt>f  of  h,  nrl  navy  thereof,  do  h-"!'                  lim  and  di^^Un^    that 

h«fv«.n:t'r  ay  in  o  war  will  be  praaec\)'                     ■•hivci  uf  pi-acLlcally 

rcstortng  iho  ■  ■  ;  il  rt-lation  belween  th>'  .utw  and  wicli  uf  tbe 
StaiC6.  and  the  [kuuIc  tut^uuf.  in  which  Slates  tUm  icIulIuu  ht  ur  may  bu  su^ 
p^ndtM]  or  didTurtHyi- 

~ upon  Tlic  nrxt  mp'-'Tinc  of  ConcrnsT  to  ncrain  rfvommend 

1  :t<-Cl'>pUUlOti 

:i4'n  bt'  la 

■luntiArtly 

■.iient 

■wiii 

.  tho 

i.Nd. 

t«d 

..red 

m- 

.  :  ruf. 

ii  III'.'  fre'vioiii  of  siicb  iHTH.ia's.  and  will  a*  nu  act  or 
•IIS.  or  any  of  them,  la  any  effort*  ihcy  may  make  for 


That  it  Is  my  piirp-i 
the  odopUon  of  a  pi.< 


or  roketioa  of  all  b' 
T«b«lUon.  -liTuInst  th' 
adopter  1 

of  dftTiV 
of  Afrlr  - 
pr.  ^ 

*i 
h\v. 
pill 

nil  : 

Wl'l 

act 


infl  day  of  January  nforcsad.  by  nruclaiiih- 

>r  3taie<  If  any,  hi  which  ih<*  p(»ople  chcrwif 

■  a  a«aliUTC  tht«  UniUid  Sutos:  .-iiifl  th^  f:u"t 

'    shall  on  ihat  day  Ik*  in  e-'--  ^'''^'~ 

^iiaits,  by  members  chowii  'oc- 

iiit.'d  vuters  u(  euch  Stat«  Hh^>):  ■   imrl- 

I    uf  >ininK  rounti^rvailing  t<>limouy.  IK'  ilLtMU'-'i  foa- 

st&tc.  and  tho  people  thereof,  arn  not.  iht'tx  In  robcUloa 

•  I  U)  ao  ac(>  »(  CoUKrotM  eutitted  "Au  Act  lu  make 
-nprtivt*!    March   l3th.  1S62.  and  which  act  to  lo 


laval  service  of  thL*  L'nlted 

-'-(•s   iintlf-r  thi'lr   n'siHTt.ive 

■   niajr 

I    be 

:hta 

y^i-t\   rtoiii    llu;  •;iTViCf 

furthLT  eaacl^l.  That  this  act  ahoU  take  otTect  from  and 


■{  puntonN  who  shall  hcr»* 
f  the  I'nitcd  Slates  or  who 
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••And  I  berobr  enjoin  oprm  f^^  T»*r»pW»  9t>  declare^  to  be  trttc,  to  absMhi  from  ftO 

Tlotonce.  unleoB  In  oACCflfiri-     -  "       rind  I  recommend  to  tbcvn  itut.  to  oU 

ematm  when  allowed,  Uwy  fur  nvjooable  wagM. 

"And  I  further  dedarc  :i  .  n  that  nich  poraOAA.  of  nuitfthle*  rondl- 

Uoo«.  will  be  received  Into  ihc  ioa-  a  =.ei-rlco  of  the  Vnltod  Stat*^  to  tttknimm 
fbrts.  posltlona.  staUtnu,  and  other  ptaoes.  and  to  man  vo»eU  of  ail  «urU  lu  iald 
•en  Ice. 

act  of  jiwlire.  Wftmiulod  by  tho 
C"  •'•'  i-onslijerat-o  JudKnieDf.  of  man- 

jUj.  .:.-a-....      -a 

>  n  iiortAiDto  a^t  my  namo  and  cauA^J  the  tn^H  of 

Ihr  < 

-••-',  this  Ut  day  of  .Tn '-■  ■'     ■•- ir  of  tiur 

Lc,  f  the  United  Stni  nth. 

I..  A)-.  JLN. 

it  lilt  J  tit     /'     ..-"  ■'  'jf-'i, 
StffreJurv  <*/  St<U». 

13th  AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION. 

1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser\'itude,  except  as  ft 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

Sec  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro^ 
priate  legislation. 

Adopted  December  18,  1865. 

NEGRO  ANTI-SLAVERY  NEWSPAPERS 

In  connection  with  the  anti-slavery  movement  a  number  of  paj 
were  pubUshed  by  Negroes.    A  list  of  papers  published  by  Nej 
beofre  the  Ci\-il  War  follows: 


Name 

City 

Dato  of  First  Iobuo 

Journal 

New  Vt»rk..  N.  V 

New  York.  N.  Y- 

New  York.  S.Y 

March  30   I  sax 

ItlirVii  B  i>r 

Ail              

March  2S    IS'IH 

TI 

■  ae 

w'Uy  AdTo- 

January  — 1837 
March    4,  I8ft7 

Aff 

Episco|»l 
tne 

PhlladeUihla.  Pit. 

PWladelphlB.  Pa 

piiiift.trii.hii 

Soi>lanih«r.  — ,  llKItt 

tS44   ^M 

Tt 

Wtttchraaa. 

. ..... 

Troy.  N.  Y 

IMS   ^H 

1513   ^^1 

Ti- 

Now  Yc^i-k.  N.  V_ 

I'hlUileliihU.  Pa 

i.  Pa-     ... 

1&43           1 

TI. 

r  thorn     Star 

J 

Tl' 

i'>m 

1M&    ^^1 

Tt 

N     Y 

Sov,  \uiU..  N.  v.. . 

Clevulaud.  Ohio 

iihin.  Ohio _. 

1  iniiti,  Ohlu 

January     i,  is-4-;           ■ 

NWY.  I.   I                       ~ 

:  ■ 

180'i 

Tt 
Tt 

TI 
T) 

TI 
Til 

'II 

■  .UI 

iikii  6  Journal 

VniLTlcao-- 

TV' 

1  -Ui 

1 

TI  ■ 

iifc.  Pa 

'  i-tcx).  Cal 

OUJO . 

IftfiS 

IS!..'- 

New  York.  N.  Y 

July  23.  IVJ'J 

^^^^^^K- 

NUMBER  OF  NEGROES  FREE  AND  SLAVE. 
T(»TAX.  NEGROES,  FREE  AND  SLAVE,  BT  STATES.  1790. 


m 

[21 
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Name  of  State 

Slave 

Free 

Total 

Maine ., 

New  llampahire       

167 

536 

630 

269 

6.369 

3.484 

'      2.771 

4.682 

2,762 

6.531 

3.899 

8.043 

12 .866 

5.041 

1.801 

398 

114 

861 

586 

7S7 

t  STTOOnt                ..«__*..•...-.*«  —  .>•- 

269 

MawarhiifrnttR      ..... 

5,369 

Rhode  Island-.   _   

958 

2.G48 

21,193 

11 .423 

3,707 

887 

103  ,036 

292  ,627 

100  .783 

107  .094 

29.264 

12,430 

3.417 

4.442 

CODDf^cticut                   _•    ......    ....... 

5,419 

New  York , ^ - 

New  Jersey       . .............. 

25 .875 
14.186 

Petmsylvania ^..^--. 

Delaware .    

10.238 
12.786   ^ 

Maryland  and  Dist.  of  Columbia 

Virginia                    ...... ..-..- 

111.079   ■ 
305.493   ■ 

Nf<rth  Carolina  _.. .. . 

106.824   ■ 

South  Carolina . .* 

108395   ■ 

Georgia ....._...,..--.---. 

-29.662 

Kentucky'                       .     _     -_    ..   _ 

12.544 

T'*TlT1f'fWPf                                   

3.778 

Total 

697  .624 

59  ,557 

757  .181 

TOTAL  NEGROES,  FREE  AND  SLAVE.  BY  STATES.  1860, 


Name  of  State 

Slave 

Free 

Total 

Maine       .       

1.327 
494 

709 

9.602 

3.962 

•      8 .627 

49  ,005 

25,318 

56 .949 

19  329 

95  ,073 

58.042 

30,463 

9,914 

3,600 

10,684 

7.300 

36.673 

11,428 

7.628 

6.799 

1,171 

2.690 

773 

18.647 

144 

3,572 

1,327 

New  Hampshire. . 

494 

Vprmont 

709    ^ 

Maasachuaetts 

Rhode  Island                _.-„. ...... 

9.602    ■ 
3.952    ^ 

Connecticut                 

8,627 

New  York     ...-.-.-.. 

49  ,005 

New  Jersey . 

18 

25 .336 

Pennjij'ivania             -.  .    .       . 

56  ,949 

Delaware 

1,798 
90 ,374 
490  .865 
331 .1)59 
402  .406 
462.198 
225  .483 
275.719 

21.627   a 

Maryland  and  Diat.  of  Columbia 

Virginia        ..     

186.447    ■ 
548,907    ^ 

North  Carolina ... 

361 .622 

South  Carolina , 

412  .320 

Georgia 

Kentucky  .   . ._. .._ 

4K5,69S 
2H6  .167 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Im!  ana ., ... ,. 

283  .019 
36.673 
11,428    M 

1'  !ni)i8.                                  ... 

7.628   ■ 

^■Mifhipnn                                  .  ,          ,    . 

6.799     ™ 

^H|pn«^s-incin 

1.171 

^*Alal»ama ... . , . 

436  ,080 

436  ,631 
331  ,726 
111,115 
114,931 

437  .770 

Mississippi....... .. 

437  .404 

Louisiana........... ._^. 

350  ,373 

AHcansas     . ..... ._-.- 

111.259 

1      Mimouri ..... ........... 

118,503 

I 
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Name  of  State 

Slave 

Free 

Total 

Florida 

Iowa.- . .  .      -      

CatUornia 

Kansas.- - 

^KMinnesota  . .                         

^HOregon ....                              . . . 

61  ,746 
"2 

932 

1,0G9 

4.0d6 

625 

259 

128 

355 

46 

85 

33 

30 

67 

45 

62  ,677 

1.069 

4,086 

627 

25ft 

128 

^^VMow  \fft»»*»/» 

182.666 

182  .^21 
46 
85 

^^K^*«)i  infrt  AH 

26 

69 

30 

^^^MMtraska 

16 

t 

82 
46 

f                  Total .- 

1  3  .953  .760 

487  ,970 

4  .441  .730 

IMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OF  FREE  AND  SLAVE   NEGRO 
POPULATION,  1790  TO  1860. 


Vtar 


Free 


Slaves 


jFer  Cent  of  in- 
Number     crease  over  pre-  Number 
Icedifjff      census!  


I  Per  Cent  of  increase 
over  preceding  census 


l.*K' 

59  ,557 

l,-(;li 

lOR  .435 

IMM 

186.446 

1  .-■jn 

233 .634 

1  vlr 

319  .699 

t  •-  '  1  , 

386  .293 

l>jfl 

434.495 

1S6U 

488 .070 

82  1 
71  9 
25  3 
36  8 
20  9 
12  5 
12.  a 


697.624 

893  .602 

1  ,191 ,362 

1  ,538  .022 

2  ,0(y.i  .043 

2  .487  .;i55 

3  .204  .313 
3  ,953  .7^ 


28  1 
33  3 
29,1 
30  6 
23.8 
28-8 
23  4 


The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  the  value  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern 
States  in  I860  amounted  to  $1,500,000,000.  Spp  ahstmrt  of  special  buUetlna. 
•Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxation,  1913/'  page  10. 

Many  free  Negroes  owned  slaves.  There  were  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
1860.  132  Negroes  who  owned  slaves.  It  is  estimated  that  in  th< 
course  of  slavery  in  this  country  there  were  in  the  South  6,200  Negro 
slave  owners  and  that  in  that  time  18,000  slaves  were  held  by  Negroes. 
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FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU 

Congress  on  March  the  3rd,  1865,  established  the  "Bureau  of  Refu- 
gees, Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands."  This  Bureau  was  in  the 
War  Department  and  was  to  be  maintained  through  the  war  and  one 
year  thereafter.  It  had  "the  supervision  and  management  of  all 
loned  lands  and  the  control  of  all  subjects  relating  to  refugee* 
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freedmen.  The  President  was  authorized  to  appropriate  for  the 
use  of  freedmen  the  confiscateci  and  abandoned  lands  within  the  South- 
.€rn  States.  Not  more  than  foity  acres,  however,  for  a  period  not 
itigpr  than  three  years,  were  to  be  assigned  to  each  freedman  tl 
led.  Provisions,  fuel  and  clothing  were  distributed  free  to  destitute 
freedmen  and  loyal  refugees. 

The  administration  of  the  Bureau' was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  chief 

tissioner,  General  Oliver  0.  Howard. 
Ju]y  16,  1866,  Congress  extended  for  two  years  the  Bureau's  statu- 
)rj"life.    At  the  same  time  the  powers  of  the  Bureau  were  increased. 
Confederate  public  property  was  authorized  to  be  sold  for  educational] 
'  s.    The  Bureau  was  given  military  jurisdiction  over  infringe-] 
'[  civil  rights. 
In  Jxme,  1868^  second  bill  was  passed  extending  the  term  of  the 
►ureau  for  one  year  in  unreconstructed  States.    January  1.  1869,  th^j 
'k  of  the  Bureau,  excepting  educational,  ended.    This  was  con-| 
eluded   in   1870.     (See  below   under  Education.)     Over  $20,000,000 
expended  by  the  Bureau. 
Wlien  the  Bureau  was  discontinued.  $200,000  of  its  funds  were  xm- 
^xpended.    A  bill  introducefi  in  Congress  pro|K)ses  to  use  this  money 
tor  the  erection,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  a  home  for  aged  and 
colored  persons. 


nr.rr.nr.'srr.^ 
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THE  CIVIL  STATUS  OF  THE  NEGRO 
THE  STATUS  OF  THE  SLAVE 

^hite  Servitude  the  Le^al  Basis 
Jot  Negro  Slavery 

White  servitude  preceded  and  formed  the  legal  basis  upon  whic! 

legro  slaver>'  was  erected.     The  first  Africans  brought  to  Virginia 

rcre  servants  of  the  colony,  received  in  exchange  for  public  provisions^ 

id  were  put  to  work  upon  the  public  lands  to  supj)Ort  the  governor^ 

kd  other  officers  of  the  Government. 

Slavery  grew  up  in  Virginia  and  other  States  by  the  g-radual  addition 

if  incidents  mcdifjing  the  law  and  custom  of  servitude,  as  applied  to 

ihe  Kegro.    From  the  very  first,  however,  servitude  in  iJie  case  of  the 

[etgro  was  diflerenL  in  practice  though  not  in  law,  from  servitude  in 

\e  case  of  the  white  man. 
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Tor  example,  in  Providence  Island,  where  slavery  came  into  oristence  at 
about  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Virginia,  it  appears  that 
in  Ifill.l,  twent>'  or  thirty  Negroes  were  introdured  for  public  works  and  it 
was  rvcommended  "that  they  should  be  separated  among  various  familiea  of 
offit-era  and  industrial  planters  to  prevent  the  formation  of  plots."  This  ap* 
parent  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  black  and  white  servants,  due  to 
fear  of  an  alien  and  pagan  people,  is  no  doubt  tjTDical  of  other  diHerenoes  and 
distinctions  made  between  the  races,  which,  as  they  became  traditional  and 

lined  the  sanction  of  custom,  gradually  mrxlified  the  status  of  the  African 

id  transformed  Nepro  servitude  into  Negro  slavery. 

The  transition  from  servitude  to  slavery  was  effected  in  the  case  of 
the  black  man  when  the  custom  established  itself  of  holding  Negroes 
"sen'ants  for  life." 

"The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  state  of  slavery  is  not  the  loss  of  liberty, 
political  and  civil,  but  the  perpetuity  and  almost  absolute  character  of  that 
loss,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary  in  origin.  It  differs,  then,  from  other 
forms  of  servitude  |imite<l  in  place  or  time,  such  as  medieval  vussalage,  vil- 
lainage, modern  ftorf«Iom,  and  technical  servitude,  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind;  ita  other  inci<ients  being  very  similar  and  in  many  cases  even  identical 
with  theirs."  The  efforts  of  planters  to  lengthen  the  terms  of  senicr  of 
their  s&rvunts  which  failed  with  the  white  servants  succeeded  with  the  black. 
[Public  sc^ntiment  supported  the  change  because  the  blacks  ^^'e^e  regarded  mi 
darn^erouH  if  left  uncontrolled. 

The  second  step  by  which  Negro  servitude  was  converted  into  Negro 
slavery  was  taken  when  the  condition  and  status  of  the  mother  was 
extended  to  and  continued  in  her  offspring. 

This  chuiige  which  hud  undoubte<ily  been  effei'ted  in  ciisloin  lorig  inion-  it 
was  formally  suni'tiotie*!  l»y  law,  was  recognized  by  statute  in  Virginia,  16^2; 
'.  1603;  Massachusetts,  1098;  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  1704: 
I  iiiia  and  New  York.  1706;  Soufh  Carolina,  1712:  Rhode  Island.  172S: 

North  Carol ina.  1741. 

The  Uan-smission  from  mother  to  child  of  the  conditions  of  slavery  for  life 
grew  naturally  out  of  the  fact  that  the  master  necessarily  controlled  thecbild, 
continuing  the  mother.  It  waa  evident  that  parents,  under  an  obligation  of 
lifo  service,  could  make  no  valid  provision  for  the  support  of  their  offspring, 
and  that  h  just  title  to  the  service  of  the  child  might  rest  on  the  ms^ter'a 
mainUniance.  a  principle  which  was  later  commonly  applied  in  cases  of  tias- 
tardy  in  wervitude. 

REFKBT:NC£$V—Banash— Htelorf  ot  SlaTory  In  VMola.  rP-  38-30:  Tumcr,— 
The  ^tigrv  tn  Ptfniuiytv»ata.  pp.  18-35:  Brackett, — ^The  Naffro  m  Maryland,  p.  SO. 

t«  Groivth  of  ike  Comeption  that 
the  Slave  was  Property 

The  most  important  disabilities  incident  to  the  condition  of  the 

out  of  the  fact  that,  undCT  a  condition  of  servitude,  the  master 

merely  a  right  to  the  services  of  his  servant,  but  he  had  also  the 

Jl  those  services,  to  transmit  them  by  inheritance,  etc.    The 
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eSetX  of  the  conception  where  applied  to  the  slave  was  "to  completely 
confound  and  identify  the  person  of  the  slave  with  the  thing  owned. 

The  conception  of  the  slave  as  property  made  him  liable  to  be  seized 
in  payment  of  his  master's  debts.     Even  after  such  slaves  had  beeu, 
emancipated  they  were  still  liable  to  seizure  for  the  payment  of  debt 
contracted  previous  to  their  emancipation. 

In  1805  certain  Negroes  set  free  by  a  deed  of  gift  from  their  ow.7ier  werr, 
inpursuanceof  ft  decisioh  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals,  taken  in  execution 
for  the  sai  ot  the  slaveowner's  wife,  notwiLhatanding  the 

fact  that  (i  to  their  owner  before  he   married   the   wife 

for  wiiose  debt.s  the  Neg^oea  u'ere  held. 

The  c'uurtH  were  generally  opposed  to  the  Hcparation  of  famiUcti,  and  in 
1695  the  General  Court  of  Virginia  declared  that  dev-isesof  unborn  children  to 
be  neither  "convenient  nor  humanitarian,"  as  the  owner  of  tJie  mother  would 
not  be  c&reful  of  her  in  prejfnancy  nor  of  the  child  when  born,  "and  many 
children  might  hence  die;  and  besides,*'  <iai<l  the  court,  "it  M-asan  unreasonable 
charjfe"  ^vithout  benefit  to  the  owner  of  the  mother.  Still  cases  of  '*deviae  of 
incrwise"  continued  to  come  into  court  for  adjudication.  In  1727,  Isaac 
Warner  bequeathed  "To  Wife  Ann  ...  a  Negro  woman  named  Sarah  ...  To 
daughter  Ann  Wurner,  an  unborn  child  of  the  above  njuned  Sarah.*' 

The  conception  of  the  slave  as  property  rather  than  as  person,  added 
a  further  disability  to  the  legal  or  civil  status.  He  could  neither  own 
nor  enjoy  property  in  his  own  right. 

"A  UmiU'd  jiroperty  right,  not  unlike  tlie  Roman  peculium,  was  allowi 
the  slave  by  custom,  though  not  by  law.  Masters  frequently  gave  theiA^ 
horses,  cattle  or  hoga  for  free  disiioRal-'in  their  own  right,  and  the  Negro 
aervanis  reduce<l  to  slavery  in  IG61  doubtleas  were  ptiaseaseU  of  property. 
This  right  was  taken  away  by  a  law  of  1692,  which  converted  such  proprrty 
to  the  use  of  the  Juaster.  and.  upon  his  neglect  to  appropriate  it.  It  was  to  be 
forfeiled  to  the  parish  for  the  suppnrt  of  the  poor.  The  custom,  howtvcr,  of 
ma^f  ing  to  slaves  such  property  for  management  aa  peculiuin  con- 

tini:'  i*f  Ihf  biu*.  and  exten'ie<j  even  to  stmall  tracts  of  land. 

A  eliive  I'tiu  .1  legal  contratt.     fie  could  not  thf^refore  rngage  inj 

trade.     Slave  •  (md  no  standing  in  court.     In  apite  of  Ibis  fact/ 

masters  did  frequently  enter  buaiupss  oontmctti  "with  their  alu\-cs,  granting 
them  the  licerrse  require^l  by  law  for  freedom  of  movement,  and  the  right  to 
traile  in  consideration  of  a  stipulBte<l  pajrment  to  be  made  by  the  slave." 


RKPERKNCKS 
ner— Negro  Ui  Pennayl 


Balhwb— History  of  SUTory  In  VlrglaU:  pp.  87.  &4.  71:  Tur> 
irlvftntk.  p.  24;  UusnU— Tbo  Ftm  Nflcro  fn  VlfflnlA,  p.  S3. 


ReeoffnUion  of  the  Persori  of  the  Slave 
in  Law  and  Custom 

The  conception  of  the  slave  as  property  was  not,  however,  absolut 
and  the  law  recognized  the  person  of  the  slave  in  various  ways. 

Negro  BlavM,  male  and  females,  vere  taxed  along  with  male  whites,  Indian 
ctTviints  16  years  of  age  and  free  Negroes.    This  liability  '- 
retaiiitxl  upon  free  Negro  women  up  to  17G9.  and  was  an  .; 
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servitude.    By  the  acts  of  1779  axid  1781  slaves  Were  still  liai}]e  to  a  poll  tax 
of  five  pounds  and  ten  shilling,  respectively,  to  be  paid  by  thck  owners. 

The  court  of  Cliancery  also  recognized  slaves  "as  rational  bein^ 
ititled  to  the  humanity  of  the  court,"  and  the  chancellor  often  pro- 
tected freedmen  from  sale  under  a  creditor's  execution  and  would  even 
Force  a  contract  between  master  and  slave  which  had  been  wholly  or 
in  part  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  although  the  common 
iw  courts  refiised  to  recognize  the  ability  of  the  slave  to  make  a  con- 
it. 
The  slave's  personal  liberty  allowed  by  custom  on  holidays  and 
ida>'s  and  during  free  time  and  his  right  to  free  movement  was  not 
icted  in  Virginia  imtil  1680. 

"fiiLherto  thpy  had  boen  allowed  to  assemble  freoly  at  feaste  and  burlaU 
as  was  their  custom,  and  to  absent  theinselves  from  their  master's  plantation. 
Now  the  right  of  free  movement  was  limited  upon  certificate  from  his  su- 
])erior,  master  or  overseer,  which  could  only  be  given  on  speaaJ  and  necessary 
Occasions,  without  thia  the  slave  could  not  absent  him?eU  from  his  owner's 
jlantation  nor  could  he  carry  aay  weapon,  offensive  or  defensive." 

The  slave  had  the  right  to  personal  security.  Maiming  a  slax'e, 
tccording  to  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  General  Court  on  the  act 
)t  1805,  was  as  much  a  penitentiary  offense  in  Virginia  as  maiming  a 

man. 
It  was  partly  to  protect  the  master  in  his  property  rights,  but  partly 
Jso,  in  recognition  of  the  slave's  personal  rights  that  slave-stealing 

early  made  a  grave  offense.-  A  law  of  1798  in  Virginia  made  it 
lunishable  by  death  without  btmefit  of  clergy,  but  after  the  construc- 
ion  of  a  State  penitentiary  this  was  changed  to  imprisonment  from 
three  to  eight  years. 

In  Maryland  the  legislature  went  to  considerable  pains  to  prevent  the  sale 
South  of  Negroes,  who  were  "slaves  for  a  terra  of  years"  ami  not  for  life.  "As 
f^ariy  as  1 T89,  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Df  le^'ates  was  called  by  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends  and  by  others,  to  the  Bxportatioii  by  fraud  or  violence  of  slaves 
lor  terms  of  years;  and  for  a  genfrution  thereafter,  eiTorts  for  stringent  and 

r«ctjve  legislation  were  frequenlly  made,  especially  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

"In  183f»,  two  men  attached  to  a  New  York  schooneT  atole  a  Virpnia 
Sljive,  ami  a  requisition  for  them  was  refused  by  Governor  William  H.  Seward 
"I  \t  w  York,  on  the  groimd  that  they  had  not  committed  treason  or  felony 
witiiin  the  proWsions  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  which  did  not  em- 
bracts  State  taws;  that  there  was  no  such  crime  as  slave  stealing  in  common 
law,  as  slavery  was  not  so  recogmze^l:  that  New  York  had  aboUshed  slavery 
and  the  ollense  was  a  crime  only  by  statute  law  of  Virginia.  For  thin  action 
the  Governor  was  accused  by  several  New  York  and  MaasachusetLs  papers  of 
haviiig  infringed  not  only  a  precedent  of  one  of  his  predecessors  in  oilice,  but 
also  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  of  violating  a  pro< 
vision  of  the  t'n'te  I  Stites  Conuituti^n.*' 

IKRttE.VCES-BaUJieh.- History  of  Slavery  In  VlTBlnla.  p^  73.  78,  7«; 

M — ThH  Negro  In  ifarylund,  00.  61. 
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\The  nighi  of  iht  Master  to 
Punish  His  Slave 

The  right  of  the  master  to  punish  his  slave  was  based  not  on  the  con^ 
ception  of  the  slave  as  property  but  on  the  authority  of  the  master 
head  of  the  patriarchal  organisation  represented  by  the  plantation 
was  common  to  English  servitude,  villainage,  apprenticeship  and  in- 
dentured servitude. 

"Developed  as  an  inrident  of  aenntude,  corpora]  puniafamenl  was  retainel 
when  this  status  passed  into  ihat  of  slavery.  Humanity  and  Belf-mtereat 
weiT  at  first  8uppose<l  to  be  suifident  motives  to  limit  the  extent  of  this 
power  of  the  master  to  its  rational  uji*».  but  when  they  failed  lo  do  so  tj»e  Uw 
fcnter^'ened."  i 

In  !S29  a  caac  arose  in  North  Carolina.  ho>M&ver,  in  which  a  master  was 
mdirlei!  for  bwiting  a  »la\'e.  The  court  In  rendering  its  derision  ac<|uitlel 
the  masirr  and  aJhrmed  the  masters  right  to  inllirt  any  kind  of  punishment 
Upon  his  &lave  short  of  death.  In  this  decision  chief  justice  RutUn  expre3^ly 
denied  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  bad  any  of  the  patnarchal 
tderoent  about  it. 

It  was  a  mistake,  he  declared,  to  say  that  the  relations  of  master  and  slave 
Were  iLI-e  those  of  parent  and  child.  The  object  of  tlie  parent  in  training  his 
fton  Was  lo  render  him  fit  to  live  the  life  of  a  free  man,  and,  as  a  means  to 
that  end.  he  gave  him  moral  and  intellectual  instruction.  With  the  case  of 
the  slave  it  was  different.  There  could  be  no  sense  in  addressing  moral  eon- 
aiderations  to  a  slave.  The  Chief  Justice  summed  up  his  opinion  upon  tliis 
point  in  these  words: 

"The  end  of  slavery  is  the  profit  of  the  master,  his  security  and  the  public 
•afeiy;  the  subject,  one  doomed  in  bis  o»-n  person  and  his  posterity  to  live 
without  knowledge  and  without  capacity  to  make  anything  his  own,  and  to 
toil  that  another  may  reap  the  fruits.'  Wliat  mora)  consideration  shall  be 
adtlressed  to  such  a  being  to  convince  him,  what  it  is  impossible  but  that  the 
most  stupid  must  feel  and  know  can  never  be  true — that  he  is  thus  to  labor 
upon  a  prinriple  of  natural  duty,  or  for  I  he  sake  of  his  own  personal  happinesa. 
Such  services  ciin  only  be  expected  from  one  who  has  no  vdH  of  his  own,  who 
aurretiders  his  will  in  implicit  obedience  to  that  of  another.  Such  ol)edietioe  is 
the  consequence  only  of  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  body.  There  is 
nothing  else  which  can  operate  lo  produce  the  etiect.  The  power  of  the 
master  must  be  absolute  to  render  the  submission  of  the  slave  perfect." 

Until  1723,  if  a  slave  chanced  to  die  as  a  consetjuence  of  '*a  lai 

correction"  it  was  viewed  as  a  lamentable  and  accidental  homicide, 

that  year  an  act  was  passed  in  Virginia  making  such  killing  of  a 

[slave  manslaughter,  and  not  liable  to  prosecution  or  punishment. i 

[But  if  a  single  creditable  witness  <ieclared  that  the  slave  was  kilh 

'wilfully,  nialiciously,  or  designedly,"  the  person  who  perpetrated^ 

the  crime  might  be  punished  as  a  murderer.     In  1788  tliis  law 


repealed,  and  thenceforth  the  killing  and  maiming  of  a  slave  was  made 
punishable  as  if  he  were  a  free  white  man. 

"Tlicre  waa  notiiing.  however,  to  prevent  ex<?e3sive  beating  of  a  slave 
Umt  did  not  result  in  death  or  maiming,  except  the  "deep  and  solemn  rep* 
rohatltm  of  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,"  though  a  peraon  who  cruelly 
beat  a  horse  or  other  beast  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  $50.'* 

In  1850,  a  master  convicted  of  torturing  and  killing  a  alave  was  3ent<^nced 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Uanover.  Virginia,  to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
'This  penalty  was  so  manifestly  inadequate  to  the  offense  that  the  case  was 
carried  up  tu  the  Getierul  Court,  where  it  waa  unanimously  adjudged  not 
maiuLaughter,  but  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The  presiding  judge  de- 
claring as  his  belief  that  the  records  of  criminal  jurisprudence  do  not  contain 
H  t&av  uf  more  atrocious  and  wicked  cruelty." 

The  followng  item  from  the  American  Wee-kly  Mercury,  April  29.  1742. 
ia  the  kind  of  punishment  in  Peruisylvania  of  a  white  man  who  k'Uled  a 
black: 

"Yesterday  at  a  Supreme  Court  held  in  thb  City,  sentence  of  Death  was 
passed  upon  William  Bullock,  who  was  ....  Convicted  of  the  Murder  of  his 
Negro  Slftvp." 

For  more  serious  crimes  and  (or  offenses  committed  outside  of  the 

iter's  household,  the  slave  was  punishable  by  the  State.    So  far 

le  was  regarded  as  a  legal  person  i^ith  the  sarne  liability  as  any  other 

agent.     Prior  to  1692,  slaves  guilty  of  capital    crimes  were  en- 

itled  to  the  same  procedure,  including  trial  by  jury,  as  free  whites, 

■ter  that  time  they  were  given  a  summary  trial  by  a  commission 

elected  by  the  sherilT,  who  indicted  and  convicted  otfenders  without 

le  intervention  of  a  jury.     In  1705,  a  master  was  allowed  to  appear 

In  defense  of  his  slave. 

"The  chief  di.'wriminalion  against  the  alave  involved  in  punishment  Cor 
capital  critnes  was  that  hare  intention  or  attempt  to  commit  a  felony,  though 
onsurci^ssful  or  not  mauUing  in  actual  breach  of  the  peace?,  waa  punishable 
aa  if  the  offense  bad  been  eummitted,  while  In  the  case  of  free  wltitce  inten- 
tion was  not  punishable  as  It  waa  in  the  case  of  slaves,  unlesn  the  deed  was 
committed.  An  attempt  against  the  virtue  of  a  white  woman  by  a  free 
lite  Was  a  high  miademeanor,  not  a  capital  crime.  Free  Negroes  were 
cowise  punished  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  three  or  more  years 
for  many  crimes  that  were  capita]  in  the  slave. 

The  following  crimes  were  i!  '  rirs  punishable  by  whipping:  (I) 

bog  stealing,  tlrst  offense;  (2)  u.  le  killing  of  deer,  if  on  the  slave's 

iwn  re»ponsibility;  (3)  presence  at  unlawful  meetinga;  {A}  going  abroad 

^th'jut  leave:  (5)  carrying  offensive  or  defensive  weapons  or  ammunition 

rthout  permission;  (6)  raising  his  hand  against  a  Christian  white   imless 

Lntonly  oasaulted.    The  penalt>'  in  each  case  was  corporal  punisltment 

upon  the  bare  back,  the  number  of  lashes  varying  from  ten  to  thirty-nine, 

bring  specifically  stated.    Free  colored  persons  and  whites  received  like 

l<unistiment,  though  a  fewer  number  of  lashes,  where,  like  the  slave,  tbey 

couId^M^i  ^faction  by  money  pajTnent.     By  1JU7  the  crimes  of 

( '*  t  I^^VSl- '  f?.^t  08  well  as  a  menacing  gesture  to  a  white ;  (8 )  mzldug 
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ioufl  Bpe«ch;  and  (9)  selling,  keeping  or  administering  medicine  in 
faiiilllee  without  roosont,  ^(>re  HjjcciflciiUy  added,  and  pumsbment 
not  to  exceed  thirty-niue  lashes  iit  one  time. 

BKFEBEKCES-— BaUogh-  HlKtor>'  ctttie  Xc«ro  tn  VlrgtnJa,  pp.  77. 81.  gS,  87; 
Toroer — Negro  iu  ri-mmylviuila,  p.  30. 

The  theory  of  slavery,  developed  in  Exirope  under  the  influence  of 

le  Christian  Church,  was  tliat  slaver>'  should  be  confined  to  the  heathen 
■it  when  an  indmdual  was  accepted  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
.m  religion  he  should  not  be  longer  held  in  slavery.    The  Negro, 

fing  a  heathen,  fell  naturally  into  the  same  category  as  Jews,  Mo- 
\'ians  and  Indians.  One  excuse  first  advanced  for  slavery  by 
i^uish  conquerors  and  later  adopts  by  other  apologists  for 

lavery  was,  that  in  this  way  it  was  possible  to  give  the  infidel  races 
;he  benefit  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  effect  of  this  doctrine, 
lowever,  was  to  induce  masters  to  neglect  the  religious  instructions  of 

irir  slaves,  since  membership  in  the  church  seemed  inconsistent  with 

?rvitude  for  life. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  the  Virginia  Legislature  passed  a  law  in  1667 

declaring;  • 

"Baptiame  doth  not  alter  the  condition  of  the  person  as  to  his  bondage  or 
lorn:  in  order  that  diverse  masters  freed  from  this  doubt  may  more 
'cRTBfiiUy  endeavor  the  propusatioa  of  Christianity." 

In  1670,  the  benefits  of  Christianity  as  to  freedom  were  limited 

'ant3  imported  from  Christian  lands.    In  1682,  the  benefits  of 
Ihristianity  as  a  mode  of  securing  freedom  were  definitely  denied  to 
[egroes,  mulattoes.  Moors,  and  Turks,  and  to  such  Indian  slaves 
sold  by  other  Indians  where  ori^nal  heathenism  was  affirmed. 
1776,  when  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights  was  adopted,  in 
*'  Dlicitly  than  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the 

ttj.  :        :  and  inalienable  right  of  every  man  "to  life,  liberty 

the  pursuit  of  happiness"  is  affirmed,  slavery  had  come  to  be  so 
thoroughly  accepted  as  the  natimil  condition  of  the  Negro,  that  hardly 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  effect  of  this  declaration  on  the  institu- 
ion  of  slavery, 

ChanceUor  Wythe,  of  the  State  of  Vir^ia.  did  indeed  lay  down  the  rule 

thet  whenever  one  person  daims  to  hold  another  in  slavery  "the  burden  of 

iroof  Uea  on  llie  claimant,"  on  the  ground  that  freedom  is  the  birthright  of 

"every  human  Iwing.    But  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals  disclaimed  the 

Edecre«  of  the  Chancellor  so  far  as  it  related  to  "native  Africans  and  their 

lants."  who  had  been  and  were  then  held  as  slaves,  but  approved  it 

ited  to  whiti'S  and  American  Indians.     In  the  case  of  the  Negro  tiie 

pv»umption  was  that  he  was  a  slave  until  he  was  proven  to  be  free. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  FREE  NEGRO  CLASS 


As  Negro  Senntude  preceded  Negro  slavery,  the  first  Free  Negroes 
were  recruited  from  the  class  of  indentured  servants.    Others,  as  f 
example,  Richard  Johnson  in  1651  probably  came  in  not  as  servan 
but  as  free  men. 

Aa  Ut«  M  1873  a  judsrmcnt  was  rendored  by  the  general  Court 
Georife  Light  for  holding  u  Negro-ln^lentured  servant  beyond  his  coatra< 
of  dre  yearn.     It  waa  ordered  thnt  the  Negro  should  "be  free  from  his  raa«t< 
bnd  that  said  Mr.  Light  pay  him  Come  and  Clothes  according  to  the  Custoinfl" 
of  the  Country  and  four  hundred  pounds  tobae  &.  catttle  for  faia  service  Done 
him  since  be  was  free  and  pay  costa. 

After  1682  no  NTegroes  were  permitted'^to  come  into  Virginia 
servants  and  acquire  freedom  after  a  limited  period  of  servitude.  Nol 
until  the  non-importation  law  of  1778  declared,  "that  every  slave  im^ 
ported  into  this  commonwealth,  contrary  to  the  time,  intent  an< 
meaning  of  this  act,  shall  upjon  importation  become  free"  did  Vi 
ginia  recruit  its  class  of  free  Negroes  from  imported  Negroes. 

A  certain  number  of  Free  Negroes  were  descended  from  white  womei 
by  Negro  men.    They  were  free  according  to  the  law  that  the  chil< 
followed  the  status  of  the  mother. 


I^enjamin  Banneker,  the  Negro  astronomer,  was,  through  his  grand- 
mother on  his  mother's  aide,  descended  from  a  white  M'oman,  Molly  Welal 
who  after  serving  seven  years  as  a  reiiemptioner  had  purchased  a  farm  witW 
-*tWo  slaves,  one  of  whom  she  emancipated  and  married. 

Complaint  was  made  in  North  Carolina  In  1723  of  immigran 
"that  several  of  them  have  intermarried  with  the  white  inhabitantsi 
in  contempt  of  the  acts  and  laws  in  those  cases  made  and  provided; 
and  it  was  ordered  that  all  white  persons  so  married  be  subject  to 
fsame  tax  as  was  imposed  on  Negroes, 

REFERENOER:  nassett — SlavofT  and  Sarrleade  to  the  Oolonx  of  North  Cor- 
oUnik.    pp.  0^70.    WastilnKtoD — Tne  Story  of  Use  Negro,  Vol.  ii,  p.  oi. 

Frte  HtgtoeB  and  Manumitted 
Stavei 

The  first  law  recognizing  the  right  of  the  master  to  manumit 
slaves  was  one  that  restricted  it.     In  1691  a  law  was  passed  in  Virgini 
declaring  that  no  Negro  or  mulatto  was  to  be  set  free  unless  the  persoi 
so  doing  should  ]»ay  the  charges  for  transporting  the  maniunitted^ 
Negro  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony.    By  an  act  passed  in  1723  a 
master  was  forbidden  under  any  pretext  whatever  to  manumit  a  slav< 
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t  the  license  of  the  governor  and  the  council.    If  the  law  was 
\,  it  l)ecame  the  duty  of  the  church  wardens  of  the  parish  to 

the  Negro  and  sell  bun"by  public  outcry/' 
-;„v.f  p^  ^j^g  master  to  emancipate  his  slave,  so  far  as  it  existed 
mary  law  was  derived,  like  slavery  itself,  from  the  condi- 
of  white  servitude. 


"Before  slavery  bb  bu  institution  had  fully  divergml   from   indentured 
•wrvllxKJe  it  borfowed  from  that  institution  the  praotii^  of  manunuMion  by 
Ividtial  mastera,     •     •     •     •    Now,  in  the  ^:  ,   iientury  the 

by  which  mMters  set  Negroes  free,  wht-  .    were  reouils 

a  time  or  for  life,  were  more  like  dischargee  fram  servitude  thsn  msnu- 
lisston  from  slavery." 
RKFKKSKCS;  RuMcdl.  the  Froe  Negro  In  Vlrglnffr.  p.  40. 

In  Maryland,  the  first  law  defining  the  rights  of  manumission  was 

in  1752.    It  declares  that  to  be  manumitted  slaves  must  be 

lund  in  body  and  mind  and  capable  of  labor  and  not  over  fifty  years 

age.    The  purpose  of  this  law  was  to  prevent  mastei*s  abandoning 

--  ^''ives  after  they  ceased  to  be  profitable.     By  the  provisions  of 

,  masters  were  bound  to  take  care  of  all  slaves  unable  to  support 

lemselv^es  **in  fitting  food  and  clothing"  and  keep  them  from  begging. 

Manumission  was  declared  illegal  when  it  would  operate  to  the  preju- 

ic©  of  creditors. 

North  Carolma,  by  a  law  enacted  in  1715,  prohibited  masters  from  Hb- 
iting  slaves  except  for  meritorious  conduct,  and  In  1741  this  taw  was  modi* 
so  that  meritorious  conduct  must  be  judged  and  certified  by  the  county 
irt. 

Kev  Jersey,  by  the  terms  of  a  law  passed  in  1744,  provided  that  mosten 

manumit  tbeir  slaves  only  on  conditioo  that  they  enter  into 

'        .        .  surety*'  with  "two  sureties  in  the  sara  of  200  pounds"  to  pay  the 

Negro  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  ($100j  per  year.    This  law  was  apparent- 

■',e  first  law  on  this  subject  in  Maryland,  intended  to  prevent  the 

;•  nt  of  worn  out  slaves.    A  similar  motive  led  to  passage  of  the 

it  law  of  May,  1702»  which  provided  that  slaves  set  free  and 

w«nt  must  he  relieved  by  the  owners,  their  heirs,  executori  or 

To  this  was  added  a  law  providing  that  if  owners  refused 

le  slaves  they  had  emancipated,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 

of  the  various  towns  to  do  so  and  then  to  sue  the  owners  for   the 

incurred.     A  aimilar  law  vras  passed  by  Pennsylvania  in  1725-27. 

ro  Id  Maryland,  p. 


RBPKREVCES.— BmcJcKt.  The  N«cro  Iq  Maryland,  p.  149.  BwmU.  SUrerr 
ami  S«rvUL>  <  It.  r)ii'  Colouy  of  N'orUi  C&rtjllnft.  p.  65.  Coolejr.  A  Study  of 
SlavDTT  'r  ^      P  4»-     ^tdncir,  Hlatory  of  Slavery  In  ConnccUcuU  p.  14. 

Tumor.  1  ;  Pcauuylvanla.  1039-lSDl. 


?lu  Wot  of  Iridependence  and 
ike  Manumission  of  the  Slaves 

'    ■'      I  '      -  iiised  by  the  War  of  Independence  in  favor  nf  jxtsoi 
.itural  rights  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  law  of  May, 
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1782,  gi\ing  masters  in  Virginia  the  right  fjo  free  their  slaves, 
this  time  on  the  number  of  free  Negroes  multiplied.    The  reason 
emancipation  is  frequently  stated  asa'*con\nction  and  persuasion  "t 
freetlom  is  a  natural  right,"  or  "that  freedom  is  the  natural  right  oi 
mankind." 

Directly  after  the  War  of  Indpendence  a  number  of  slaves  in  N( 
Jersey  who  had  become  the  property  of  the  State  as  a  result  of  the  con* 
fiscatioD  of  Tory  estates  were  set  free  by  special  act  of  the  legisla 
In  1786  a  law  was  parsed  by  the  terms  of  wliich  slaves  Iwtween 
ages  of  25  and  35^  and  able  to  support  themselves,  might  be  set 
by  their  masters  without  security  being  given  for  their  support. 

From  tbi&  time  on  the  courts  interpreWd  the  law  regulating  manumission 
in  a  liberal  spirit.  Verbal  declarations  by  a  muster  thut  a  slave  should  be 
free  after  the  master's  death  were  declared  by  the  courts  to  have  the  effect 
of  An  actual  manumission  to  take  effect  alter  the  mastered  death.  Slaves 
left  by  will  to  be  sold  for  a  term  of  years  and  then  aet  free  were  held  to  be 
free  from  the  time  of  sale  and  to  have  the  status  of  indentured  servants. 

By  law  passed  in  May,  1777,  in  Connecticut,  slaves  were  able  to  procure 
by  bounty  hire,  or  in  any  other  way.  such  a  suni  aa  tliey  were  reasonably 
worth,  to  be  paid  to  their  masters,  might  enlist  in  the  Patriot  army  and  were 
thereupon  declared  de  facto  free,  and  the  ma'Jter  vras.  exempt  from  the  sup- 
port of  such  a  free  man  in  case  he  l>ecnme  dependent  and  unable  to  support 
himself. 

The  law  of  1T25-27  in  Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  had  less  effect  in  iirait- 
ing  the  number  of  emancipated  slaves  than  in  other  colonies,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Germans  and  Quakers  who  were  the  finit  settlers  in  Pennsylvania 
were  conscientiously  opposed  to  hotdinfc  slaves.  March  1,  1780,  »  law 
was  passed  providing  that  after  that  date  no  child  bom  in  Pennsylvnnia 
should  be  a  slave,  but  if  bom  of  a  slave  motiier  should  be  held  as  a  servant 
until  he  or  she  were  twenty-eight  years  of  age;  aud  that  all  slaves  not  regis- 
tered before  November  1st  should  be  free. 

Beginning  of  the  Diver gmce  of  Morth 
and  South  <yn  Slavery 

The  year  1782  marks  the  beginning  of  the  divergence  in  sentinw 
between  the  Nort.hem  and  Southern  States  in  regard  to  slavery. 
Northern  States  like  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvanii 
the  movement  for  emancipation  never  lost  the  impetus  which  it  had 
gained  during  the  Revolutionary  Wiu-,  Virginia  was  divided.  Th^^ 
part  of  the  Slate  which  is  now  West  Virginia  was  strongly  anti-slaver^H 
but  the  tide-water  region  on  the  other  hand  became  increasingly  pro-" 
slavery. 

By   1806  liberal  sentiment  aroused  by  the  war  had  subsided-    B: 
the  terms  of  the  law  passed  in  that  year  all  slaves  manxuuitted  aft 
1, 1806,  were  required  to  leave  the  State  within  tweh'e  months 
ite  of  their  emancipation.    With  the  passage  of  this  law  a  rn 
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method  was  introduced  for  getting  rid  of  free  Negroes  and  at  the 
time  giving  freedom  of  conscience  to  those  who  desired  to  emancii 
their  slaves.    This  was  the  Colonization  Movement. 

In  North  Caroliaa,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Independence,  com-, 
plaint  was  made  that  "some  evil-minded  persons  intending  to  disturb  th< 
public  peacv."  liberated  their  slaves  and  left  them  at  large  in  the  community. 
The  authorities  of  Perqutmons  and  Pasquotank  Counties  took  them  up  anc 
resold  them'  into  fllavery.  The  legislature  confirmed  these  sales  and  pro- 
vided that  other  such  slaves  might  be  sold  in  the  same  way;  pro%'ided  that 
this  taw  did  not  extend  to  such  Negroes  as  had  enlisted  in  the  Patriot  army. 
The  evil  minded  persons  referred  to  were  Quakers. 

The  harshness  of  this  law  led  to  the  adoption  of  several  subterfuges  U 
escape  its  provisions.  In  1817  William  Dickinson  conveyed  a  si&vG  to  thi 
trustees  of  the  Quaker  society  of  Contentnea  to  be  kept  at  work  but  to  re- 
ceive the  profiita  of  his  labor.  Chief  Justice  Taylor  declared  that  this  was 
emancipation  in  everything  but  name  and,  being  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
law,  was  void. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1806  in 
Virginia  which  compelled  emancipated  slaves  to  leave  the  State,  was 
the  passage  of  countervailing  acts  forbidding  free  Negroes  from  othei 
States  to  take  up  permanent  residence  within  their  borders.  Laws 
forbidding  the  immigration  of  free  Negroes  into  their  territories  WCK 
passed  bj'  Marj'land  in  1806;  Kentiicky  and  Delaware  in  1807.  Similai 
laws  were  passed  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  twenty-five  years, 
in     Ohio,     Indiana,     Missouri,     North    Carolina     and     Tennessee 

Ftee  Negroes  were  not  welcomed  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  A  refu- 
gee slave  was  more  likely  to  be  received  hospitably  in  the  Northern  States 
than  a  free  Negro.  The  Philadelphia  North  American,  quoted  in  DuBose'a 
Commercial  Review,  Volume  XXVII  p.  731,  said,  "If  there  is  one  fact  es- 
tablished by  steadily  accumulating  evidence  it  is  that  the  free  Negro  cannot 
find  a  congenial  home  in  the  United  States.  He  is  an  exotic  among  us/'^H 
When  John  Randolph's  325  emancipated  slaves  reached  Mercer  County,^^ 
Ohio,  having  left  Virginia  in  compliance  with  the  laws,  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  remain  even  for  three  days  upon  land  purchased  by  them  iu  that 
county,  although  they  were  able  to  comply  with  Ohio's  law,  requiring  immi- 
grant free  Negroes  to  give  a  bond  for  good  behavior. 

The  Virginia  law  of  1806  remained  in  force  with  slight  modification! 
until  the  close  of  the  slavery  regime.  In  1850  it  was  made  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State.  The  effect  of  this  law  was  to  diminish  the 
numt)er  of  man\m:iissions.  Coupling  freedom  with  banishment  it  not 
only  made  manumission  more  difficult  to  the  masses,  but  freedom  lesi 
desirable  to  the  slave.  mM 

"Many  of  (slaves)  preferred  to  continue  as  slaves  in  their  master's  house-^^ 
hold  rather  than  be  sent  homeless  into  a  strange  land.     Lucinda.  a  N^rro 
Woman  manumitted  about  1812  by  the  last  will  of  Mary  Mathews,  refn 
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to  be  moved  to  Tt»nnesafie  with  othfr  NV^roea  set  fre*  hy  the  same  will, 
deliberately  remaininK  in  the  State  long  enough  to  forfeit  her  freedom  and 
pfii!  netorest  the  title  to  her  in  William  H.  Hose.    Sam. 

a  ><  ured  to  the  legislature  in  180S  that  he  preferred  ala- 

\-cry  u»  being  fofced  to  leave  his  wife  and  family,  alt  ol  Whom  were  slaves." 
LRuaaell,  The  Free  Negro  in  Virginia,  p.  76."i 

A  secondary  result  of  the  Virginia  law  of  180S  was  that  many  free  colored 
men  who  had  purchased  their  wifes  and  children  continued  to  bold  them  a« 
slaves.  In  1809  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Frank  died  in  Amelia  County, 
Virginia,  who  had  purchased  bis  wife  and  children  and  although  he  had 
intended  that  they  should  be  virtually  free,  had  not  made  them  actually  so 
because  he  would  then  have  bad  to  remove  them  from  the  State.  The  legis 
lature  intervened  in  t.hia  case  because  the  purchase  by  Frank  of  his  family 
took  place  before  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  ISOG.  Bowling  Clark,  a  free 
Negro  of  Campbell  County,  had  purchased  his  wife  a  few  years  after  the 
act  of  1806  went  into  operation.  As  both  were  declining  in  years,  they 
preferred  to  maintain  the  status  oi  master.and  slave  rather  than  accept  the 
alternative  of  banishment. 

\veTy  after  1832 
kcotnes  a  SecUonal  Issue 

ifter  the  great  slavery  debate  in  Virginia  in  1S32  there  arose  a 

of  apologists  for  slavery  represented  by  Thomas  R.  Dew,  Profl 
)r  of  History  and  Metaphysics  in  William  and  Mary  Collegre; 
irge  Fitzhugh,  and  Alfred  F.  Bledsoe,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
University  of  Virginia.  These  men  contended  that  slavery  so 
Tar  from  being  an  economic  and  political  evil  was  a  positive  good. 
About  this  time  the  rise  of  the  Abolition  Movement  in  the  North  mi 
slavery  a  distinct  sectional  issue. 
In  1831  a  law  was  passed  in  Mai-yland  declaring  tliat  all  blacks 
iftcr  emancipated  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Maryland  Coloni- 
ion  Society,  and  either  with  or  without  their  consent  removed  to 
'ia.  If  any  person  manumitted  should  refuse  to  leave  Maryland 
sheriff  should  be  called  upon  the  by  State  Board  of  Managers 
it  an<i  transport  such  persons.  In  case  any  slaves  manumiti 
Id  not  be  removed  without  separating  the  family  it  was  provide 
the  slaves  might  renounce  their  freedom  and  remain  at  home  as^ 
ives.  The  Board  of  Managera  could  hire  out  manumitted  persons 
whom  they  might  have  to  remove  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  removal. 

In  practice  these  stringent  regulations  were  not  enforced.    There  is  only 

one  instance  recorded  in  which  the  sheriff  was  called  upon,  under  the  law  of 

J831,  to  remove  a  manumitted  slave  from  the  state.    On  the  other  hand  nu- 

toeroua  petitions  were  granted  by  the  legislature    allowing  manumitted 

slaves  to  remain  within  the  limits  uf  the  Stat«.     In  1833,  a  free  Negro  was 

»owercd  to  manumit  his  wife  and  four  children  whom  he  had  purchased 

jMJuld  not  free  under  the  law.     When  a  certain  free  colored  man  died 

^Without  manumitting  his  wife  and  children  as  be  had  intended  to  do. 
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thw  leyuluture  declared  tbem  free,  i-apab1(>  of  holding  proiwrty.  and  hetr«  oi 
Bftr)i  other.  One  (reedman  left  at  his  deuth  several  hundred  doUara  and  a 
itovK,— hia  only  son.  Tht:  children  of  his  old  maator  peiitlojed  that  the 
ilavo  mieht  be  bought  with  the  monoy  and  freed,  and  this  petition  yna 
granted.  « 

Fear  of  insurrections  and  excitement  over  the  an*!?5?avery  contro- 
'    1  to  incj-ease  the  pro-slavery  sentiment  and   tighten  the 
1..  /ig  the  manumission  of  slaves.    In  1858  a  !aw  was  enacted 

in  Maryland  that  no  slave  thereafter  manumitted  by  a  deed  or  a  will 
1  Nfiition  of  leaving  the  State  or  any  other  condition,  should  be 

<  o  freedom  until  the  condition  had  been  performed.     In    I860 

manumission  was  totally  prohibited  in  Marjiand  and  free  blacks  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  were  empowered  if  they  chose  to  get  permissiai| 
througli  the  courts  to  renounce  freedom  and  choose  masters.  ^H 

Regardless  of  what  views  he  might  hold  respecting  slavery  in  general, 
ro&ny  masters  continued,  in  recognition  of  long  and  faithful  service,  to 
manumit  their  slaves. 

In  1869  Edmond  RuHin,  lamenting  the  abuse  of  testannentary  manurnls- 

BJoti  by  slave  owners  "of  morbidly  tender  oonadences i    es- 

pedally  u(  old  raen  and  old  women"  compared  the  motives  of  such  slave  owa* 
era  fo  the  motives  appealed  to  by  priests  in  the  dark  ages  "when  inducing 
rich  sinneT^  to  smooth  and  pay  their  future  pass  to  heaven." 

The  will  of  J.  A.  Schi^'artz.  of  Nottoway  County,  affords  a  striking  iUua- 
trmtion  of  the  way  in  which  the  reflections  of  slave-masters  in  their  last  illness 
often  impelled  them  to  acknowledge  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  slavea 
While  there  was  opportunity.  With  his  slaves  standing  around  him  as  he 
lay  upon  his  deathbed,  Schwartz  questioned  them  separately  Mort-  dic- 
tating orally  what  was  intended  for  his  will  in  respect  to  Ihem. 

'Bob,  do  you  wish  to  be  freed?' 

•1  am  willing  to  serve  you,  but  I  had  rather  be  freed  than  have  another 
mastfiT.'  said  Bob. 

'He  should  be  free,*  ansNi'ered  the  master. 

Wten  a  similar  conversation  had  taken  place  between  Frank  and  the 
dying  man  with  a  like  result,  Polly  enquired:  *What  are  you  going  to  do 
for  poor  me?*  'Polly  and  her  children,'  said  he,  'should  be  free  '  [Russell, 
The  Free  Negro  in  Virginia,  p.  85.) 
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THE  STATUS  OF  THE  FREE  NEGRO 

The  Gradual  Decline  of  Uie  Status  of 
ihe  Free  Negro  with  the  Growth 
of  Slavery 

Betore  slavery  had  been  finally  established  in  the  English  coloi 
and  while  there  was  as  yet  no  clear  distinction  between  white  serviti 
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Negro  slavery,  the  Free  Negro,  whatever  his  social  status  may 
re  been,  seems. to  have  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  white  men.    As 
ivery  extended  and  developed  tlie  status  of  the  Free  Negro  declined 
his  free^«n»-»sLnd  liberty  of  action  we»e  abridged. 

"But  aa  Biuffry  advancnd  towanl  a  more  complete  inclusion  and  subjec- 
tion i>r  the  Negro  race  in  Virginia,  the  social  and  industriul  privileges  of  the 
free  Negro  were  erarjually  ciirtatled.  The  denial  to  him,  by  laws  passed  in 
1723,  of  the  riicht  to  vote,  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  the  right  to  bear  wit- 
ness is  proof  of  the  fact  that  prejudice  had  extended  beyond  a  demand  for 
race.sepuration  and  race  purity  to  an  imposition  upon  the  Ne^ro  of  a  lotv 
and  servile  station." 

Tlie  Free  Negro  had*  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold  property  upon 
practio4illy  the  same  tenns  as  the  white  man.  However,  a  law  passed 
in  Virginia  in  1607,  declared  that  "noe  negro  or  Indian  though  baptized 
id  enjoyed  their  own  freedome  shall  be  capable  of  any  purchase  of 
■istians,  but  yet  not  debarred  from  buying  any  of  their  owne  na- 
In  1832,  a  law  was  passed  in  Vii^nia  which  denied  to  Free 
>es.the  right  to  acquire  slaves  by  descent  other  than  husband 
[e  and  children,  and  in  1858  they  were  prohibited  from  acq\iiring 
ives  except  by  descent. 

"The  courts  still  upheld  the  property  rights  of  free  Negroes  by  holding 
Uiat  when  a  bequest  of  slaves  waa  made  to  persons  in  truat  for  free  Negroes. 
the  slaves  must  be  sold  or  exchanged  for  a  kind  of  property  which  free 
NegroeH  could  lawfully  possess,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  must  be 
distributed  among  the  free  Negroes  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  wilL" 

In  1723,  free  Negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians  were  forbidden  to  Iceep  or 
carry  any  gun,  powder  or  shot  or  any  dub  or  other  weapon  whatsoe\'^r 
offenaive  or  defensive.'  In  many  parts  of  the  country  Negroes  were  also  for- 
bidden to  own  a  dog.  In  1805,  a  bill  waa  passed  in  Maryland  allowing  a 
free  black  man  to  keep  one  dog  only,  by  a  yearly  license  from  a  justice,  and 
making  an>'  free  block  who  should  go  abroad  with  any  firearm,  liable  to 
forfeit  the  same  to  an  informer,  and  to  pay  all  costs/  unless  he  had  a  certifi- 
cate from  a  justice  renewable  yearly,  that  he  was  an  orderly  and  peaceable 
person." 

The  Free  Negro  Loses  his  Standing 
in  ike  Courts 

Prior  to  1832,  in  the  method  of  trial  for  crimes^  Free  Negroes  were  on 
the  same  footing  as  white  men. 

"In  the  session  of  the  legislature  following  the  Southampton  insurrection 
in  1831 ,  free  Negroes  were  denied  by  statute  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  except 
for  offenses  punishable  by  death.  Thereafter  they  were  tried  by  courts  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  which  had  been  in  use  since  1692  for  the  'speedy  proseaitjon 
of  slaves  .  . .  without  the  solemnitie  of  jury.'  No  fewer  than  five  justices  of 
the  c^ounty  or  corporation  could  sit  us  a  court,  and  a  unanimous    deei^on 
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wunecpasary  for  convictioD.    The  decisions  of  the,  court,  comprehendins 
both  the  law  and  the  fact,  were  final." 

The  law  of  evidence,  after  many  modifications  came  to  be  based  strictly 
on  the  color  line.  "Colored  persons,  free  or  slave,  could  testify  for  or  against 
coloired,  but  not  in  any  case  in  which  a  white  person  was  concerned." 

"'A  free  bladt  of  Somerset  County  asked  leave  of  the  Assembly,  in  1832,  to 
prove  accounts  against  white  persons;  but  the  House  Committee  deemed  the 
pmyer  unreasonable.  A  free  black  of  Anne  Arundel,  for  instance,  an  in- 
dustrious carpenter,  who  had  undertaken  large  repaint  on  the  farm  buildings 
of  a  neighbor,  found  himself  unable,  when  the  neighbor  died,  to  prove  the 
accounts  to  the  executor,  and  had  to  enlist  the  int«ire3t  of  a  white  man,  who 
knew  of  the  work  done,  to  testify  to  his  statements." 

Intermarriage  between  the  races  was  always  extremely  rare,  and  in 
1691  a  law  passed  in  Virginia  prescribed  for ''any  white  woman  marry  ^J 
ing  a  Negro  or  mulatto,  bond  or  free,  the  extreme  penalty  of  perpetual^| 
banishment,"  Soon  after  Anna  Wall,  an  English  woman,  was  ar- 
raigned in  the  county  court  of  Elizabeth  City  on  the  charge  of  "keepinj 
company  with  a  Negro  tinder  pretense  of  marriage."  Upon  convic- 
tion, she  and  two  of  her  mulatto  children  were  bound  for  terms  ^f 
service  to  a  man  living  in  Norfolk  County,  and  a  court  order  was  re- 
corded to  the  effect  that  in  case  she  ever  returned  to  Elizabeth  City, 
Norfolk  County,  she  should  be  banished  to  the  Barbadoes, 

In  Pennsylvania,  'if  a  free  Negro  man  or  woman  married  a  white  person, 
that  Negro  was  to  be  sold  by  the  justices  of  the  Quarter  Session  as  a  slave  for 
life.  For  a  while  person  offending  the  penalty  was  seven  years  of  servitude, 
or  a  fine  of  thirty  pounds.  If  the  offense  was  fornication  or  adultery  the 
free  Negro  was  to  be  sold  as  a  servant  for  seven  years.  The  white  person 
thus  guilty  was  to  be  punished  by  w|iipp{ng.  imprisonment*  or  branding 
»ith  the  letter  A/' 


By  the  act  of  1681  in  Maryland,  "children  bom  of  white  servant  women 
and  Negroes  were  free.  After  1692,  the  issue  of  a  union  between  any  white 
woman  and  any  slave  or  free  Negro  became  servants  for  a  long  term.  By 
the  act  of  1716,  ministers  and  magistrates  ^"ere  forbidden,  by  fine,  to  many 
any  white  to  'any  Negro  whatsoever,  or  Mulatto  Slave.'  By  this,  a  white 
and  free  mulatto  could  marry.  And  an  act,  two  years  later,  to  provide 
penalties  against  the  parties  marrjing  unlawfully,  under  this  act  of  1715, 
made  a  free  Negro  or  mulatto  liable  to  service  for  life — except  mulattoea 
bora  of  white  Women,  who  had  to  serve,  like  the  whites,  for  only  seven 
years..  Again,  by  act  of  1728,  free  mulatto  women  who  might  have  children 
by  "Negroes  and  other  slaves'  were  to  be  punished  by  the  same  penalty  as 
wtiite  womon  for  the  f^ame  ofTense — which  was  declared  to  be  as  heinous 
a  free  mulatto  as  for  a  white." 

rSBEN'CES.— RomeU— Free  KeRron  In  VlrglnU:  80.  M.  fi6,  104,  IIX  IIS. 
nckett — Tbe  Negro  la  MaryUnd.  pp.  316.  lUO.  101.  194:  Baiaatt— filavrry 
ta^ihe  9Cftt«  or  North  CaroUiiA.  p.  35. 
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V«  Nrgroes  not  PermiUed  to  Move 
From  One  State  to  Anx^thcr 

The  right  of  free  movement  which  the  Free  Negro  possessed  with 
ittle  or  no  restriction  in  the  colonial  period,  was  more  and  more  re- 
TJctcd  in  tlie  later  years  of  slavery.  In  1793,  Free  Negroes  in  Vir- 
inia  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  State  to  take  up  permanent  residence. 

"A  (re©  Negro  living  within  the  SUte  could  not  go  from  one  town  or 
county  to  another  to  seek  emplftyment  without  a  copy  of  his  Peji»t<?r  which 
was  kept  in  the  court  of  hia  county  or  oorporatlon.  V^olatore  of  this  tuw 
were  often  committed  to  jail  until  they  made  proof  of  their  freedom  and  pnid 
thp  j  Bilor'e  fee.  U  they  i^'ere  unable  to  pay  this  fee  they  were  hired  out  to  the 
htKhcst  bidder  for  a  time  sutfident  to  pay  the  charges.  By  an  act  of  It^l, 
any  free  Negro  who,  even  though  in  possession  of  'free  papers/  removed 
into  another  county  or  corporation  was  declared  an  intruder,  and  mide 
liable  to  arrest  as  a  vagrant.  By  a  later  act  ihey  wt^rc  denied  the  right  to 
change  their  residence  from  one  county  or  town  to  another  without  per 
mission  from  the  court  of  the  county  or  corporation  to  which  they  wished  to 
go.  After  1848  no  free  Negro  wniJd  leave  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion, or  go  for  any  purpose  to  a  non  slave-holding  State  and  return." 

The  law  of  Maryland  waa  still  more  stringent.  "Any  Negro  who  might 
leave  Maryland  and  remain  away  over  thirty  days,  would  bi»  deemel  a 
non-resident  and  liable  to  the  law,  unless  before  leaving  he  should  rie,iont 
with  the  county  clerk  a  uTitten  statement  of  his  plana,  or  on  returning, 
could  prove  by  certificate  that  he  had  been  detained  by  sickness  or  coenrion." 

A  respectable  colored  minister  of  Annapolis — who  paid  taxes  on  property 
aasesed  at  over  five  thousand  dollars — asked  in  1846  (or  an  act  to  allow  his 
children  to  visit  him  from  time  to  time,  and  again  in  1S61,  t(»  allow  his  sons 
to  return  to  Maryland,  but  both  petitions  aeem  to  have  remained  with  the 
committee/* 

*'A  free  Negro  of  the  District  of  Columbia  obtained  permission  to  vlait 
lits  wife,  a  slave  of  Prince  George's  County,  by  giving  bond  with  security  in 
fifty  dollars  that  he  would  not  come  there  for  emijloyment,  that  he  would 
not  stay  over  four  days  at  a  time,  barring  illness,  and  that  he  would  behave 
well/'     There  were  similar  regulations  in  some  of  the  Northern  St^ites. 

Free  Negroes  were  frequently  required  to  pay  a  higher  poll  tax  than 
le  free  white  man.    Up  to  1769,  Free  Negro  women  were  compelled 
pay  a  head  tax  in  Virginia,  although  white  women  were  exempt. 
1813,  a  special  poll-tax  of  $1.50  waa  placed  upon  all  male  Free  Ne- 
groes over  sixteen  years  of  age.    This  was  later  increased  to  $2.50. 

"In  1814,  $S.322  was  paid  into  the  treasury  by  5.647  free  Negroei,  or 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  male  free  Negroes  within  the  taxable  age.  In 
1815,  when  the  rate  waa  $2.50.  instead  of  $L.60,,  as  in  the  two  preceding 
years,  and  only  such  as  were  between  the  ages  of  abcteen  and  forty-five  were 
taxable,  4023  free  Negroes  paid  their  asseuoients,  which  amounted  to 
»10,057.50/' 

le  right  to  hold  office  was  taken  away  from  Free  Negroes 

Bad  '  X  paAsetj  in  1723  they  were  not  allowe*] 
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act  declared  that  "no  negi'o,  mulatto,  or  Indian  shall  hereafter 
any  vote  at  the  elections  of  burgesses  or  any  elections  whatever." 


tad 
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la  Maxyuiatl  Free  Net^oea  bad  the  right  to  vote  down  to  1783.    la  that 
AT  it  WM  enaoted  that  "no  colored  person  freed  thereafter,  nor  the  issue 
sucli,  should  be  dloH'ed  to  vote,  or  to  hold  any  office,  or  to  give  evidence 
p'  white,  or  to  enjoy  any  other  rights  of  a  freeman  than  the  pos»e»- 

s  liorty  and  redress  at  law  or  equity  for  injury  to  pemon  or  proper- 

ty- 

An  aoMndment  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  in  1810,  limited  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  whites.  The  Declaration  of  1S51  repeated  the  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  1776,  that  no  freeman  should  be  deprived  of  life,  lilierty.  or 
property,  but  by  judgment  of  hia  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land — But  added 
that  "thie  should  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Legislature  from  passitift. 
such  UwB  OS  it  might  deem  flt.  for  the  government  and  disposition  of  the  free 
colored  population. 

Besides  Georgia  and  South  Carol'ma.  which  continued  the  distinction 
made  in  colonial  times,  between  1792  and  1S34,  the  foiir  border  states  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  absolutely  forbade  suffrage 
to  Negroes;  and  every  other  slave  State  admitted  by  Congress  came  into 
the  Union  with  a  constitution  prohibiting  Negroes  from  voting.  In  the 
remaining  slave  State,  North  Carolina,  every  freeman  who  paid  a  public  tax 
was  entitled  to  vot^  and  it  was  notorious  that  Negroes  could  and  did  take 
part  in  elections  till,  in  1835,  a  new  constitutioQ  excluded  them  from  the 
suffrage. 


REFICRBNOE9.— RuM«U— Froe  K( 
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In  Vlrglal*  pp.  107.  IM.  llO:Bi 
Han — Sl&varr  and  Abolition,  pp.  AS-3 
kaeit — Slavery  In  Kortb  CaroUna,  p.  43. 


Tba  Nogro  tn  MarrUnd.  pp.  180,  181.  1 
Turner — Nesroln  PennffylTaoU.  p.  U 

Negroes  Denied  the  Right  of  Pub- 
lic Assemblage  After  1831 

In  many  States,  and  this  was  especially  true  after  1831,  the  year^ 
the  Southampton  Insurrection,  the  right  of  assembly  was  denied  or 
greatly  restricted.  By  the  act  of  the  Maryland  legislature  in  1831, 
persons  were  "forbidden  to  assemble  or  attend  meetings  for  religious 
purposes  which  were  not  conducted  by  white  licensed  clergymen  or  by 
some  respectable  white  of  the  neighborhood  authorized  by  the  clergy- 
man." 

In  1S42,  '*the  judges  of  Baltimore  City  court  communicated  to  the  As* 
wmbly  the  presentment  by  the  grand-jury  of  a  number  of  associations  of 
blacks  in  Baltimore  for  secret  purposes.  The  grand  jury  of  Baltimore 
County  had  similarly  called  the  attention  of  the  county  court  to  such  socie- 
ties, professing  to  be  Masonic.  There  was  enacted  accordingly  that  any 
free  colored  person  convicted  of  becoming,  or  of  continuing  to  be,  a  member 
of  any  secret  society  whatever,  whether  it  held  its  meeting  in  Maryland  or 
Without,  should  be  deemed  a  felon,  and  be  ftned  not  less  than  fifty  dollars — 
half  to  the  informer,  half  to  the  State — or,  in  default,  be  sold  for  a  term  of 
arrioa  niflicisat  to  pay  the  fine.    For  a  second  offense,  the  penalty  wu  ta^ 
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out  of  Xhe  SUl«  as  aUiv«  for  life.      "In  1S45,  Neffro  camp  meetings  tnd 
other  protracted  out  door  meetings   'were   forbidden,  as   being    deemed 

nuisances  to  Lhe  public/* 

Free  Negroes  were  permitted  to  engage  in  most  ocaupations  open  to 

ite  men.  but  in  the  later  years  of  slavery  these  occupations  were 

tly  restricted.     In  Maryland  they  were  not  allowed  to  navigate 

Is  of  the  size  required  by  government  laws  to  be  registered. 

'In  1838  a  free  black  asked  leave  to  sail  his  own  boat,  but  the  House 

committee  reported  unfavorably.    In  1856,  a  bill  passed  the  Senate, 

without  opposition,  to  allow  two  free  blacks  of  Harford  County  to  run 

their  own  vessel  to  and  fro  between  Baltimore  city  and  the  Bush  and 

^jjunpowder  rivers,  but  the  House  threw  it  out  by  a  vote  of  forty-four 

^■iive;  and  the  petition  of  another  black,  two  years  later,  to  run  a 

^Ksel  without  a  white  on  boai'd,  was  left  on  the  table." 

^1  ot 


Free  Negn>es  were  permitted  to  sell  liquor  in  Maryland  up  to  1831.  after 
obtaining  the  cnistomary  license,  but  after  that  time  licen-M^s  were  granted 
to  them  only  by  the  order  of  the  court,  instead  of  by  the  clerks,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  whites. 


In  1852,  this  law  was  made  still  more  stringent  and  no  white  person 
was  allowed  to  employ  a  Negro  clerk, 

"In  May,  1860,  a  re^dent  of  Baltimore  was  indicted,  under  the  act  of 
*62,  for  employing  as  his  clerk  in  a  retail  store  in  Annapolis  a  colored  man  of 

!that  city.  On  pleading  guilty,  before  Anne  Arundel  circuit,  he  was  fined 
I  five  hundred  dollars  and  costs,  for  the  payment  of  which,  the  father  of  the 
I  rlerk,  a  pVosperous  and  respectable  mulatto  of  Annapolis,  became  his  surety." 
I  REFERGNCCS.—BribCkott— Nc^FO  In  MaryUnd.  pp.  199.  201.  207.  209. 
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lools  Denied  Free  Negroes  in  Vir^ 
inia  and  Education  Reslrlcied 
'in  Maryland 


.Several  insurrections  of  the  slaves  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
the  legislatures  in  those  Stat-es  where  there  was  any  large  body  of 
Free  Negroes  to  pass  laws  denying  to  Free  Negroes  the  opportunities  of 
education. 


"By  an  act  of  .\pril  7, 1S31,  'all  meetings  of  Free  Negroes  or  mulatt033  at 
any  schoolhouse  or  other  place  of  teaching  them  reading,  or  writing,  either 
In  the  day  or  night,  under  whatever  pretext/  were  declared  to  be  unlawful 
assemblies.  If  a  white  person  attempted  to  teach  free  Negroes  for  pay,  he 
was  liable  to  a  fint-  of  fifty  dollars  and  imprisonment.  After  'Brother'  Nat 
Turner's  insurrection  the  ban  was  put  on  upon  Negro  preachers  and  teachers 
by  an  act  declaring  it  unlawful  for  Negroes,  whether  ordained  or  licensed  or 
othen^'ise.  to  preach,  exhort,  or  conduct  any  meeting  for  religious  or  other 
purpoaeB.*' 

"Some  free  colored  persons  who  possessed  sufiicient  means  began  sending 
theix  children  to  the  North  to  be  educated;  but  in  1838  all  auch  eflorU  Wi 
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forrsuiio*!  r>y  nn  arr  oe^ianng  that  any  frp^  person  of  cnlor  who  should  go 
beyomi  the  State  for  education  should  be  cunsidered  to  have  emigrated, 
f  '  '  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  only  e<iucational  advantuj^ 

1  IfW'fulIy  be  Kiven  to  the  free  Negroes  W'aa  etrictly  private  in- 

i  ly  and  wth  difficult^-  did  some  free  colored  families  procure 

',:..,__        ■>  teach  their  children  privately." 

In  1841,  a  law  jiassed  in  Maryland  declared  it  to  be  a  high  crime 
Me  with  imprisonment  for  ten  or  twenty  years  "for  any  free 
vu  pereon  who  should,  knowingly,  call  for  or  receive  at  any  post- 
or  receive  or  have  in  his  or  her  possession,  any  abolition  hand- 
iphlet,  newspaper,  pictorial  representation  or  other  paper  of  an 
>ry  character," 

'At  the  April  term,  ISST,  of  the  circuit  of  Dorchester  County,  a  free 
black  was  tried — before  the  court  by  his  choice — on  two  indictments.  On 
ooe  be  was  found  not  guilty,  but  on  the  other,  for  knowingly  having  in  his 
poaKenon  'IJnde  Tom's  Cabin,*  he  was  given  the  minimum  term  of  ten 
yeftrs." 

The  status  of  the  Free'Negro  at  the  dose  of  the  slavery  regime  was 

icdnctly  stated  by  General  Brodnax,  a  leading  member  of  the  Vir- 

inia  legislature.    ''In  truth."  he  said,  "free  negroes  have  legal  rights 

it  no  constitutional  ones." 

RKFGIIBXOBS.— RussoU— Krue  Negro  In  Ylrgluia.  PP-  143.  1-15.  132, 
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*h€  Status  of  the  Free  Negro  in  the 
iVort/i  tU  the  BeglnninQ  of  the  Civil 
Wat 

Questions  relative  to  the  political  and  civil  status  of  Free  Negroes 
nrominent  in  1862.  United  States  Attorney  General  Bates, 
Aborate  opinion,  concerning  the  right  of  a  Negro  to  be  master 
a  vessd,  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  ruled  that  free  persons  with- 
it  distinction  of  race  or  color,  if  native  bom,  were  citizens.  He 
distinguished  between  the  inherent  rights  of  citizens  and  the 
lUtical  privileges  of  certain  classes.  "All  citizens,"  he  said,  "have  a 
■ftion,  but  only  certain  classes  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting 
otHce.  A  child  or  a  woman  is  a  citizen,  though  not  always 
iviicged  to  vote  or  hold  oflBce." 

For  the  purpose  of  drafting  soldiers,  Governor  Andrew,  of  Massa- 
rtu.  ordered  Negroes  as  well  as  whites  tp  be  enrolled.    The  attor- 
l1  of  the  State  justified  the  order  on  the  ground  that  "Con- 
the  War  Department  both  leave  out  the  word  white  from 
►tion  of  the  class  to  be  enrolled." 
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In  roQtrast  to  the  above  !t  was  decided  in  niinois  that  Mefcroea  wen  not 
dtizens.    One  W.  C.  Lowry  had  contracted  with  the  trusteen  of  ft  eorti 
«ohool  district  In  Montgomfry  Ooimty  of  that  Stnt**  t/>  t^^arh  thwr  srlio 
The  trustees  were  eniointHi  In'  Uowry  on  f 

fourth  Negro.     The  court  hit  rs  decision. 

mid,  "The  Constitution  o(  this  State,  and  the  atacutea  ariopted  in  pur- 
Bumnce  tliereto.  forbid  tht*  migration  to  and  settJeraeat  in  thi^  .Stnte  of  8uch 
persona.  They  are  forbidden  to  vote,  sit  upon  juries,  hold  offl^'es,  and  to 
testify  in  rases  where  white  personal  are  parties."  In  June  of  )Xfi2  the  elector? 
ofUie  State  of  Illiriois  voted  u;»on  the  a/loption  ofaripwi-on^f  tution.  The 
resultfi  with  nef*?rence  to  that  part  relating  to  Negroes  were  as  follows:  For 
the  coEitinued  exclusion  from  the  State  of  Ne)croe3  an- 1  mulattoea.  a  maiority 
of  lOt^.tKM):  against  jn'anting  the  right  ot  auilrage  or  to  holJ  office  to 
Negroes  or  rnulattoc-a,  a  majority  of  176,000. 

Senator  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  in  a  speech  in  Congress,  said:  "TI 
Negro  race  is  looked  upon  by  the  people  of  Ohio  as  a  class  to  be  k< 
by  themselves,  to  be  debarred  of  social  intercourse  with  the  whitas, 
be  deprived  of  all  advantages  which  tliey  cannot  enjoy  in  commt 
with  their  own  class.   They  have  always  been  deprived  of  the  electi' 
franchise  in  this  State,  and  no  party  among  our  citizens  has  ever  coi 
templated  that  they  should  be  given  the  right  of  citizenship,  and.  fc 
aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  the  colored  man  in  Ohio  will  nol 
in  all  future  time  that  he  may  remain  an  inhabitant  of  the  State,  attaii 
any  material  improvement  in  the  social  or  political  rights  over  wliat  he 
now  enjoys.  ^ 

KBF£BENC£3.— Annual  Cyclopedia  1SU2.  pp.  752.  763.  754. 

The  Freedmm  Given  the  Status  of 
Free  Negroes  by  the  Enuxncipalion 
Prodamation 

With  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  adoption  of  the  Thii 
Amendment  all  the  slaves  in  the  Soutli  become  free.    Between 
and  1868,  when  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted,  numeroi 
black  laws  were  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  Southern  States 
control  the  PVeedmen  who  were  considered  to  have  the  same  status 
the  Free  Negroes  of  ante-bellum  days. 

The  constitution  of  Missiaaippi.  as  amended  August  1,  1865,  abolished 
slavery  and  gave  the  legislature  power  to  make  laws  for  the  protection  and 
•ecurity  o(  the  persona  and  property  of  the  freedmen  and  to  protect  ''them 
and  the  State  agalnat  any  evils  that  may  arise  from  their  sudden  etnandpa- 
tion. 

The  tmroB  year  South  Carolina  passed  a  law  that  "although  such  jiersons 
(Negro)  are  not  entitled  to^ social  or  political  equality  with  white  persona" 
they  might  hold  property,  make  contracts,  etc.,  except  as  should  be  herein- 
aft«r  modified. 

There  were  some  aitempiato  restrict  the  movements  of  the  Freedmen.  Aj 
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mrly  «s  1^63  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  declared  that  tt  wna  unlawful  for 
azi:  -  mulatto  olaiminK  to  l*^  free   under  th**  Cn 

cLu:  iunuary  1,  1S63.  or  any  other  prodttmation  nftl  .     i, 

to  BUignt^  or  remain  m  the  State.    Any  Negro  who  violated  thi8  law  was  to 
btt  tfeaCed  as  a  runaway  slave. 

Tbe  G«on^  Constitution  of  1365  ^vethe  General  Assenibiy  power  to  make 
lam  for  the  rc^cubition  or  prohibition  of  the  iranaigratlon  of  fr©epersoiL?of 
color  iatu  the  Stat4?  frona  other  places. 

Soalh  Carolina  in  1S65  provided  that  if  a  person  of  color  should  rome  into 
the  Stato  to  r«fiide,  he  must,  within  twenty  days  after  his  arrival,  give  a  bond 
wilb  two  free  holders  a*  security  binding  him  to  good  behavior  and  binding 
sureties  to  support  him  if  he  should  become  unable  to  support  himself.  If  he 
fafled  to  maV<"  the  required  l>ond  he  wias  ret^niired  to  leave  the  State  witWu 
ten  daya  or  l>e  liable  to  corporal  punishment. 


that  of  Senh 

•en 


Occupation  of  F      ■ 
ants  ai^d   H 

There  were  some  restrictions  placed  uppon  Negroes  in  respect  to 
occupations.  South  Carolina  enacted  a  law  that  no  person  of  color 
should  follow  the  trade  of  artisan,  mechanic  or  shoemaker,  "or  any- 
other  trade,  employment  or  business  (besides  that  of  husbandry  or 
that  of  a  servant  and  a  contract  for  ser\nce  or  labor)  on  his  own  acca|unt 
and  for  his  own  benefit  or  in  partnership  with  a  white  person  or  as 
or  servant  of  any  person"  until  he  should  have  obtained  the  license. 

In  Mississippi  a  statute  in  1865  gave  the  freedmen  the  right  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  to  hold  property,  etc.,  but  prohibited  them  from  renting 
or  leasing  any  lands  except  within  the  corporate  limits  of  a  town 
city  in  which  place  the  corporation  authorities  should  control  tlie  sa; 

Under  this  same  statute  every  free  man.  Negro  or  mulatto,  was  required 
to  have  on  Junuary  1,  1866,  and  annually  thereafter,  a  lawful  home  and 
employment  with  written  evidence  thereof.  If  he  lived  within  an  incorporats 
tovnx  and  "Wiss  not  under  contract  for  service  he  must  have  a  license  from  the 
mayor  authorizing  him  to  do  regular  job  work.  If  he  lived  outside  of  a 
toi^Ti  he  must  have  a  similar  license  from  a  member  of  the  board  of  poUoa  of 
bb  precinct. 

The  sale  of  firearms  and  liquor  was  in  most  instances  forbidden  to 
Negn>es.  Alabama  made  in  unlawful  for  a  Negro  to  run  a  tavern  or 
sell  liquor.  In  South  Carolina  Negi'oes  might  not  own  a  distillery  or 
a  place  where  liquor  was  sold,  and  disobedience  might  be  punished  by 
cfr  'unishment.    The  legislature  of  Florida,  in  1866,  passed  a 

law  ....,-;-ig  it  unlawful  for  a  Negro  to  liave  in  his  possession  firear 
or  ammunition  of  any  kind  unless  he  had  obtained  a  license  from 
lepatature  or  Probate  Judge  of  the  court. 

In  order  to  ^crure  the  license  it  was  necessary  to  present  the  oertit^ca 
of  two  respect!ii.^it?  d^o?  of  the  county  &a  to  the  peaceful  aad 
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charactfr  of  tdi?  a^plii-^rit.    Tlic  violation  of  this  statute  w.  il-le 

by  the  forfeiture  of  the  lirearms  and  ammunition  aud  by  sti        ^     i  ih© 
pillory  one  hour  or  being  whipped  not  over  thirty-nine  stripes. 

In  MissiBsippi  it  wua  unlawful  for  a  free  Negro  or  mulatto,  not  in  th^  mili- 
tary eervioe  of  the  United  States,  not  having  a  sperified  license,  to  keep  or 
riaiT>'  fireannfl  or  ammunition,  dirk  or  bowie-knile.  In  South  Carolina  if  a 
Negro  wam  the  owner  of  a  farm  he  was  permitted  to  keep  a  '*shot  gun  or 
rifle  such  a5  is  ordinarily  used  in  hunting,  but  not  a  pistol,  musket  or  flrearm 
or  weapon  appropriate  for  purposes  of  war." 

'Labor  CorUracts"  Bound  the 
Laborer  from  Sunrise  to  Sunset 

In  general  it  was  sijecified  that  aU  contracts  for  personal  senice  writK 
?rsons  of  color  should  be  in  writing  and  properly  attested  by  some 
white  person.    South  Carolina  hiui  the  most  elahoi-ate  laws  for  the 
tovemment  of  labor  contracts.    The  hours  of  labor  on  the  farm  were 
linutely  regulated.     Except  on  Sunda>'s  they  were  to  be  frojji  sunrise 
sunset  with  a  reasonable  interval  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 

The  servants  must  "rise  at  dawn  in  the  morning,  feed,  water  and  care  for 
the  animals  on  the  farm,  do  the  tiaual  and  needful  work  about  the  premises, 
prepare  their  meab  for  the  day.  if  required  by  the  master,  and  begin  the 
farm  work  or  other  work  by  sunrise."  Scr\'antfl  must  be  quiet  and  orderly 
in  their  quarters  and  at  their  work.  They  were  required  to  extiuifuish  their 
lights  and  fire  and  retire  to  rest  at  reasonable  hours.  They  were  permitted 
to  leave  home  on  Sunday,  if  not  needed  to  care  for  the  preraisea  or  animals. 
Those  away  on  Sunday,  however,  must  be  back  by  sunset.  The  masters 
were  given  the  right  to  give  the  servants  tasks.  If  the  servant  complained 
of  the  task  the  district  judge  or  a  magistrate  might  reduce  or  increase  it. 

"Visitors  could  not  be  invited  or  allowed  by  the  servants  to  come  on  the 
premises  of  the  master  ^itbout  his  express  consent,  nor  could  servants  be 
absent  from  the  premises  without  such  permission." 

Appreruice  Laws  of  1865-1868  and 
their  Application  toFreediuen 

Between  1865  and  1868,  the  Legislatures  of  the  South  made  detailed 
apprentice  laws.  Although  many  of  the  statutes  make  no  mention  of 
race,  they  had  in  mind,  primarily,  Negroes.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, it  was  specifittilly  stated  that  the  application  was  to  them.  The 
Alabama  statute  said  that  "if  the  minor  be  a  child  of  a  freedman,  the 
fomier  owner  of  the  child  should  have  the  preference  of  apprenticing 
him,  if  a  suitable  person." 

In  Kentucky,  if  the  apprentice  was  white,  the  master  must  teach 

him  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  the 

_^'Rule  of  Three;"  if  a  Negi'o,  the  master  must  pay  at  the  end  of  the  ap- 

>renticeship  fifty  dollars  to  a  girl  and  one  hundred  dollars  to  a  boy^ 

mt if  the  master  should  teach  the  apprentice  to  read  and  write,  he  was 
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not  bound  to  pay  any  money.    In  Kentucky,  also,  in  apprenti* 
Negroes,  preference  was  given  to  their  former  owners,  "if  the  latt 
were  suitable  persons." 

Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  bad  apprentice  laws  which  relai 
only  to  freedmen,  free  Negroes  and  mulattoes. 

Under  the  Mississippi  law  "The  Sheriffs,  juBticea  of  the  peace,  and  other 
civil  officers  of  the  county  had  to  report  to  the  probate  courtsemi-annually, 
In  January  and  July*  the  names  of  all  freedmen,  free  Ke^oes  and  muLiAbes. 
under  the  age  of  eighteen,  who  were  orphans  or  whose  parent*  were  unable 
or  anviill'ng  to  support  them.  It,  ^\*n6  the  duty  of  the  court  to  onler  the  ap- 
p  '  fsuch  minors,  preferent-e  l^ing  given  to  their  former  master* 

if  lersons.    The  master   had  to  furnish  a  bond  pajTible  to  the 

State,  conditioned  upon  his  furniahing  the  minor  ^^^th  sufficient  food  and 
clothing,  treating  htm  humanely,  gi\'ing  him  medical  attention  when  sick, 
and,  if  the  minor  was  under  fifteen,  teaching  him  or  having  him  taught  to 
lead  and  write.  Males  >\'ere  bound  till  they  were  twenty-one;  females^  till 
(hey  were  eighteen. 

If  llie  apprentice  ran  au*ay  the  master  might  pursue  him  and  bring  him  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  who  could  remand  him  to  the  3er\*i(X'  of  hts  master.  If 
the  apprentice  refused  to  return,  he  might  be  put  into  jail  until  the  next 
term  of  the  court,  when  hi.s  csxne.  would  be  investigated.  If  it  was  found  that 
be  had  left  without  cftuae.  he  could  t>e  punished  like  a  hirei  freedman;  but  if 
lie  bad  a  good  cause,  the  court  might  discharge  him  and  enter  judgment 
■cainat  his  Aiaater  for  not  over  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  to  the  ap- 
prentice." 

The  conatitutionality  of  these  apprentice  laws  was  tested  in  1^7.  A 
Kegro  girl  who  had  been  a  slave  in  Marj'Iand  and  had  been  freed  by  the 
ConBt^tution  of  that  State  November  1, 1864.  was  two  days  later,  apprenticed 
'  by  ber  mother  to  her  former  master.  The  laws  governing  Negro  appren- 
tices differed  from  those  go^•eming  white  apprentices  in  that  the  master  did 
notobligate  hiniaelf  to  teach  the  Negro  apprentice  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  retained  the  right  to  transmit  the  apprentice  anywhere  in  the 
county.  Upon  a  petition  for  a  w^xit  of  habeas  corpus,  the  Federal  Court  held 
that  the  Maryland  law  resulted  in  practical  slavery,  and,  hence,  violated 
llie  Thirteenth  Amendment  and  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1866 

REFERBNOES- — SMphonaon— Race  Distinctions  In  American  I^w.  pp.  £3-58. 

Vaffrancy  Laics  with  Special  Refer- 
ence  to  iht  Freedmen 

The  present  vagrancy  laws  of  the  South,  so  far  as  their  wording  is 
"^""'■med,  apply  to  both  races  equally.  In  the  first  years  after  thAa 
War,  vagrancy  laws  were  enacted  which  had  special  applicatioijl 
tu  Nt-groes.  The  South  Carolina  Legislature  included  in  the  Act  to 
establish  and  regulate  the  domestic  relations  of  persons  of  color  and  to 
axoend  the  laws  in  relation  to  paupers  and  vagrancy,  the  following  list 
of  i^ereons  who  were  to  be  classed  as  vagrants: 
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All  persons  who  ha.ve  not  some  tix^i  una  ^^ntiwn  plui*  ot  anode,  and 
some  lawful  uml  rvputable  employment:  those  whu  buve  not  soaie  visible 
find  known  tneans  of  a  fair,  honest  ariri  reputable  livelihood;  all  commou 
pp:6titutea,  those  who  ore  found  wandering  from  place  to  place,  vending, 
bartering,  or  peddling  any  articlea  or  wmmodities  without  a  license;  all 
common  gamblers:  persona  who  lead  idle  or  disorderly  lives,  or  ':eep  or  fre- 
quent disorderly  or  disreputable  bousea  or  places;  thoee  who.  oot  having  auf  • 
lident  means  of  support,  are  able  Co  worlc  and  do  not  worl<:  those  who 
(whither  or  not  they  own  landa.  or  are  lessees  or  roechunica)  do  not  provide 
a  reasonable  and  proper  maintenance  for  themselves  and  families;  thow 
who  are  engaged  in  representing  publicly  or  privately,  for  fee  or  reward, 
without  license,  any  tragedy,  interlude,  conitMjy,  furt*.  play,  or  other  similar 
entertainment,  exhibition  of  the  circus,  sleight-of-hand,  wax  works;  those 
who  for  a  private  gain,  without  license,  give  any  concert  or  musical  enter- 
tainment, of  any  description;  fortune  tellers:  sturdy  beggars;  comrnotj 
drunkardu:  those  who  hunt  game  of  any  description,  or  tiah  uu  Uic  land  of 
others  or  frequent  the  premises,  contrary  to  the  wdl  of  the  occupant." 

The  MiBsissippi  Vagrancy  list  was  almost  as  extensive  as  that  of  South 
Carolitia,  with  the  addition,  "that  any  freedraen,  free  Negroes,  or  mulattoe*, 
over  eighteen  years  of  age.  found  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  tH6^, 
or  thereafter,  with  no  lawful  employment  or  business,  or  found  unlawfully 
aasembling  themsetveii  together  in  the  day  or  night  time,  and  white  per- 
sons so  assembling  with  freetlmen,  free  Negroes  or  mulattoes  ...  'on  terms 
of  equality,  or  living  in  adultery  or  fornication  with  a  freedwoman,  free' 
Negro,  or  mulatto.'  should  be  considered  vagrants."  • 

REFGRENOES. — Stepbawon — Bac*  Dtatfnctlowi  In  AmBxicftO  Law.  pp.  £&-oa. 


^aupet  Laws  Made  Each  Race  Liable 
U>  Support  Its  Ovm  Paupers 

The  close  of  the  war  found  the  South  facing  the  problem  of  how  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  paupers,  white  and  Negro.  A  large  part. of  the 
property  of  the  whites  had  been  swept  away  or  had  been  greatly  de- 
preciated in  value.  The  Negroes,  with  a  few  excei>tions,  had  no 
property  to  lose.  They  lost  their  right  to  look  to  the  white  people 
for  sustenance.  The  Legislatures  of  the  South  adopted  the  plan  of 
levying  a  tax  upon  each  race  for  the  support  of  its  own  indigents. 

"In  South  Carolina  when  a  person  of  color  was  unable  to  e^rn  his  sup- 
port and  was  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  the  father  and  grandfathers, 
mother  and  grandmothers,  child  and  grandchildren,  brother  and  sister  of 
such  person  should  each  according  to  ability  contribute  for  the  support  of 
his  or  her  relative.  In  each  judicial  district  there  was  a  'Board  of  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  of  Color,*  consisting  of  from  four  to  eight  magistrates,  each 
magistrate  looking  after  the  indigent  Negri>e3  in  his  precinct.  There  was  A 
fund  composed  of  fees  paid  for  the  approval  of  contracts  for  aervioe,  in- 
struments of  apprenticeship,  licenses,  tines,  i>enalties,  forfeitures,  snd  wages 
of  convicts,  for  the  relief  of  indigent  Negroes.  If  this  fund  was  (nwiffident. 
the  board  might  impose  a  tax  of  one  dollar  upon  all  male  persons  of  color 
eighteen  aad  lifty,  snd  fifty  otnts  upon  each  f^mnle  Utt^i^ii 
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eighteen  end  forty  five.   This  tiLX  bad  to  be  paid  on  the  day  Axed  or  tha 
person  rendered  himsel/  liable  Lo  pay  a  douI>le  tax.** 

The  law  of  Mississippi  provided  that  the  same  liabilities  aliould  rest 
on  Negroes  to  support  their  indigents  as  upon  white  persons  to  support 
theirs.  It  levied  a  tax  of  one  dollar  upon  every  freednmn,  free  Negro, 
or  mulatto  between  eighteen  and  sixty,  to  go  into  the  Freedmen's 
Pauper  Fimd.    If  a  Negro  refused  to  pay  the  tax,  he  might  be  arrested 


and  hirefl 


'  he  had  worked  out  the  amount. 

i:.A, — SMphensoQ— Race  UlBUncilnaii  In  Amertcftn  Law.  pp.  OO-tU. 


aVIL  RIGHTS 

COiNSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  adopted  December  18,  1865, 
slavery  in  the  United  States  unconstitutional.  The  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  conferred  upon  the  descendants  of  the  slaves 
and  upon  the  descendants  of  the  Free  Negroes,  the  constitutional  rights 
which  had  been  denied  them  under  the  so-called  "Black  Laws,/'  passed 
hy  the  different  States.  Under  the  Amendments  conferring  upon 
Negroes  all  the  fundamental  rights  of  white  men,  race  distinctly 
were  not  abolished  but  race  discriminations  were  made  illegal. 

"It  is  important,  at  the  outset  to  distin8:uish  dearly  between  race  dUtiQc* 
tiorjfl  and  race  discriminations;  more  bo,  because  thefle  words  are  often  used 
aynonymouslyi  eapedally  when  the  Nein'o  is  dbcussed.  A  distinclioo  be- 
tween the  Caucasian  and  the  Negro,  v^en  recognized  and  enforced  by  the 
taw,  has  been  interpreted  aa  a  discrimination  against  the  latter.  In  fact, 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  race  distinctions  and  race  diacrimina- 
bona.  North  Carolina,  for  example,  has  a  law  that  white  and  Negro 
children  shall  not  attend  the  same  schools,  but  that  separate  schoola 
shall  be  maintained.  If  the  terms  ot  all  the  public  schools  in  the  State  are 
equal  in  length,  if  the  teaching  force  is  equal  in  numbera  and  ability,  if 
the  school  buildings  are  equal  in  convenience,  accommodations  and  appoint- 
ments, race  distinction  exists  but  not  a  discrimination. 

"There  is  no  discrimination  so  long  as  there  is  equality  of  opportunity,  and 
thifl  equality'  amy  often  be  attained  only  by  a  difference  in  methods.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  term  of  the  Negro  School  is  four  months,  and  that  of  the 
white,  eight;  if  the  teachers  in  the  Negro  schools  are  underpaid  and  inade- 
quately  or  wrongly  trained,  and  the  teachers  of  the  white  schools  are  well 
paid  and  well  trained;  if  Negro  children  are  hoiised  in  dilapidated,  uncomfort- 
able, and  unsanitar>'  buildings,  and  white  children  have  new,  comfortable, 
and  sanitao*  buildings;  if  courses  of  study  for  Negro  children  are  selected  in 
A  haphazard  fashion  without  any  regard  to  their  peculiar  needs,  anda  curricu- 
lum is  carefully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  white  children;  if  such  conditional 
exist  under  the  law,  race  distinctions  exist  which  are  at  the  same  time  dis- 

iminations  against  Negroes.    A  race  distinction  connotes  a  difference  and 
ig  more,    A  discrimination  necessarily  implies  partiality  and  favori- 

BSTSBBNOSS. — St«phexLioa — Race  DlsUaetloos  In  Amertcao  I^w,  pp>.  %4, 


,    rue  i>rop^irni4n^  wiiira  xuf  iiunir>'_-r  o( 
•In  numbor  of  inalo  dtUfgu  twunty-ono 


.    I  bo 


lUKi  .-^lan-s  ur  u.s  n  iiu'itjekt  i.if  any 
'  illcer  of  any  State,  to  support  tho 

M  gaged  in  Insumctlon  ur  rebeUloo 
^0  eneoiie*  iboroof.     But  Coogrcm 

[DOve  «ucta  (llKablUty. 
'Jn!l«l  Sbit««  authorize  by  law. 


r  T'lMiii'ii  .t^iiuisi    'III'    t  iiiu'i   :m;ii»'-,  mi-  :iijy  ciaim  Mr  iin-  lu-^s  tir 
I  of  uti}'  slave:  Ijut  all  uucti  debLj,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  bv  held 
,  )ld. 
M-r.  o     I  ho  Coner'3ss  stiaU  have  power  lo  oaforce,  by  appropriato  le^latlon. 
tb(}  i>ruvtslonH  of  thl«  onlclu. 

loth  AMENDMKNT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
^Ratified  ^faTck  30,  1870) 

r  the  rnlt«d  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  do> 
^.  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  oolor. 


Sec.  I.  Tho  right  of  r.v 
Died  or  abridged  by  the  ' 
or  provloua  coadluoo  <ji      ... 

2.  The  Conj^ruas  ahall  lui  vc  puwur  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  tagblatkni. 


FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

The  First  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  April  9,  18( 
It  prescribed  that  "all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  such  citizens  of  every 
race  and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  •  •  • 
shall  have  the  same  right,  in  every  State  and  Territory' in  the  United 
States,  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  ♦  •  *  and  to  full 
and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  in  the  security  of  persona 
and  property,  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to, 
like  punishment  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other." 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1866  was  in  a  large  measure  superseded  by" 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  adopted  July  28,  1868.  The  purpose  of 
this  Amendment  was  "(1)  to  make  the  Bill  of  Rights  (the  first  eight 
A:-  ■'  nts  to  the  Constitution)  binding  upon  the  States  as  well  as 
Hi  \aiion;  (2)  to  give  validity  to  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1866, 

and  (3)  to  declare  who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Another  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  passed  March  1, 1875,  which  declared 
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i^n  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  should  be 

ititlod  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accommodations,  ad- 

rantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances  on  land 

r.  theaters  and  other  places  of  public  amusement,  subject  only 

L  onditions  established  by  law  and  applicable  alike  to  citizens  of 

^ery  race  and  color,  regardless  of  any  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

This  law  was  the  last  effort  of  Congress  to  guarantee  to  the  Negro 

its  civil  rights.    In  18S3  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  de- 

tiared  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1875  imconstitutional. 

That  year  five  cases  having  to  do  with  Civil  Rights  of  Negroes  reached  the 
Su(>n?me  Cuurt.  "Two  of  them  concerned  the  rights  of  colored  i>erson3  in 
Sotela.  two  their  rights  in  theaters,  and  one  in  railroad  cars.  Mr. 
'  radley«  deliverints  the  opinion  of  the  court,  took  the  ground  that  the 
6rst  and  second  sections  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  were  unconstitutional  for 
thew  reasons:  (1)  They  are  not  authorized  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
iEbulialiing  and  prohibiting  slavery,  because  the  separation  of  the  races  in 
public  places  is  not  a  badge  of  servitude  ...  (2)  The  Civil  Rights  Bill  is 
nnt  authorized  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  because  that  refers  to  action 
by  the  State,  while  the  Bill  refers  to  individual  discrimination.  It  is  State 
action  of  a  particular  kind  that  is  prohibited." 

In  June,  1913.  the  Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  the  ruling  of  1883  and  ex- 
tended its  application  to  Federal  "territory  and  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

STATE  LEGISLATION 

A  number  of  States  in  the  North  have  enacted  Civil  Rights  Bills 
rhicb  undertake  to  guarantee  equality  of  accommodation  in  public 
^lacee. 

On  May  16.  IS65,  Massachusetts  declared  that  there  should  be  no  dls- 
ttr.i'tion,  discrimination,  or  restriction  on  account  of  color  or  race  in  any 
Uoeuaed  inn.  public  place  of  amusement,  public  conveyance,  or  public  meeting 
and  imposed  a  tine  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  violation  of  this  law.  The  next 
year  It  included  theatres  within  the  prohibition. 

After  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Bill  was  declared  unconstitutional  in 
I,  and  the  burden  of  securing  to  Negroes  equality  of  accommodation 

public  places  was  placed  upon  the  States,  many  of  them  outside  of 
le  South  adopted  bills  which  practically  copied  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 

1875.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  States  that  have  such  Civil 
iighis  Bills  with  the  dates  of  their  adoption : 

Connecticut 1S84  and  1905  Minnesota  ...1886,  1897  and  1899 

Iow». 1884  and  1892  Nebraska    1885  and  1893 

N'feW  toaey 1884  Rhode  Island  - 1885 

Oh;t> 1884  and  1894  New  York 1893,  1896  and  1913 

Cfdorwio  .1886  and  1895  Pennsylvania   1887 

nilnoia.  ..  .1885  Washington  ..1890 

Indiana 1 885  Wisconsin . , .  1 895 

Maasachuaetta  1885.  1893  and  1895  Califonua 1897 

UichJtfan 1885 
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SEPARATION    OF  RACES' 

IN  PUBLIC  CONVEYANCES 

Separation  of  Passengers  in  Railroad  Cars. — The  general  re^H 
quirements  of  the  law  are  that  "persons  of  color,"  "persons  of  Alrica^H 
descent/'  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  white  persons  on  the  other,  shal^B 
occupy  separate  seats,  compartments  or  coaches. 

Excepting  Missouri  all  the  Southern  States  have  laws  separating 
the  races  in  railroad  cars. 

The  dates  ol  the  enactment  of  these  lawB  were  as  follows:  Tennessee, 
1881;  Florida,  1S37;  Mississippi,  1883;  Texas,  1889;  Louiainna,  1890;  Ala- 
bama. 1S91 ;  K^lucky.  1891 ;  Arkanaas.  189  J ;  Geonfia.  18W ;  South  Curoliua, 
1898; North  Carolina,  1899;  Virginia,  1900;MiLr>-land,  liKU;  Oklahoma.  1907. 

Separation  of  the  Races  on  Street  Cars. — The  extent  of  lej 
tation  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows: 

Georgia  and  Oklahoma  include  streetcars  in  their  laws  for  the  separation 
of  the  rsoes  on  railroad  tralna. 

Florida.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Vir- 
ginia have  special  statutes  applicable  to  street  oars.  Arkansas  requires  a 
separation  on  street  cars  in  cities  of  the  first  class;  and  South  Carolina  on 
suburban  lines. 

In  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  tlie  State 
laws  do  not  require  the  races  to  be  separated  on  street  cars  in  cities. 

In  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  there  are  either  municipal  laws  for  the 
separation  of  the  races  on  street  cars  or  the  street  railway  companies  provide 
for  and  require  separation. 

In  the  cities  of  Kentucky,  Marj-land  and  Missouri  the  races  are  not  sepa- 
rated on  street  care. 

IN  SCHOOLS 

Public  Schools. — In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  South  Car< 
iina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Marj'^land,  Mississippi' 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  V^irginia,  the  law  requires  the  separation  of  the  races 
in  public  schools.    In  Arizona,  Indiana.  Kansas,  and  Wyoming, 
eretionary  power  is  given  the  school  boards  to  oi^tablish  sepj 
schools. 

Private  Schools. — Florida,  Kentucky.  Oklahuuui.  anu  Team 
are  the  only  States  which  expressly  prohibit  the  teaching  of  white  an< 


•Tli«  orlglii  of  the  exprassloD  ",T!m  Cmw 
Charie«tOD.  South  Carolina  In     ' 
was  a  hotel  korper  nho  had  '  ■■ 
order  not  lo  have  horh  n-rnn-f 
to  the  *"Jlm;"  aa  a  r 
ad<1t'd  "Crow/"     '  I 
boni  in  HIcJmiotiM  .. 
sod  l««r'w»ji  emancip.it._'i.     itr  iiv*.''j 


appcan  to  har^  BH«-n  tlrw     !q 


'lur  tiinp  Ml  i.i'niio:i.  uiiprc  Mt"  sciuiTwl 
qufl*  a  fortune.  In  1&3U  there  wu  pubUcbed  In  London  aa  anU-flarwy  bwk  of 
ail  pscsi  eacJtled  "The  Binary  of  Jim  Crow." 


SUFFRAGE 

Icolored  persons  in  the  same  private  school.    The  laws  of  the  oth< 
Southern  States  say  that  schools  which  admit  both  race?~5hall  not 
ceive  public  funds. 

Florida  is  the  only  State  which  prohibits  white  persons  teachbg 
Kegro  schools  and  Negfoes  teaching  in  white  schools.    This  act 
pa^ssed  in  1913. 


SUFFRAGE 


Nfigro  Suffrage.  Before  1790. 

North  Carolina,  1715;  South  Carolina,  1716;  Virginia,  1723;  an< 

Georgia,  1761,  passed  laws  limiting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  whit"'  mei 

Virginia  and  South  Carolina,    1776;    Georgia,   1777,  and  Delawai 

[1792,  by  constitutional  amendmentii  excluded  Negroes  from  voting. 

The  first  record**d  argument  concerning  N^ro  suffrage  appears  to  have 
been  n  Inng  debate  in  the  1777-177B  session  of  the  Massachusetts  constitu- 
tional  Convention.  The  question  of  Negro  suffrage  was  debated  in  the  N\'W 
York  cowidl  of  revision,  1786.  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, 1789-1790.  A  strong  minority  in  New  York  favored  it.  In  1790, 
the  question  of  Negroes  right  to  vote  wus  raised  at  a  heated  election  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1795,  the  Pennsylvania  courts  decided  that  Negroes  did  not 
have  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Negro  Suffrage  From 
1790-1838. 


Maine,  1819;  Vermont,  1790;  Kentucky,  1792  and  Tennessee,  1796 
w«'  '  ..  admitted  under  the  constitution  without  a  suflrftg 

dix  .     list  the  Negro  until  the  admission  of  Nebraska 

1867.    Kentucky  in  1799,  and  Tennessee  in  1834,  barred  Negroes  fro 
voting.    In  the  latter  state  where  a  considerable  number  had    voted 
the  constitutional  convention  by  a  vote  of  thirty-three  to  twenty-thre 
excluded  them  from  the  franchise. 

There  was  no  color  discrimination  in  the  Northwest  territory  ordinance  of 
1787.  In  1800,  the  part  of  the  ordinance  relating  to  suffrage  was  applied  to 
Mississippi  Territory  and  Indiana  Territory,  in  1805  to  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans (Louisiana)  and  the  territory  Michigan,  and  in  1809  to  the  territory  of 
niinois.  This  was  the  last  time  until  after  the  civil  war  that  an  aut  pro- 
viding for  territorial  government  did  not  contain  a  clause  denying  suffra, 
to  Xegroes.  The  question  of  Negro  suffrage  was  debated  in  thedisc^ission,' 
IS20,  on  the  admission  of  Missouri  and  in  the  New  York  Conatitutional  Con- 
vention 1821.  which  enartei!  that  Negroes  could  vote  proWded  they  had 
resided  three  years  in  the  state  and  paid  taxes  on  $260  worth  of  prfi^  i  v 
»bove  all  encumbrances.  In  North  Carolina  as  in  Tennessee  there  w 
strung  sent iment  in  fa'^^or  of  Ne^o  9ijffni^,    la  the  CoiistiiutiooiU  Con 
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Although  prior  to  1838,  the  question  of  Negro  suffrage  had  several 
les  been  a  matter  of  considerable  popular  concern  the  discussions 
of  the  subject  were  more  or  less  isolated.  After  1838  Negro  suffrage 
became  in  some  degree  a  party  question.  It  was  not,  liowever,  in- 
corporated as  a  plank  in  party  platforms  and  votes  for  and  against  it 
were  not  confined  by  party  lines.  The  agitators  in  favor  of  it  in  most 
■fcstances  were  more  or  less  definitely  connected  with  abolition  and  the 
^fcxti-slavery  movement.  In  1838-1841  and  1846  Negro  sufTrage  was 
^Bscussed  in  connection  with  the  changes  of  the  constitutions  of  New 
^York,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey. 

^B^ruffyi*'  Jot  Negro  Suffrage  in 
^  the  Northwest,  1844-1857. 

The  most  notable  efforts  during  the  forties  and  fifties  to  secure  Negro 

suffrage  were  in  the  Northwestern  States.    In  the  Constitutional  Con- 

ventiojis  of  each  of  the  states  of  this  section  the  question  of  Negro 

iflfrage   was  discussed.     In    Illinois,   Michigan  and  Wisconsin   the 

lestion  was  submitted  to  popular  vote.    Although  in  each  instance 

:,  the  large  number  of  votes  for  it  indicated  the  strength  of  the  senti- 

lent  in  favor  of  it. 

^egro  Suffrage  and 
Political  Parties, 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  intimate  connection  between 
iberty  and  Free  Soil  parties  and  the  sentiment  for  Negro  suffrage. 

"The  votes  for  Free  Soil  candidates  and  for  Negro  suflfraEe  were  numerous 
in  the  same  areas  and  were  approximately  equal  in  number.  For  example, 
the  Free  Soil  vote  of  Wisconsin  in  1&48  was  10,418,  while  a  year  and  a  half 
before  the  vote  for  suffrage  had  been  7,664;  the  Free  Soil  vote  of  Michigan  in 
1&48  was  10.389,  While  the  vole  for  Negro  suffrage  in  1850  was  12.046:  the 
vote  for  Negro  suffrage  in  Connecticut  in  1846  was  5,616;  for  V»n  Buren 
in  I84fi,  it  was  5,006.  The  aame  New  York  counties  which  ga\'e  majorities 
for  equal  suflfrage  in  1846,  gave  large  votes  for  Van  Buren  in  1848.  The 
northern  counties  of  Illinois  and  the  northeastern  counties  of  Ohio,  from 
which  delegates  favorable  to  abrogation  of  color  distinctions,  and  the  eastern 
counties  of  Wisconsin  where  the  vote  for  Negro  suffrage  was  heavieat,  were 
all  regions  of  Free  Soil  strength;  while  in  Miciiigan,  both  the  vote  for  colored 
the  Free  Soil  vote,  were  evenly  distributed  throughout  tha 
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fra^e  and  the 

Parly    1857-1860 

While  the  Republican  p&rty  was  not  committed  to  Negro  suffrage  never- 
thelesfi  from  1857  to  18G0  the  party  had  considerable  to  do  with  this  question. 
In  Iowa  through  the  Republicans  the  Stale  Confltitutiomil  Convention  sub- 
mitted the  question  of  Negro  suffrage  to  popular  vote.  Although  the 
measure  was  lost,  one-fifth  or  more  of  the  voters  of  this  state  supported  it. 

In  the  Minnesota  Constitutional  Convention  of*  1857  there  was 
mg  sentiment  in  favor  of  Negro  suffrage.  This  same  year  Negro 
'rage  was  submitted  for  the  third  time  to  the  voters  of  Wisconsin. 

le  vote  stood  40,106  against,  and  27,550  for.  In  1860  a  Negro 
:rage  measure  was  defeated  in  New  York  by  a  vote  of  337,984 
init,  and  197,503  for. 

^ntiment.  1837-1860, 
■■■rf  Negro  Siif rage. 

The  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  Negro  suffrage  from  1837  to  1860 

very  market!.     In  1840  there  was  no  especial  movement  to  grant 

(litical  privileges  to  Negroes.     In  the  Northwest,  however,  sentiment 

favor  of  this  movement  grew  until  it  almost  furnished  a  principle 

tor  the  Republicans  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.     From  1846 

1860  the  sentiment  in  New  York  grew  from  one-sixth  in  the  former 

rear  to  more  than  one-fourth  in  the  later  year. 

RKKKKt^NCES:  Olbrlcb.  EmU.  The  Dovt^lopmcnt  of  SonUmoot  od   Sc^ro 

PulTrett^  to  !S0O.  University  of  Wlwon^n  Bulletin  477,  Madison.  1912;  Bishop  O.  F. 

History  uf  Eloctiuos  in  Up  '  '  ules,  Columbia  Vnlvorslty  Studlee  In 

History,  etc.     Vol.  Ill,  pi'  '-MJonal  tilobe;  ML-Klnloy,  A.  E.,  Th© 

HtttfniK^c-FmzicLtMlntlie^l^  >loaios In  Amerlcft,  PbUaaelphU  1005; 

--  ■-      v    c.,  The  ColoroU  i  amoi-  ui  uio  Aiuerlcan  Revolution.  Boston.  18W; 

Weekly  Register.  Poorv.  B.  P  .  KDderal  und  State  OonatltutionJi,  Colon- 

"ra  and  oibttr  Organic  I^wb  of  the  Unlt-ed  Stat«i,  2  vols.,  WiMhliuilun. 

li  b,  T.  C.  Tho  Uborty  and  Free  Soil  Partioa  in  the  Northwort,  NewYork, 

:( b,  W.  H..  A.  PoUtlcal  Hteuwy  of  SUvery.  New  York  and  London,  190;i: 

[i..  Tlie  History  nf  Negro  Suffrage  In  the  Soutb,  Politico!  Srtcnn^  Qaar- 

(173  ft;  I'Ubbai  k.  M.  NfcC.  UllnulH  I-egislallon  on  --i  :  Xo- 

1M  Co  Iff'Q^.  'i'ratiHaA-tl'ins  of  tho  llllUoU    State    HUi  hi4, 

■  •:*:  Dasst'tt.  J.  s..  sulTraKO  in  Nortb  Carolina.  Aiii  \»- 

rt.  1895.  pp.  27i-2»5;  Proceedingn and  Debater  ,  of 

t    1S35.  RaMKb.  iHaA;  Conventloas  and  Oon»<  yU 

,:rs.  l^'-^S:  Caklwell.  J.  W.,  Btimies  In  the  Con-  of 

TiniK^s^**'.  <_  mclnnatt.  IH'JS;  Cbandler.  J.  A.  C,  The  Hlstor<  ;  ir- 

RlDla   Johns  Hopkins  luivcnlty  Studies,  etc.,  vol.  XIX.  NO"  <;., 

Necro  Sultrsfiein  WUcunsin,  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  A    -.  ,.us. 

Arts  and  Lett«n.  voL  Xt.  pp.  04-101. 


THE  NEGRO  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 


fincoln's  Plan  of 
Reconstruction  a'rid 
Negro  Suffrage. 

In  his  proclamation  of  amnesty,  December  8, 1863,  President  Lincoln  ^j 
mtlined  hia  plan  of  Reconstruction  as  follows.— ''Whenever,  in  any  of  ^M 
States  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
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bania,  Georgia,  riorida,  South  Carolina,  auii  iNonn  v 
of  person^i  not  less  than  one-tentli  in  number  of  the  - 
States  at  the  presidential  election  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  (Jnc  Thous 
Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty,  each  having  taken  the  oath  aforcv 
not  having  since  violated  it,  and  being  a  qualilied  voter  by  tl^.  ■ 
law  of  the  State  existing  immediately  Ijefore  tlie  so-called  act  of 
cession,  and  excluding  all  others,  shall  re-establish  a  State    Goven 
ment.    Such  shall  be  recognized  as  the  true  Government  of  the  State, 

With  reference  to  Negro  suffrage.  President  Ljncoln,  in  letter  of  March 
13,  18^,  to  Governor  Hahn  of  Louisiana  said.  "Now  you  are  almut  to  have 
a  convention,  which  among  other  things,  will  probably  define  the  elective 
franchise.    I  barely  suggest,  for  your  private  consideration,  wt'  ic 

of  the  colored  people  may  not  be  let  in,  as,  for  instance,  the  verj  ;. 

and  especially  those  who  have  fought  gallantly  in  our  ranks.  They  would 
probably  help,  in  some  trj-^ing  time  to  come,  to  keep  the  jewel  of  lilkurty  in 
the  family  of  freedom.  But  this  is  only  a  suggestion,  not  to  the  public,  hut 
to  you  ftlone."  In  his  last  public  speech,  Aprd  U,  W>o,  in  speaking  of  the 
New  Louisiana  Government  he  said.*  "It  is  bIao  unsatisfactory  to  some 
that  the  eleetive  franchise  is  not  given  to  the  colored  man.  I  would  myiself 
prefer  that  it  were  now  conferred  on  tlie  very  intelligent  and  on  those  who 
serve  our  cause  as  soldiers.*' 


Negro  Suffrage  Under 
the  Johnson  Plan  of 

President  Johnson's  policy  of  reconstruction  as  outlined  in  a  procli 
mation  of  Amnesty,  May  29.  1865  and  in  a  plan  of  reconstruction  t{ 
North  Carolina  of  the  same  date,  was  in  substance,  that,  with  cerl 
exceptions,  amnesty  and  pardon  were  extended  to  all  who  had  "ps 
ticipated  in  the  existing  rebellion." 

Provisional  governors  were  appointe<l  and  the  Stalo  ^-  .- 

stated.    In  elections  only  those  could  vote  who  had  exerci-s  .s? 

prior  to  1860.  The  final  qualifications  for  suffrage  Were  to  be  tifccidyd  l*y  the 
Stat©  legislatures  or  constitutioiial  conventions.  Johnson,  "like  Lincoln 
confined  the  voters  to  white  men  and  like  him,  favored  a  qualiHed  suffrage 
for  Negroes,  although  in  his  opinion  that  was  a  matter  for  the  states  them- 
aelves  to  determine."  Congress  opposed  Johnson's  plan,  refused  recognition 
to  the  BtAte  governments  established  under  it  and  maintained  that  recon* 
etruction  was  a  matter  for  the  Legislative  instead  of  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  handle. 

The  FoxiTieenih  AtnendtnenL 
Plan  of  Reconstruction 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  enacted  by  Congress  for  ratifi< 
tion  by  the  states.  June  13, 1866.    Under  it  Negroes  were  made  citi; 
Representation  in  Congress  from  the  Southern  States  based  on  Ne^ 
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Ison  was  to  be  reduc^ed  unless  those  states  gave  the  \egro  the 
(For  othei*  prousioiis  see  the  amendment.) 

Th^  deven  ^tate?  whirH  joined  liie  confederacy  had  under  the  census  of 
'  in  Congress,  sixteen  ol  which  werP  based  on 

ive  to  ftUves.    If  these  states  enfranchised 

"gro  they  would  have  seventy  members,  if  they  denied  the  vote  to  the 

.-  K'-'.  their  representation  would  be  reduced  to  forty-five.    Under  the 

pdurteenth  Amendment  Plan  of  Reoonslruction,  Negro  suffrage  was  not 

forwd  upon  the  South  hut  was  optional  with  each  state. 

*hj^  ^mUhcTn  Sta4e8 

toRalifyAe 
fourteenth  Amendmenl 

In  the  meantime  the  breach  between  President  Johnson  and  Con- 

>\iiiened.    An  appeal,  through  the  congressional  elections  of  1866, 

made  by  both  sides  for  endorsement.    The  result  was  over-whelm- 

fly  in  favor  of  Congress.    These  elections  decided  that  as  a  con- 

ition  of  readmission  to  the  Union  the  late  Confederate  States  must 

!y  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.    This  through  their  legislatures 

ley  refused  to  do. 

l/atfs  of  the  Rejection  by 

the  Southern  States  of  Die 

FourtctittH  Anuitdment. 

Texaa   .      Oct. 

Cerirpa  Nov, 

Kloritln  Dec. 

Alabama.  . .  .  -   Dec. 

North  Carolina  -     Dec. 

ArLansa?  . .Dec. 


1866 

8.  1867 

9.  1867 
1867 
1867 


25. 

6. 


13.  1866    South  Carolina  .Dec.  20, 

9,  1866    Kentucky Jan. 

3.  1866    Vu^nia Jan. 

7,  1866    Mississippi Jan. 

13,  1866    Louisiana Feb. 

17,   1866    Delaware Feb.    6.  1867 

Maryland Mar.  23.  1867 

JamM  Ford  Rh<?<ies.  in  vol.  VI,  pp.  6-7  of  his  "Historj'  of  the  United 

S-  >'>-1877  sums  up  the  objections  of  the  South  to  the  Fourteenth 

.A  r  a?  follows;    "Most  of  the  stales  presented  in  one  way  or  another 

ti  for  their  action.   Objection  was  made  to  the  adoption  of  a  con- 

-■  Tinipndmcnt  when  ten  Southern  States  were  unrepresented  In 

lul  also  to  the  menace  of  a  reduced  representation,  but  Hie  moat 

iibstaeie  to  ratification  lay  in  the  so-called  penal  section  which 

d  from  holding  office  the  political  leaders  of  the  South,    The 

-^^litiiifrn  people,  it  wuH  said,  were  asked  to  be  the  instruments  of  their  own 

dishonor  by  fastening    a  stigma  upon  men   who  hud  their  sympathy  and 

V  liatl  followed  with  pride.    The  amendment  is  an  "insulting  out- 

r..  red  the  governor  of  Mississippi ;  it  is  a  denial  of  the  equal  rights  of 

tnftny  ol  inir  worthiest  citizens." 


i,  - 


Tlie  rejection  by  the  Southern  States  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
of  Reconstruction  left  "the  way"  open  for  congress  to  impose  u] 
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the  South  its  plan  of  reconstruction.    This  plan  as  passed  ovtt*  the 
President's  veto  March  2  and  23,  and  July  17, 1867.  said  that  to  enforce 
peace   and    good    order   the   states   of   Virginia,    North    Carolina, 
South  Cai-olina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Floridaj 
Texas  and  Arkansas  were  divided  into  five  military  districts.    To  th^| 
command  of  each  district  an  oflBcer  of  the  Anny  was  to  be  assigned.      ^M 

Provisions  were  made  for  elections  in  these  ten  states  of  conventions  to  ^^ 
frame  constitutions.  All  male  citizens  twenty-one  yeani  old  and  upward  of 
whatever  race,  color  or  previous  condition  reaidcmt  In  the  state  one  year. 
previous  to  election,  except  such  as  were  disfranchised  for  participation  in 
the  rebellion  or  for  Felony  had  the  right  to  vote  for  delegates  to  these  coni 
tions.  It  was  stipulated  that  these  state  constitutions  must  provide  for 
univeraal  Negro  suffrage  to  be  ratified  by  popular  vote  and  approved  by  Con- 
greaa. 

Each  of  these  states,  through  their  legislatures  must  also  adopt  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

The  FreedTnen  Exercise 
0ie  Righl  of  Suffrage 

During  the  year  1867  the  freedmen  generally  exercised  the  right  o^ 
suffrage  in  the  South.  On  February  25,  1866,  they  exercised  th^l 
right  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  February,  1867,  the  legislatu^^ 
of  Tennessee  granted  the  suffrage  to  Negroes.  Under  the  congres- 
sional plan  of  reconstruction  Negroes  took  part  as  voters  and  as  can< 
dates  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention. 

MemberM  of  l867«18tS  Oonatltatlonal  Conv«ntloiu. 

Whits  Ncgroea                             Whites  Kegr< 

Alabama                                        83         17     Mississippi _     S8  17 

ArVansas.                                      (>8  7    North  Carolina  ._ .      107  13 

Florida 2y  17    South  Carolina              34  63 

Georgia -133  33    Texas.                           si  9 

Louisiana -     62  40?  Virginia . .                     80  26 

Negro  Suffrage,  1866  to  1870. 

1865 — Connecticut,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  dedded  against  Negr* 
suffrage. 

1866— CongPttB  established  Negro  suffrage  in  all  the  territories.  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  Texas  voted  against  it. 

1867 — Kansas,  Minnesota  and  Oluo  rpfuaed  to  grant  suffrage  to  the 
Negro. 

1868— Michigan  and  New  York  >'oied  against  Negro  suffrage.  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  extended  the  sufTrage  to  Negroes.  The  Fourteenth  Amend-  ^™ 
ment  (see  under  Civil  Rights)  was  adopted  July  28.  In  1868  and  1869  ^| 
tlie  reconstruction  constitutions  of  the  Southern  States  ejctcnded  the  suffrage  m 
to  Negroes.    They  were  now  elected  as  members  of  the  legislatures  and 

members  of  congreoB. 


NEGRO  SUFFRACK 

HEGRO  MEMBERS  OF  fOME  RECONSTRDCTION  LEGISLA. 

TURES. 


XS68-69   1870-71  1871-72  1873-74   1874-75  1876 


^  Z 


ALABAMA— 
Senate  .. 
House 

ARKANSAS— 

Senate 

House 

GEORGIA— 

Srinate. ,. 
House.    . 

:ississippi~ 

Senate.  . . 

House 

N.  CAROLINA - 

Senate . 

House 

S.  CAROLINA - 

Senate 

House 

•£XAS— 

Senate 

House 

VIRGINIA— 

Senate 

House 


23 


29  4 

77  30 

47  3 

!0l  19 


37        6 
11G     21 


39 


16        4 


Z2       5 

100    16 


46        4 
lOT    13 


70       64 


For  referenres  on  Reconstruction,  see  at  back  under  Bibliography,  sec- 
tion "Reconstruction." 


NEGRO  SUFFRAGE  FROM  J  870  TO  J  890 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  ratified  Mi 
30,  1870.     (See  under  Civil  Rights  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.) 

After  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  ratified  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Pennsylvania  stil 
restricted  the  suffrage  to  white  persons. 

In  order  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  efi'ectij 
Congress  on  May  31,  1870,  passed  an  act,  the  first  section  of  whu 
declares: 


"Ali  citiietia  of  the  '  i-e  or  shall  bo  otherwise  cyialificd 

by  law  to  votfc  »t  any  •  *.'  in  any  State,  territory,  diatrict, 

o<^  parish,  towiisriip,  school  district,  municipality,  or  other  torri- 

toi  Ti,  shall  hp  entitled  and  allowed  to  vote  at  all  audi  elections  with- 

out distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  any  conatitu- 
tioHr  law,  custom,  uwige,  or  r^jfulation  in  any  StJite.  territorj*.  or  by  or  under 
Jt«  authority  to  the  rontrury  notwithstaading." 


NEGRO  SUFFRAGE  FROM  J890  TO  J9I5 

Beginning  with  1890,  the  Southern  States  have  by  the  adoption 
constitutional  amendments  sought  to  restrict  Negro  suiTrage. 

Southern  States  Whose  Laws  Restrict  the  Suffrage. — Suffrage 
amendments  have  been  adopted  by  the  Southern  States  in  tlie  following 
ler:  Mississippi,  1890;  South  Carolina,  1896;  Louisiana,  1898; 
►rth  Carolina,  1900;  Alabama.  1901;  Virginia,  1901;  Georgia,  1908; 
and  Oklahoma,  1910. 
The  substance  of  the  laws  restricting  suffrage  is  that  the  prospective 
must  have  paid  his  full  taxes  and  then,  in  order  to  register,  must 
a  certain  amount  of  property,  or  must  be  able  to  pass  an  educa- 
lonal  test  or  must  come  under  the  grandfather  clause. 
Tax  Test, — ^Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
■oUna,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  require  the  payment 
poll  taxes  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  In  Georgia  all  taxes  legally 
[uired  since  1877  must  be  paid  six  months  before  the  election. 
Property  Test,— The  property  requirement  in  Alabama  is  forty 
is  of  land  in  the  State  or  real  or  personal  property  worth  three 
hundred  dollars  ($300)  on  which  the  taxes  for  the  preceding  year  have 
been  paid. 

In  Georgia  it  is  forty  acres  of  land  in  the  State  or  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ($500)  worth  of  property  in  the  State. 
The  Louisiana  requirement  is  three  himdred  dollars  ($300)  worth 
property  and  payment  of  personal  taxes. 

South  Carolina  prescribes  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  worth  of 
operty  on  which  taxes  for  the  prec.eding  year  have  been  paid. 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  have  no  property  test. 
Educational  Test. — Alabama  requires  that  the  applicant,  unless 
iy.sica!ly  disabled,  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  the   Constitution 
the  United  States  in  English. 

In  Geor^'a  he  must,  imless  physically  disabled,  be  able  to  read  and 

ite  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  En^^^lish;  or  if  physically 

ibled  from  reading  and  writing,  to  "understand  and  give  a  reasonable 

IterpreU^n"  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  Georgia, 

len 
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Louisiana  reqiiires  that  the  applicant  must  be  able  to  read  and  write 

and  must  make  an  application  for  registration  in  his  own  handwriting. 

In  '  ppi  he  must  be  able  to  understand  or  reasonably  interpret 

any  i^^^.  -.i  die  Constitution  of  the  State. 

In  North  Carolina  the  requirement  is  the  ability  to  read  and 
!.he  State  Constitution  in  English. 

The  Constitution  of  Oklahoma  says  the  applicant  "must  be  able  to 
read  and  wTite  any  section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State." 

South  Carolina  requires  ability  to  read  and  write  tlie  Constitution. 

Virginia  requires  that  the  applicant  must  make  out  his  applicatii 

in  his  own  handwriting  and  prepare  and  deposit  his  ballot  without  aid. 

Grandfather  Clause. — The  Orandfather  Clause  permits  a  person 
who  was  not  able  to  satisfy  either  the  educational  or  property  tests  to 
continue  a  voter  for  life  if  he  was  a  voter  in  1867  (or  in  Olilahoma  in 
1866)  or  is  an  old  soldier  or  the  lineal  descendant  of  such  voter  or 
soldier,  provided,  except  in  Oklahomai,  he  register  prior  to  a  fixed  date. 

The  expiration  of  the  date  when  such  persons  could  register  was,  in 
South  Carolina,  January  1,  1898;  Louisiana,  September  1,  1898;  Ala- 
bama, December  20.  1902;  Virpnia,  December  31,  1903;  North  Caro- 
lina, December  1,  1908;  Georgia,  January  1,  1915.  The  Oklahoma 
Grandfather  Clause  intended  to  be  permanent,  provided  fhat: 

Ko  pereon  who  was  on  January  t,  1S66,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto,  en- 
titled to  vote  under  any  form  of  Government,  or  who  at  that  time  resided  in 
some  foreigt)  nation,  and  no  lineal  descendant  of  such  person,  shall  be  denied 
(he  rig^ht  to  register  and  vote  hecauae  of  hia  inability  to  so  read  and  write 
such  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  June  21.  1915,  ^M 
declared  the  Grandfather  Clause  invalid.  Misaiitsippi  has  no  Grandfather  ^M 
Clause. 

Understanding    and    Character    Clauses. — Only    two    Stal 
leorgia  and  Mississippi,  have  permanent  understanding  and  charac) 
clauses.    Although  in  Georgia  a  person  may  have  neither  proper^ 
nor  education  he  may  be  permitted  to  register  if  he  is  of  good  charac 
and  understands  the  duties  and  obligation  of  citizenship  under  a 
ibiican  form  of  government. 

The  Mississippi  law  pei'mits  one  who  cannot  read  to  register  if  he 
understand  and  reasonably  interpret  the  Constitution  when  read 
him. 

In  Alabama,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  the  Understanding  claust? 
is  a  part  of  the  Grandfather  sections  and  became  inoperative  with  the 
"Grandfather  Clauses." 


NISGRO  VOAR  b(X}IC 


LEGAL  DEFINITION  OF  A  NEGRO 

The  statutes  of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina 
Tennessee,  and  Texas  state  that  a  person  of  color  is  one  who  is  descended 
►m  a  Negro  to  the  third  generation  inclusive,  though  one  ancestor  in 
feneration  may  have  been  white.    According  to  the  law  of  Alaba- 
le  is  a  person  of  color  who  has  had  any  Negro  blood  in  his  ancestry 
five  generations.     In  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  Oregon  one  is  not 
illy  a  iierson  of  color  who  has  less  than  one-fourth  Negro  blood. 
Florida.  Georgia.  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  South  Carolintf  a  person 
color  is  one  who  has  as  much  as  one-eighth  Negro  blood.     In  Vir- 
a  person  of  color  is  one  whojias  one-sixteenth  or  more  Negro 

The  Constitution  of  Oklahoma  provides: 
'Whenever  in  this  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  the  v,r>Td  or  words 
'colored*  or  'colorwi  race'  or  'Negro'  or  Negrro  race'  are  used,  the  same  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  or  to  apply  to  all  peraona  of  African  descent.    The 
term  'white'  shall  include  all  other  persons." 

In  Arkansas,  persons  of  color  include  all  who  have  a  visible  and  dis- 
let  admixture  of  African  blood.    The  other  States  have  no  statutes 
ig  Negro. 

MISCEGNATION 

Miscegenation  is  the  amalgamation,  or  mixing  of  racial  stocks 
ThLs  may  take  place  in  wedlock  or  out.  Twenty-nine  States  have 
laws  which  make  intermarriage  between  the  races  illegal. 

In  Delaware,  Maryland.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 

[oridn.  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
id  Texas,  together  witii  the  Northern  States  of  Colorado,  Indiana,  Idaho, 
Nebraska.  North  and  South  Dakota*  marriages  of  whites  is  denied  with 
Negroes.  In  Arizona.  California,  Miasissippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Utah, 
and  Oregon,  marriage  with  Mongolians  also  is  prohibited.  North  Carolina 
prohihita  marriage  with  Negro  and  Crotoan  Indian  blood,  and  Nevada  with 
persons  ol  ihv  fCtbiopian,  Malay,  Mongolian  or  American  Indian  races. 

The  general  nile  with  reference  to  intermarriages  between  races  is  this: 
**If  the  applicant  for  a  marriage  license  bad  even  only  one  great-grand  parent 
who  was  a  full-blooded  Nogro,  hp  may  not  reooive  a  license;  but  if  that  great- 
grandparent  were  a  mulatto  and  in  alt  later  generations  matings  took  place 
(illegally,  of  course)  with  a  white  person,  then  the  person  in  question  is  legally 
white  and  may  marry  a  white  person.    Otherwise  tttated,  the  descendant  of 
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a  Kcgro  to  the  third  generation  mclusive,  though  one  ancestor  m  each  genera- 
tion were  pure  white,  is  excludefi;  or  persons  having  one-eighth  or  mare  of 
Neijro  blood  are  excluded  from  marrying  a  white  person.  In  Nebpaaka  and 
Virginia,  the  limit  is  set  nt  one-fourth  or  more  of  Negro  blood.  The  State  of 
Georgia  aets  no  limit,  but  declares  •marriages  betwpen  white  persons  and 
pcTBon*  of  African  descKni  is  forever  prohibited:  such  marriages  are  null  and 
void.'  Louisiana  forbids  the  marriage  of  whites  to  'persons  of  rolor.*  In 
Jamaica,  too,  a  person  with  less  than  oneuightli  Negro  blood  bt;oomes  legally 
white." 

Mr  Charles  B.  Davenport,  Director  of  the  Eugenics  Record  Office 
of  Cold    Springs  Harbor,  Long  Island,  which  is  established  for  th^^ 
purpose  "of  accumulating  and  studjnng  records  of  physical  and  menta^f 
characteristics  of  human  families  to  the  end  that  the  people  may  b^^ 
better  advised  as  to  fit  and  unfit  marriages,"  has  made  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  miscegenation  and  also  of  the  State  laws  relating  thereto. 
In  a  recent  pubiishe<l  bulletin,  "State  Laws  limiting  Marriage  Selection 
examined  in  the  light  of  Eugenics,"  he  offers  the  following  criticism 
of  laws  relating  to  miscegenation  and  suggests  an  outline  based  on  the 
conclusions  of  present  day  science,  for  legislation  on  this  subject. 


In  summing  up  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the  biologi 
effects  of  miscegenation,  Mr.  Davenport  concludes  with  the  sta 
ment  that  "the  skin-color  is  not  of  itself  a  matter  of  social  moment — 
it  should  not  be  at  any  rate." 

In  regard  to  present  legislation  he  says:  "The  reasonable  conclusion, 
then,  would  seem  to  be  this:  in  legislating*;  forget  skin-color  and  concentrate 
attention  upon  matters  of  real  importance  to  organised  society.  Prevent 
those  without  sex  control  or  educability  or  resistance  to  serious  disease  from 
reproducing  their  kind.  This  may  be  done  by  segregation  during  the  repro- 
ductive period,  or  even,  as  a  last  resort,  by  sterilization.  Gncourage,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  marriages  as  will  produce  effective  offspring.  The  problem 
of  the  socially  (it  must  be  treated  not  as  one  of  color,  but  as  a  problem  of  the 
•pread  of  feeblemindedneae  and  physical  weakness  in  oreaniaed  society. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  social  problem  in  the  South  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  North,  only  it  is  larger,  in  that  it  involves  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
whole  population.  However,  if  the  demand  (or  cheap  labor  in  the  North 
shalJ  long  continue  to  lure  the  x^'eaklings  of  Europe  to  our  Northern  cities, 
the  North  Mill  soon  have  in  its  hands  as  large  a  problem  as  the  South  has  now 
— -tt  problem  which  in  its  turn  arose  from  the  demand  for  cheap  labor.  Both 
sections  alike  must  not  bo  content  merely  to  i»ow  their  heads  before  the  on- 
coming storm,  but  must  take  positive  measures  to  increase  the  density  of 
Aocially  desirable  traits  in  the  next  generation  by  education,  segregation,  and 
sterilization :  and  by  keeping  out  immigrants  who  belong  to  defective  strains." 
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Blanche    K,    Bruce. — United    States   Senator   from    Mississippi, 
i75  to  1881.    Bom  a  slave  March,  1841.  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
jnia;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  17,  1898. 

He  was  educated  with  his  mnster's  Ron.  After  freedom  csimf',  he  Caught, 
school  for  some  time  in  Missouri  and  also  studied  fiJr  a  short  time  at  Oberlin. 
In  ISti!)  ho  came  to  Mississippi  and  became  a  planter.  He  entered  politics, 
held  a  number  of  ofTlces,  including  that  of  sheriff  and  superintendent  of 
schools.  Finally  elect4>i  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1&81  was 
made  Register  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Hiram   R,  Revels. — First  colored  United  States  Senator.     Bom 
Jtee  at  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  September  1,  1822. 

In  1$47  he  graduated  from  Knox  College,  Galeahurg,  Illinois.  He  became 
a  preacher  and  lecturer.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  serving 
as  pastor  of  a  Methodist  Church  in  Baltimore,  He  assisted  in  raising  the 
nwl  colored  regiment  organized  in  Maryland.     He  afterwards  ■•:  *  i 

colored  regiment  in  Missouri.    He  finally  settled  at  Natchez, 
January.  1K70,  be  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  for  that  State  aiid  on 
Fehnmr>*  25th,  took  his  seat  in  Congress. 

FIRST    NEGRO  MEMBERS  OF  A  STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

Edward  G.  Walker  and  Charles  L,  Mitchell  who  were  elected  in 
to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  from   Boston 


wane  the  first  Negroes  in  the  history  of  the  race  to  sit  in  the  legislatxire 
of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Ebenezer  Don  Carlos  Bassett,  of  Philadelphia. — First  Negro 
given  an  appointment  by  the  United  States  Government,  In  1869 
was  appointed  minister  resident  and  consul  general  to  Haiti.  It  was 
the  first  appointment  ever  given  to  a  man  of  color  by  the  Unii 
States  Government. 

He  was  bom  of  Indian  and  mulatto  parentage  at  Litchfield.  Connecticut, 
October  16. 1S33,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  November  13, 1908.  He  filled  the 
poflition  tmtil  the  end  of  1877.  He  was  CoriBul  and  Congul  General  of  Haiti 
at  New  Yorlv",  1879-1888.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  Charge  d'Ailaires  of  the 
Haitian  Government  at  Washin^on.  but  as  it  is  not  customarj'  for  the 
United  States  to  receive  its  own  citizens  as  diplomatic  representatives  of 
other  governments  he  was  only  conditionally  recognized  in  that  capacity. 
The  three  years,  1889-1892,  were  spent  in  Haiti.  Mr.  Bassett  then  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  engaged  in  literary'  work.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  Handbook  of  Haiti,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  atj 
Washington  and  published  in  English,  PVench,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
languages.  He  was  a  meml>er  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  and 
of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  He  was  educated  at  the  High  School, 
Birmingham.  Connecticut,  the  Wealeyan  Academy,  Wilbraham.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School.  He  was  principal  of  a 
public  school  in  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  1 853-1 S55.  During  this  time  be 
was  a  student  at  Yale  College.  In  1857  he  became  principal  of  the  colored 
high  school  in  Philadelphia  and  attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1857-1868.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  High  School  until  he  received 
his  appointment  in  1869  as  minister  to  Haiti. 

COLORED  PERSONS  NOW  HOLDING    FEDERAL  OFFICES 

Robert  H.  Terrell,  Judge  Municipal  Court,  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia. 


COLORED  PERSONS  IN  THE  DIP1X>MATIC  AND  CONSULAR 

SERVICE  OF  THE  LT^ITED  STATES 

DIPLOMATIC 

Name,  Position,  and  Address. 
James  L.  Curtis. — Minister  Resident  and  Consul  General  at  Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. 

Richard  W.  Bundy,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Monrovia,  Liberia, 

CONSULAR 

Name,  Position,  and  Address 
William  J.  Yerb,  Consul  at  Dakar,  "West  Africa. 
James  G.  Carter,  Consul  at  Tamatave,  Madagascar. 
Christopher  H.  Payne »  Consul  at  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies. 
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and  seventy-five  Negroes.    This  does  not  appear  to  include  the  Negro 
troops  fumished  by  Connecticut.  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island.    There  were  altogether  about  3,000  Negro  soldi* 
employed  by  the  Americans. 

Negro  soldiers  have  served  with  distinction  in  every  war  that  the  United 
Slates  has  waged.  Free  Negroes  and  slaves  were  employed  on  both  sides  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  They  were  found  in  all  branches  of  the  patriot 
army.  They  generally  served  in  the  same  regiments  with  the  white  sol- 
diers. A  Hessian  officer  under  date  of  October  3,  1773,  wrote  "the  Negro 
can  take  the  field  instead  of  his  master  and  therefore  no  regiment  is  to  b« 
seen  in  which  there  are  not  Negroes  in  abundance.'* 

Some  of  the  most  heroic  deeds  of  the  War  of  Independence  wer« 
ormed  by  the  black  men.  The  first  martyr  in  the  Boston  massacre, 
March  5,  1770.  was  the  Negro,  Crispus  Attucks.  Samuel  Lawrence, 
a  prominent  white  citizen  of  Groton,  Massachusetts,  led  a  company 
of  Negroes  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  HID.  It  was  the  Negro,  Peter 
Salem,  who  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  fired  the  shot  that  mortally 
ounded  Major  Pitcaim.  Solomon  Poor,  another  Negro,  so  distin- 
truished  himself  at  the  Battle  of  Bimker  Hill  that  a  petition  was  drawn 
up  by  some  of  the  principal  officers  to  secure  him  recognition  by  the 
Massachusetts  Colony.  The  Black  Legion,  organized  in  1779  in  St. 
omingo  by  Count  D'Estaing,  consisted  of  800  young  freedraen, 
lacks  and  mulattoes.  At  the  siege  of  Savannah  on  the  9th  of  October, 
779,  this  legion  by  covering  the  retreat  and  repulsing  the  charge  of 
he  British,  saved  the  defeated  American  and  French  Army  from  anni- 
ation. 

Only  a  small  number  of  Negroes  were  allowed  to  serve  in  the  patriot  army 
of  the  Southern  Colonies.  Toward  the  close  of  the  struggle,  however,  there 
was  a  growing  sentiment  among  these  colonics  to  use  a  large  number  of 
Negro  troops.  In  17S0,  Col.  John  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  seconder!  by 
Gen.  Lincoln,  urged  that  State  to  raise  black  troops.  In  17S2,  Opji.  Grepme 
proposed  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  a  plan  for  raising  black  regi- 
ments. Negroes  were  also  emplo>ied  in  the  British  army  rluring  the  Uevo- 
lutiunary  War.  This  fact  helped  to  gain  them  admittance  into  the  patriot 
army.  It  is  estimated  that  30,000  slaves  were  carried  ofl  by  the  British 
troops  and  used  in  pioneer  wor!-;  and  in  building  fortifications. 

In  1775,  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  issued  a 
kroclamation  offering  freedom  to  all  Negroes  and  indentured  white 

•^ants  who  might  enlist  in  the  British  army.     In  1776,  the  I 
>nned  a  regiment  of  £00  Negroes  on  Staten  Island.    In  1782,  i 
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r.  Cruden,  of  Charleston,  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Dunraore.  proposing 
it  10,000  black  troops  be  rmsed  in  the  province  of  South  Carolina, 

Lord  Dunmore  wrote  to  Gen.  Clinton  approving  this  iw-'heme  ttn«i  declaivd 

his  p«rfevt  williiufneas  "lu  huzartj  his  reputiitioti  and  person  in  the  execution 

of  the  meststire."     Letters  containing  the  proposal  were  also  sent  by  Lord 

Dunmore  to  London.    Before  they  reached  there,  howe\'e?.  peace  negolia- 

lons  began.     It  appears  ihat  it  was  the  intention  of  the  hig^hest  British 

1(1  AracHi'an  military  authorities  to  liegin  a  general  policy  of  arming  the 

slaves  and  employing  them  as  soldiers.    The  closing  of  the  war,  alone, 

ited  thia  iwlit'y  from  being  carried  into  etTect. 

RBFEnENTKft-  N>!I.  ro!or«!  Patrlfrf-^  of  *he  Rerolatioo:  liTflrmore.  OplO- 
*"'''■  "  ■  aa  Cltlceiu,  ana  as 

ica.  Vol.  I.  Chapt«r 
•1.    I,  Chapter    XV. 

itl'lOf.  An  lli-lof  u';il  ]n<|ia:\     toniirnitu   ilu     Atl-i'.)'    'i^    Italso  »  KegltUBat  of 
filavm  by    Rbodo  IjJant  Ourtntt  tht?  War  of  lh«  Ro'o  iution- 

IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812 

Commodore  Perry  spoke  highly  of  the  bravery  and  good  conduct 
of  the  many  Negroes  who  were  under  his  command  at  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie.  He  said:  "they  seemed  to  he  absolutely  insensible  of  dan- 
ger." The  legislature  of  New  York,  October  24.  1814,  authorized  the 
raising  of  two  regiments  of  men  of  color.  As  a  result ,  2,000  black  men 
were  enlisted  and  sent  forward  to  the  army  at  Sackett's  Harbor.  Two 
battalions  composed  of  500  Negroes  distinguished  themselves  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  Three  months  before  the  battle.  General  An- 
drew Jackson  issued  a  proclamation  "To  the  Free  Colored  Inhabitants 
of  Louisiana." 

Ah  sons  of  freedom,  you  are  now  called  upon  to  defend  our  most  inesti- 
mable blessing.  As  Americans,  your  country  loo'cs  wiith  confidence  to  hef 
adopted  children  for  a  valorous  support,  as  a  faithful  return  for  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  under  her  mild  and  equitable  government.  As  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  brothers,  you  are  summoned  to  rally  around  the  standar<l  of  the 
Kagle,  to  defend  all  which  is  dear  in  exist^^nce. 

To  every  noble  heartetl,  generous  freeman  of  color  volunteering  to  serve 
dunng  the  prew^nt  contest  with  Great  Britain,  and  no  longer,  there  will  be 
paid  the  same  bount)\  in  money  and  lands,  now  received  by  the  white  soldiers 
of  the  United  States,  viz.:  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  in  money. 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  The  non-commbwioneil  ofTlpers 
and  privates  will  also  be  entitled  to  the  same  monthly  pay.  and  daily  rations. 
«nd  clothes,  furnished  to  any  American  soldier. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  General  Jackson  reviewed  the  white  and 
colored  troops  and  had  read  to  them  his  famous  address.  To  the 
colored  troops  he  said : 

"To  the  Men  of  Color. — Soldiers!  Krora  the  shurus  of  Mobile  I  cullecte<l 
you  to  arras, — 1  invited  you  to  share  in  the  perils  and  to  divide  the  glory 
.if ;,  our  white  countrymen,     f  expected  much  from  you;  for  I  was  not  unin- 
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rormed  of  those  qualities  which  must  render  you  so  formidable  to  an  Invading 
foe.  I  knew  thai  you  could  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  and  all  the  hardships 
of  war.  I  V.new  that  you  loved  the  land  of  your  nativity,  and  that,  liVfl 
ourselves,  you  had  to  ilefend  all  that  is  most  dear  to  man.  But  you  aurpasw  i 
my  hopes.  I  have  found  in  you,  unitei  to  these  qualities,  that  noble  enthu- 
siaum  which  impels  to  great  deeds. 

"Soldiers!  The  Prp-sident  of  the  United  States  shall  be  informed  of  your 
conduct  on  the  present  occasion;  and  the  voire  of  the  Represent atives  of  the 
American  nation  shall  applaud  your  valor,  as  your  General  now  praises  your 
Utior.    The  enemy  is  near.     His  sails  cover  the  lakes." 


RBPERENCB8:   LIvermore, 
Kegroat  aa  Slavw,  as  Cltlztuu,  an 

HUtory  of  the  Kegro  Race  In  Amorlm.  Vol.  H;  Chapt«r  U 
8lof>  of  Uie  Neffro.  Vol.  1.  Chapter  XV. 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR 


Something  like  178,976  Negro  soldiers  were  employed  in  the  Civil 
War.  These  made  up  161  regiments,  of  which  141  were  infantry,  seven 
were  calvary,  twelve  were  heavy  artilleo',  and  one  light  artillery. 

The  first  colored  regiments  to  be  organized  were  the  First  South 
Carolina,  in  which  the  first  ehlistments  were  made  May  9,  1862;  the 
First  Louisiana  Native  Guards,  September  27,  1862;  the  Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts,  February  9,  1S63;  the  Second  Carolina  Volun^ 
February  23,  1863. 

NEGRO  VOLUKTEER  TROOPS  BY  STATES 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Distriot  of  Columbia 

ininoia ,, ,_ 

Indiana ,.,.. 

lOWB..     .        - .,^^**, 

Kansas     .    

Kex\iu(£<y 

Maine 

Marylaiui 

Michigan 


1 ,764  Minnesota 

954  Missouri ...       8 

3  ,269  New  Hampshire 

1 ,8U  New  Jersey  .. . 

1,537  New  Yor';t 

440  Ohio 

2 ,080  Pennsylvania . 

23,703  Rho^lelalanU. 

104  Vermont 

8.718  West  Vir^nia  . 

3  ,965  Wisconsin 

1.387 

Total 


Under  the  direct  authority  of  the  General  Government,  and  nol 
credited  to  any  State,  Negro  soldiers  were  recruited  as  follows: 


Alabama 

4.9fi9 

Mississippi 

17  .869 

Ar  ansaa 

5.526 

North  Carolina . 

n  .0:15 

Colora.  0 . . 

9J 

South  Carolina 

i  .lti2 

Flnrii  .a 

1,044 

Tennessee 

20  .1:13 

Gwrau 

3.4^^ 

Texas 

■17 

liOilifiian. 

24,032 

riTBinift 

.')  .723 
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"There  were  also  5,896  Negro  soldiers  enlisted  at  large  or  whoee 
lits  are  not  specifically  expressed  by  the  records." 

The  Negro  troops  were  engaged  in  many  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of 
the  war.  The  engagements  in  which  they  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  were  the  battle  of  Milliken's  Bend,  on  the  Mississippi, 
[iiear  Vicksburg.  July  6,  1863;  the  assault  of  Port  Hudson  fnear  Baton 
Rouge,  La.).  May  27,  1863;  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  a  defense  of; 
[Charleston,  S.  C,  July  18,  1863;  the  assault  on  Petersburg.  Va.,  Junei 
15,  16,  and  July  30,  1864,  and  at  the  battle  of  Nashville.  Tenn.,  De- 
cember 15  and  16,  1864. 

NEGRO  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY 

The  use  of  slaves  as  soldiers  with  the  reward  of  freedom  to  those 
[who  survived,  was  strongly  advocated  at  difterent  times  by  members 
of  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War.  Slaves  were  employed  as 
laborers  on  the  fortifications  in  all  parts  of  the  Confederacy.  Both 
slaves  and  free  Negroes  offered  their  services.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  latter  enrolled  themselves. 

The  Ch<arleston  Mercur>'  of  January  3,  1861  announced  that  160' 
abled  bodied  free  colored  men  of  Charleston  had  offered  their  servioes 
gratuitously  to  the  Governor  to  hasten  forward  the  important  work 
of  throwing  up  defences  along  the  coast.  In  Lynchburg  and  Peters- 
burg. Virginia  in  April  1861  free  Negroes  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  their  services  to  the  Governor  for  the  defence  of  the  State. 

•'ATTENTION.  VOLUNTEERS:  Resolved  by  the  Committee  of  Safe- 
ty, that  C.  Deloadi,  D.  R.  Cook,  and  William  B.  Greenlaw  be  authorised  to 
organize  a  volunteer  company  L*omposed  of  our  patriotic  free  men  of  color, 
of  the  city  of  Memphis,  for  the  service  of  our  common  defenre.  All  who 
have  not  eiU'oUed  their  names  ^ill  call  at  the  office  of  W.  B.  Greenlaw  &  Co. 

•T.  W,  FORSYTHE,  Secretary." 

In  June  1861,  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  Governor  to  receive  into  the  military  service  free  persons  of  color 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty.  Pay  and  rations  were  assigned^! 
them.  November  23, 1861,  there  was  a  review  in  New  Orleans  of  2S,000^B 
Confederate  troops.  Among  these  was  one  re^ment  composed  of 
I,4(X»  free  colored  men.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1862,  there  was 
another  grand  re\'iew  of  Confederate  troops  in  New  Orleans.  The 
Picayune  contained  the  following  paragraph  concerning  this  review: 

"We  must  also  pay  a  dcvrvw!  compliment  to  the  companies  erf  free  colored 
men,  all  very  well  drilled,  and  comfortably  unifnrmeJ,  Mont  of  those  rom- 
paniea,  yuite  unaided  by  the  administration,  '  i 

Arms  without  regard  lu  wtet  or  trouble.    One  u-i  i- 
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wi  by  the  well-known  veteran,  Captain  Jortian,  wus  j  ■  <  'i  .»  tittiv  hplon: 
the  parade,  ^ith  a  fine  war-ilag  of  the  new  st>*le.  Tl  ::.i;:tuiB  ceremony 
look  place  at  Mr.  Cushing's  store,  on  Gamp,  near  Common  Street.  The 
presentation  Vk'^s  made  by  Mr.  Bigney.  and  Jordan  made,  on  this  occasion, 
one  of  hia  moat  felicitous  speeches." 

Mulattoes  of  Mobile  whose  ancestors  were  made  free  by  the  trea! 
with  France  in  1803  were  enlisted  in   1862  for  the  defence  of  that  city, 
*he  next  year,  according  to  Flemming,  they  were  received  into  the 
Confederate  service  as  heavy  artillerymen. 

In  Febi-uary.  1864,  the  Confederate  Congress  passed  an  act  making 
all  male  free  Negroes  (with  certain  exceptions)  between  the  ages  of 
sighteen  and  fifty  Uable  to  perform  such  duties  in  the  array,  or  in  con- 
ation with  the  military  defences  of  the  country  in  the  way  of  work 
upon  the  fortifications,  or  in  government  work,  etc.,  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  might  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  providing  them  v:  * 
clothing  and  compensation.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  also  auth 
to  employ  for  similar  duty  20,000  male  Negro  slaves. 

In  Februarj',  l.S6i>,  at  a  meeting  hold  in  the  African  Church  in  RichraoBd 
to  acquaint  the  people  concerning  the  failure  of  the  Pciioe  Conference  held 
Fortress  Monroe,  Mr.  Judah  P.  Benjamin.  Secretary  of  State,  proposed 
that  legislation  by  theStatea  be  immediately  effectefl  so  thai  the  slaves  could  he 
armed.  The  next  day  a  bill  was  presented  in  the  House  to  tsi  ve  effect  to  Mr. 
Benjamin's  suggestion,  and  providing  for  the  volunteer  enlistment  of  slaves 
for  military  aervice.  A  motion  to  reject  wa«  lost  by  ayea  21.  nays  53;  a  mo- 
lion  to  postpone  the  matter  indejinitely  was  also  lost;  another  to  refer  it  to 
the  Milit^ir>'  Committee  was  also  lost,  and  the  motion  of  the  origimd  mo\'Pr 
for  a  select  committee  passed.  A  resolution  had  already  been  ottered  in  the 
Senate  instructing  the  committee  on  militari'  affairs  to  report  a  bill  with  the 
least  possible  delay  to  take  into  the  military'  service  of  the  Confederate  St-nteti. 
hy  volunteer  enlistment  with  the  consent  of  the  o^^'ne^s,  or  by  conscription.  ^J 
not  exceeding  200,000  Negro  soldiery.     The  resolution  was  defeated.  ^f 

Dr.  A.  T,  Augusta. — October  2,  1863,  was  appointed  surgeon  oT 
the  Seventeenth  Regiment  U.  S.  Colored  Volunteers.     He  is 
to  have  been  the  first  colored  man  commissioned  in  the  medical 
partnient  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Andrew  W.  Abbott.— Bom  1840.     Died  December  30, 1913. 
of  the  first  colored  men  to  be  admitted  to  the  army  medical  service. 

Dt,  Abbott  waa  a  graduate  from  the  Medical  Department  of  Toronto 
University  about  the  beginning  of  the  CivU  War.  lie  enlisted  in  one  of  the 
colored  regiments.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
practiceil  his  profei-s^on.  He  waa  successful  and  when  be  died  left  an  estate 
valued   ut  .^Gl.OW. 

Henry  M.  Turner. — Eminent  Bishop  of  the  African  Methodist 
'Episcopal  Church.    First  Negro  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Anay, 
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>m  February  1,  1833,  near  Newberry,  South  Carolina.    Appointed 
laplain,  1863.    Elected  Bishop  in  1880.    Died  May  8, 1915. 
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NEGRO  SOLDIERS  IN  REGULAJl  ARMY 
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July  28,  1866,  Congress  passed  a  law  that  Negro  regiments  should 
be  a  part  of  the  regular  army.  Under  this  act  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Calvar>'  and  the  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  and    Forty- 

tt  Regiments  of  Infantry  were  organized. 

March  3.  IS69,  a  consolidation  a(rt  waa  passed  and  the  Thirty-«ighth  and 
Forty-hrst  were  reorKanixetl  as  the  Twenty-fourth  Hegimeiit  of  Infantry; 
the  Thirty -ninth  and  Fortieth  were  reorganized  as  theTwent>'-fifth  Regiment 
of  Infantry.  These  regiments  were  stationed  on  the  frontier  and  rendered 
valualile  service  in  the  military  opcrationa  against  the  tndiarLs.  extending 
from  Dakota  to  Mexico.  The  Ninth  and  Tenth  Calvary  won  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  Iiidian  fighterx  on  the  frontier. 

m  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898.  the  four 
Negro  regiments  were  among  the  first  troops  ordered  to  the  front. 
Negro  soldiers  took  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  .SpanLsh-.\merican  War 
than  in  any  previous  war  waged  by  the  United  States.  At  the  first  battle 
In  Cuba,  Las  Guaaimas,  the  Tenth  Cavalry  distingtiished  it^-lf  by  coming  to 
the  support  of  Colonel  Theodore  Roo9e\'elt  and  the  Rough  Riders.  The 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry  took  a  promineng  part  in  the  Battle  of  El  Caney. 
The  Ninth  and  Tenth  Cavalry  and  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  rendered 
heroic  service  in  the  famous  battle  of  San  Juan  Hi'l. 

NEGRO   VOLUNTEER   REGIMENTS   IN  SPANISH-AMERICAN   WAR 


Colored  (Hflcera 


Third  North  Carolina 
Eighth  Illinois.  Anny  of  Occu 

p&tion  at  Santiago 
Ninth  Battalion.Ohio 
Twenty-third  Kansas 


Whltft  and  Colored  Offlcon 
(lat  and  2nd  Lleatea»nt«  Colored) 

7th  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Immunes. 


6th  Virgmia. 

8th  U.  S.  Volunteer,  Immunes. 
9th  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Immunes. 
10th  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Immunes. 
White  officers.  Third  Alabama 
huhana  raised  two  companies  of  colored  troops,  which  were  attached  to 
Uie  Kiglith  Immunes  and  officially  deiiignated  as  Fimt  Regiment  Colorad 
Companiest  A  and  B,  colored  oDicers. 

No  one  of  the  Negro  volunteer  regiments  reached  the  front  in  time  to  take 
partin  a  battle.  The  Eighth  Illinois  formed  part  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion and  distinguished  itself  in  policing  and  cleaning  up  Santiago. 

.After  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War  two  colored  regiments,  the 
ty-eighth  and  Forty-ninth  United  States  Infantry  were  enlisted  and 
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TifirvBd  tn  the  Philippine  War.     Captains  and  Lieutenants  colored.    Other 
officers  white. 

In  1907  the  white  Cavalry  detachment  on  duty  at  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  was  replaced  by  a  Negro  Cavalry  detachment.  It  is  callttl  the 
United  States  Military  Cavalry  Detachm»?nt.  It  is  used  in  teachirig  the 
cadets  cavalry  tactics. 

NEGROES  AT  WEST  POINT 

Three  Negroes  have  graduated  from  the  United  States  Mihtar^ 
idemy  at  West  Point.  New  York.  Henry  0.  Flipper,  1877,  the  first 
to  graduate,  served  for  a  time  in  the  regular  army,  but  because  of  diffi- 
culties was  discharged.  He  then  went  to  Mexico.  John  H.  Alexander, 
1887,  the  second  graduate,  died  March  26,  1894,  while  sen-ing  as 
military  instructor  at  Wilberforce  University,  Charles  Young,  1889» 
the  third  Negio  to  graduate,  is  a  major  in  the  Tenth  United  States 
Calvary, 


Nine  other  Negroes  attended  but  did  not  in^uate  from  West  Point  aa 
foUowat  James  W.  Smith,  South  Carolina,  1870-1 87*1;  Henry  A.  Napier. 
Tennrasec.  1871-72:  Thomas  Van  R.  Gibba.  Florida.  1872-73;  John  W.  Wil- 
liams, Virginia,  1874-1375:  Johnson  C  Whittaker.  South  Carolma.  1876- 
1882:  Charles  A.  Minnie,  New  York,  1877-73;  William  T.  Andre^^-s.  South 
CaroUna,  1885-86;  William  A.  Hare.  Ohio,  18S5-1886;  Henry  W.  HoUoway, 
South  Carolina,  1836. 

COLORED  OFFICERS  m  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARNTY 

Lt.  Col,  Allen  Allensworth  (retired)  Chaplain,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 
Major  William  T.  Anderson  (retired)  Chaplain,  Ninth  Cavalry. 
Major  John  R.  Lynch  (retired)  Paymaster. 

Major  Richard  R.  Wright,  Paymaster,  1898,  Spanish -American  War. 
Major  Charles  Young,  Tenth  Cavalry. 

Captain  George  W.  Prioleau.  Chaplain,  Twenty-ftfth  Infantry. 
Captain   Theophilus   G.   Steward    (retired)   Chaplain,   Twenty-ftfth  In- 
fantry. 
1st  Lieutenant  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Tenth  Covalr>'. 
1st  Lieutenant  John  E.  Green,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
1st  Lieutenant  W.  W.  E.  Gladden,  Chaplain.  Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 
l5t  Lieutenant  Oscar  J.  W.  Scott,  Chaplain,  Tenth  Cavalry,  « 
1st  Lieutenant  Louis  A.  Carter,  Chaplain,  Ninth  Cavalry. 
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NEGROES  TO  WHOM  THE  CARNEGIE  HERO  FUND  HAS  MADE  AWARDS 

John  B.  Hill,  a  coachman,  on  account  of  injuries  received  m  stopping  a 
runaway  team  hitched  to  a  landau  containing  a  child  and  its  maid,  at 
Atlanta,  Ga..  December  1,  1905,  received  a  bronze  medal  ami  $500. 

Ow>r%^  A.  Grant,  teamster,  sustained  fatal  injuries  in  attempting  to  stop 
a  runaway  team  at  Groton,  Connecticut,  January  23,  190R.    The  award  waa 
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ft  aitver  medal  and  $25  a  month  for  support  of  his  widow  duriTig  her  life  or 
antil  she  remarries,  with  $5  a  month  additional  for  each  of  the  four  chUdren 
until  each  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen. 

ThcodcMTo  H.  Homor,  a  waiter  in  Philndrlphia.  Pennsylvania.  August 
2,  11H.'8,  rescued  an  eight  year-old  child  from  a  runaway.  He  received  a 
bronze  medal  and  $500  for  educational  purposes  as  needed. 

Albert  K.  Sweot,  maciiinist^  attempted  to  save  four  children  from  drown- 
ing at  Norwfxxl,  Rho<le  Island,  February  17,  1909.  He  received  a  bronze 
medal. 

Oeorgo  E.  McOune,  porter,  saved  a  two-year-old  child  from  being  run 
over  by  a  train  at  Garden  City,  Kansas,  Fehruar>'  19,  1908.  He  reoeived  a 
bronze  medal  and  $1)00  for  educational  purpose's  as  needed. 

MftrthA  Oenerftls,  housewife  at  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsj^lvania,  July  29. 
1906.  rescued  a  nine-year-old  child  from  electric  shock.  The  chilil  had 
grasped  an  electric  light  wire  and  was  unable  to  release  his  hold.  She  re- 
ceived a  bronze  medal,  and  twenty  dollars  a  month  during  her  life. 

H&rley  Tomllnson,  farmer,  died  assisting  in  an  attempt  to  save  another 
farmer,  Oscar  Colson,  from  dro-ftTiing  in  the  Yadkin  River.  Norwo<»tl,  North 
Carolina,  August  3,  1909.  His  widow  received  a  bronze  medal  and  $15  a 
month  support  during  life,  or  until  she  remarries,  with  $2  a  month  additional 
for  each  of  the  three  children  until  each  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Frank  Forest,  farmer,  for  a.ssisting  in  the  attempt  to  save  Oscar  Colson 
and  helpiiiK  to  save  Henrj'  C.  Myers,  vctis  given  a  bronze  medal  and  $500. 

James  L.  Smith,  puddler,  at  Sistersville,  West  Virginia,  October  28, 
1909.  rescued  a  two-year-old  child  from  a  burning  house.  He  received  a 
silver  medal  and  $1,000  toward  the  purchase  of  a  farm. 

Bo;e«  Lindsay*  a  sixteen  year-old  boy  ut  Spartanburg.  South  Carolina, 
May  2^,  19H>.  saved  an  eleven -year-old  white  child  from  being  run  over  by 
a  train.     Uf  reroived  a  bronze  medal  and  $2,000  to  be  used  for  his  education. 

John  Q.  Walker,  dra>inan,  at  Ma<iison,  Georgia,  June  27.  1909.  rescued 
from  a  runaway,  Oscar  W.  Butler,  mayor  and  lawyer.  Green  Thomas,  la- 
borer; William  G.  O'Bear,  Quartermaster  General  Stale  Militia  of  Georgia; 
Legare  H.  O'Bear,  and  Julia  H.  OTJear.  He  reoeived  a  bronze  medal  and 
$500  to^'srd  buying  a  home. 

Charlofl  A.  Smith,  lalx>rer,  attempted  to  save  Theodore  Dtlhof,  laborer, 
from  suffocation  in  a  sewer  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  2$,  1910.  He 
ret-eived  a  bronze  medal  and  $1,000  towards  the  purchase  of  a  home. 

Mack  Stallworth.  oil  tank  cleaner  at  Port  Arthur,  Texas.  June  S.S,  1910, 
died,  saving  Squire  Bra<lford  from  suffocation.  Bradford  was  overcome  in 
a  tank  cftr  by  gas  which  had  formed  in  it.  StaDworth  entered  the  tar  through 
a  fifteen-inch  opening,  seized  Bradford  and  lifted  him  up  so  that  two  men  on 
the  outside  of  the  car  could  reach  him-  Stallworth  wua  overcome  by  gat 
and  suffocated  before  he  could  be  rescued.  His  mdow  received  a  bronze 
medal  and  thirty  dollars  a  month  for  life  or  until  she  remarries,  with  five  dol- 
lars a  month  additional  for  her  son  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen. 

James  Pmltt,  a  farmer  at  Walhoila,  South  Carolina,  May  20,  1911, 
save<l  Fritz  F.  MuUer  and  attemptwi  to  save  William  Rielile  from  sufTucation 
in  a  wtjll.  Pruitt  wua  a\^'arde<l  u  silvtir  medal  and  JoOO  toward  the  purcliase 
of  a  farm. 

Jsmev  Hunter,  a  farmer,  at  Walhalla,  South  Carutinu.  May  20.  1911, 
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attempted  to  save  WUlitin  Riehle  from  suffocation      llunter  received  a 
bronze  medal  and  $500  toward  the  purchase  of  a  farm. 

Hathftn  DunoMi,  a  farmer  and  well  digger,  at  West  Point,  Texaa,  August 
5»  iy07,  rescued  William  C.  Anderson,  a  wnll  digger,  from  a  cave-in  well. 
Duncan  received  a  gold  medal  and  $2,000  toward  the  purchase  of  a  farm. 

IT&th&n  R«oord,  a  farmer,  at  Lecot.  Texas.  May  24.  1908,  helped  to  save 
Luther  F.,  Anna,  and  Nettie  L.  McClanahan  and  Dorris  A.  Stafford  from 
drowning.  Record  received  a  bronxe  m^Jal  and  $1,000  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  a  farm. 

Lucy  O.  XdwanU,  nurse,  rescued  a  seven-year-old  child  from  a  rabid 
dog.  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  May  21,  1912.    She  received  a  bronze  medial. 

Elbort  Gray,  sixteen -year -old  school  boy,  at  Canton,  Texas,  saved  a  two- 
year  old  child  from  drowning  in  a  well  thirteen  inches  in  diameter  and  60  feet 
deep,  which  contained  IS  inches  of  water.  He  received  a  bronze  medal  and 
$2,000  for  educational  purposes  as  needed. 

Nolden  TownseU,  aged  sixteen,  porter,  saved  a  four -year-old  child  from 
being  run  over  by  an  auto  truck  at  Waco,  Texas,  February  1,  1912.  He 
received  a  bronze  medal  and  $2,000  for  educational  purposes  as  needed. 

Artb  ur  Lockott,  fireman,  saved  a  three-year-old  child  from  being  run 
over  by  a  train.  May  9.  1912,  at  Jefferson,  Georgia.  He  received  a  silver 
me«lal  and  $1,000  for  a  >Kt)rthy  purpose  as  needed. 

Lockett  was  in  the  cab  of  a  locomotive  running  twenty-five  miles  an  hour 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  scream  from  the  engineer.  He  saw  a 
child  on  the  track  150  feet  ahead  of  the  locomotive.  Although  the  locomo- 
tive was  swaying  under  an  emergency  application  of  the  brakes,  Lockett  ran 
along  the  running  board,  jumped  to  the  steam  chest,  thence  to  the  bumper- 
timber,  and  when  the  pilot  was  less  than  ten  feet  from  the  child  jumped  to  the 
txacV  in  front  of  the  locomotive  which  was  then  running  eight  or  nine  miles 
an  hour.  He  fell  forward  as  he  struck  the  ground  and  grabbed  the  child  as 
be  fell.  With  two  strong,  quick  jerks,  he  threw  himself  and  the  child  off 
the  track  to  safety.  The  locomotive  was  stopped  when  the  pilot  waa  thirty- 
five  feet  beyond  the  point  of  rescue. 

Boocher  Roberts,  a  seventeen-year-old  farm  hand,  helped  to  rescue 
Thomas  Ashcraft.  colored,  from  a  65-foot-deep  cave-in  well.  Tyler^  Texas, 
April  16,  1912.  He  received  a  bronze  medal  and  $500  for  a  worthy  purpose 
as  needed. 

Roberts  reached  the  well  after  two  white  men  had  been  down  in  the  well 
to  remove  the  sand,  which  partially  covered  Ashcraft.  He  was  asked 
a^ist,  which  he  immediately  did;  descended  into  the  well,  removed  sot 
sand  from  round  Ashcraft'a  legs,  and  then  tied  the  rope  to  Ashcraft.  Anoth- 
er rope  was  lowered  to  Roberts  and  both  men  were  drawn  up.  (See  also  under 
awards  to  white  persons  for  saving  Negroes,  mention  of  the  two  white  men* 
Wnis  and  Gr^ory.) 

Robert  Keiuiey,  aged  45.  Troy,  Ohio,  March  25,  1913,  died  assistinK  in 
on  attempt  to  save  Edward  Jones  and  tliree  others  from  drowning  in  the 
Great  Miami  River.     A  silver  medal  and  $rKK)  given  to  his  fatlier  as  needed. 

Henry  Weit,  crossing  watchman,  at  Asbur>*  Park,  New  Jersey.  Septem- 
ber 27,  1913.  died  saving  Judson  A.  Haviland.  aged  9,  and  Charles  Jones 
aged  11,  from  being  run  over  by  a  train.  His  father  given  silver  medal  and 
$500  as  needed. 
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Lumlfl  little,  well  digirer  and  f&rmer,  at  Sugar  Valley,  Georipa,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1913,  attempted  to  save  William  A.  Hall  from  suffocation  in  a  well. 
He  received  a  bronze  medal  and  $1,OOU  for  a  worthy  purpose  aa  needed. 

James  WUllanu,  one-arm,  crossing  watcliman,  at  FarmvTlle,  Virginia, 
October  23,  1912,  saved  John  D.  Jennings  from  being  run  over  by  a  train. 
He  rec-eived  a  bronze  medal  and  $1,000  toward  Che  purchase  of  a  home. 

WllUam  R.  Dyke,  school  teacher  and  farmer,  at  Goode,  Virginia.  April 
17,  1913,  attempted  to  save  Frances  Bryant,  aged  4,  from  burning  to  death 
tn  a  house.  He  received  a  silver  medal  and  $1,000  for  a  worthy  purpose  aa 
needed. 

Woodson  Graham,  a  thirteen-year  old  school  boy,  at  Grenada,  Missis- 
sippi, June  2,  \^\'S.  died  attempting  to  save  Aniington  Buntin  another  boy 
from  drowning  in  the  Valobusha  River.  His  father  received  a  bronze  medal 
and  $500  as  needed. 

Jaum  W.  Brlo«,  Br.,  laborer  at  CuUoden,  Georgia,  October  20,  1914, 
attempted  to  »ave  James  Jones,  laborer  from  suffocation  in  a  well.  Brice 
was  blind  and  had  only  one  hand.  He  received  a  bronze  medal  and  $500  for 
a  worthy  puriJose  as  needed. 

Abnor  Sullivan,  laborer  at  Culloden,  Georgia,  October  20,  1914.  saved 
Jftmes  Jones  from  suffocation  in  a  well.  He  received  a  bronze  medal  and 
$500  for  a  worthy  purpose  as  needed. 

Walter  Bobenon,  servant  at  A^'aco,  Texas,  October  9,  1914,  rescued 
Charles  and  Mary  Betros  from  a  runaway.  He  received  a  bronze  medal 
and  $500  for  a  worthy  ptirposo  as  needed. 

Joba  S.  Ruftts,  hofl-carrier  at  Morris,  Illinois.  July  4,  1913,  saved  Wil- 
liam L.,  Ida  B..  and  E.  Ellwood  Crull  and  M.  L.  Tabler  from  drowning  In 
the  lUinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  He  received  a  bronze  medal  and  $500  for 
a  worthy  purpose  as  needed. 

Henry  H.  Rogers,  farmer  at  Mabteton,  Georgia,  August  10,  1914.  saved 
Thomas  Johnson  from  suffocation  in  a  well.  He  received  a  bronze  medal 
and  $500  for  a  worthy  purpose  as  needed. 

WUUam  Pratt,  farmer  at  Mableton.  Georgia,  August  10,  1914,  attempted 
to  Have  Horace  M.  Parham  from  suffocation  in  a  u'ell.  He  received  a  bronze 
medal  and  $500  for  a  worthy  purpose  as  needed. 

WHITE  PERSONS  TO  WHOM  THE  CARNEGIE  HERO  HAS  MADE 
AWARDS  FOR  SAVING  NEGROES 


£adle  Crabbe,  housewife  at  Avalon,  Virginia,  February  11,  1906,  died 
impting  to  save  Ralph  Y  oung.  a  colored  laborer,  from  drowning.  Awnrd 
a  bronze  medal  and  $2,000  in  trust  for  four  children. 

Locklln  M.  Wtnn,  ph>-sician  at  Clayton,  Alabama.  February  16,  1906, 
aaved  William  Miller  a  colort^d  laborer,  and  William  E.  Houston,  and  James 
H.  Smith  iwhite;  from  drowning.     Winn  received  a  silver  medal. 

Clifford  V.  Otavefi,  a  farmer,  at  Versaillea.  Kentucky,  March  7,  1907 
saved  Merritt  L.  Brown,  colored  farmer,  frum  an  enraged  bull.  Graves  re- 
oa^jvcd  u  br<inze  medal  and  $700  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  hLi  debts. 

Raymond  A.  May.  a  locomotive  fireman,  at  Pat^s,  Kentucky,  Septem- 
ber ft,  1908,  saved  a  two-year-old  colored  baby  from  being  run  over  by  a 
trntn.    May  was  swarded  a  bronze  medal. 
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Jmme*  B.  Ooldman.  a  section  foreman,  at  Wat<^rioo,  Soutti  (JuroUna, 
June  29,  1907,  Nivtfl  Warren  Finley.  a  colored  laborer,  from  being  run  over 
by  a  train.  GoldniAn  received  a  silver  medal  and  $1,000  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  a  farm. 

Adolph  AmJholdt,  weaver,  at  Philadelphia,  Pen?isylvania,  October  3, 
1908,  died  attempting  to  save  Earl  Johnson,  an  eight-year-old  colored  clkild. 
from  drowning.  Award  was  a  silver  medal  and  $50  a  month  for  the  support 
of  widow  during  her  life  or  until  she  remarries,  with  $5  a  month  additional 
for  her  daughter  until  she  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Frank  Omner,  a  foreman,  at  New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  October  22.  1907. 
di^  saving  John  Bevin,  a  colored  laborer,  from  suffocation  in  a  sewer  man- 
hole. A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  his  widow  and  $2,000  to  liquidate  a 
mortgage  on  her  property  and  $50  a  month  during  ber  life  or  until  she  re- 
marries, with  $5  a  month  additional  for  her  two  children  until  each  reachea 
the  age  of  sucteen. 

Amlla  O.  Cone,  age  61,  housewife,  at  Raleigh,  Florida,  May  5,  1908, 
■tterapted  to  save  a  five-year-old  colored  child  from  burning.  A  silver 
medal  was  awarded. 

WUUaid  H.  Sdwards,  longshoreman,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  June 
20,  1908,  rescued  Lucius  Hubbard,  a  colored  stevedore,  from  burning  in  hold 
of  a  ship.  Edwards  was  awarded  a  eilver  medal  and  $1,000  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  home. 

B.  Ralph  Ad&ma,  a  fifteen-year-old  school  boy  at  Decatur.  Michigan. 
December  7,  1904,  helped  to  save  Avery  D.  Mahoney,  a  thirteen-year-old 
colored  boy,  and  died  assisting  in  an  attempt  to  save  Burdette  C.  Blett,  a 
white  boy  from  drowning.    Award  was  a  bronze  medal. 

Tbomaa  If .  Christian  bury,  chief  of  police,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina* 
August  9,  1909,  rescued  Rufus  Long,  a  colored  laborer,  from  a  cave-in  in  a 
well.  Christianbury  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  and  $200  to  liquidate 
mortgage  on  property  and  $2,000  for  the  education  of  his  children  as  needed. 

H.  Guy  Brown,  civil  engineer,  at  Charleaton,  South  Carolina,  April  IS, 
191 1 .  died  attempting  to  save  Joseph  Freer,  colored  laborer,  from  suffocation 
in  a  sewer.    Award  was  a  silver  medal.  ' 

John  H.  Slmmonv,  a  farmer,  Nebo,  North  Carolina,  September  29,  1911,. 
died  attempting  to  save  John  A.  Rhyne,  a  colored  watchman,  from  suffota- 
tion  In  a  fifty-foot  well.  Award  was  a  silver  medal  and  $30  a  month  for 
the  support  of  hla  widow  during  her  life  or  until  she  remarries,  with  95  a 
month  additional  for  her  son  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen. 

WUUain  F.  Lelond,  captain,  McOlellanviUe,  South  Carolina,  May  2*1. 
1911,  died  attempting  to  save  David  Simpson,  a  colored  deck-hand,  from 
drowning.  A  bronze  meflal  was  awarded  and  $250  to  Lelanrl's  father  as 
needed. 

Arthar  L.  MoOuire*  a  patrolman.  St.  Louis,  helped  to  save  George  W. 
Berton,  a  colored  laborer,  his  wife  and  three  children  from  drowning,  March 
25,  1913.  He  received  a  bronze  me<ia]  and  $1,000  for  a  worthy  purpose  aaj 
aeeded. 

LoaU  O.  Mott.  a  teamster,  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  helped  to  .save  George  W 
BertoD,  wife,  and  three  children  from  drowning,  March  25,  1913.  He  re- 
ceived a  bronze  medal  and  $1,000  for  a  worthy  purpONe  as  needed. 

WllUsm  O.  Wllb,  a  sixty-two-ycar-old  farmer,  Tyler,  TeXAS,  hdped  to- 
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rtwnic  Tliomaa  Ashcraft,  a  colored  farm  hand,  from  a  65  foot-deep  cave-in 
wvll.  Wills  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  and  $1,000  for  a  worthy  purpose  as 
needed. 

S.  RKnee  Orecory,  farmer  and  well-digger,  Tyler,  Texsa.  tielped  to 
rescue  Thomas  Ashc^aft  from  a  65-foot-df)ep  cave-in  well.  April  16,  1912. 
Award,  a  bronze  medal,  and  $1 .000  for  a  worthy  purpose  ba  needed. 

Luthor  B.  Woavor,  proprietor  of  a  dye  house,  Dallas,  Texas,  died  at* 
tempting  to  save  George  Maben.  colored  assistant,  from  burning  when  dye 
house  caught  afire.  Award,  a  silver  medal  and  $40  a  month  for  support  of 
widow  during  her  life  or  until  she  remarries,  with  55  additional  for  each  ol 
two  children  until  each  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen. 

John  A.  Kln^.  laborer  at  La  Cy^ne,  Kansas.  December  23,  1912,  saved 
Frank  Allen  a  colored  laborer  from  suffocation  in  a  well.  He  receivei  a  silver 
ine<lal  and  $1,000  for  a  worthy  purpose  as  needed. 

CUrenoe  O.  Whit«.  stove  molder  at  Rossville,  Ohio,  March  26,  1913. 
saved  Alphonso  J.  Collins,  a  coloreil  teamster,  from  drowning  in  the  Great 
Miami  Rt%'er.     He  received  a  bronze  medal  and  91,000  for  a  worthy  purpose 

needed. 

Raymond  Harriaou,  motorman  at  Troy.  Ohio,  March  25,  1913,  at- 
tempted to  save  Edwarvl  Jones  and  three  others  from  drowning  in  the  Great 
[iami  River.      He  received  a  silver  medal  and  $1,000  for  a  worthy  purpose 
needed. 

Charles  B.  OU«a,  locomotive  engineer  at  Staunton,  Virginia.  July  20, 
1912  saved  William  H.  Hawley,  a  colored  carpenter,  from  being  run  over  by 
a  train.  He  received  a  bronze  medal  and  $1,000  for  a  worthy  purpose  aa 
led. 

Alb«rt  May,  motorman  at  Pittbridge,  Texas,  December  7,  1913,  helped 
save  an  unitientified  man.  woman  and  child  from  drowning  in  the  Brazoe 

Rivvr.  Herei:*ived  a  silver  medal  and  $1,000  for  a  worthy  purpose  as  needed. 
Frank  R.  Rameoy,  bridge  construction  foreman  at  Pittbridge,  Texas, 

December  7,  1913,  helped  to  save  an  unidentified  colored  man,  woman  and 

diild  from  drowning  in  the  Brazos  River.    He  received  a  •^iK-.^r  tuMal  and 

$1,000  for  a  worthy  purpose  as  needed. 

WUfrled  H.  Gross,  mail  carrier  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  April  30,  1913, 
led  two  women,  two  children  and  their  colored  coachman,  George  Jones, 
from  a  runaway.    lie  received  a  bronze  medaL 

Austin  Hmll.  fanner  at  Iva.  South  Carolina,  August  9.  1910.  saved  Ed- 
ward Harris,  a  colored  we\\  digger  from  suffocation  in  a  wtiU.  He  reoeived 
a  bronze  medal  and  $1,000  for  a  worthy  purpose  as  needed. 

Harold  W.  Snow,  private  secretary'  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  April  26. 
1912,  attempted  to  save  Mrs.  Mollie  Meredith,  a  73  year  old  colored  woman, 
from  being  run  over  by  a  train.  The  woman  was  killed  end  Snow  sustained 
injuries  that  necessitated  the  amputation  of  his  leg  below  the  knee.  He 
recei^-ed  a  silver  medal  and  $1,000  for  a  worthy  purpose  aa  need^l. 
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THE  CHURCH  AMONG  NEGROES 

THE  FIRST  CHURCHES  ORGANIZED. 

1785-     Colored  Baptist  Church  organized  at  Williamsburg,  V'^irginia. 
17S8.     First  African  Baptist  Church  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  organized 

January  19,  by  Rev.  Abraham  Marshall  (white)  and  Rev. 

Jesse  Peters  (colored).    Andrew  Bryan,  a  slave  ,  was  the  first 

pastor. 
1787,     Richard  Allen  and  a  few  followers  started  in  Philadelphia  an 

Independent  Methodist  Church.    This  was  the  beginning  of 

the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination. 

1790.  African  Baptist  Church,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  organized.  In 
1820  split  into  First  Baptist  church  and  Pleasant  Green  Baptist 
church. 

1791.  Absolom  Jones  founded  at  Philadelphia  St.  Thomas  Episcopal 
church. 

1793.  Springfield  Baptist  Church  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  organized 
by  Rev.  Abraham  Marshall.  Rev.  Jesse  Peters,  who  had 
gathered  the  members  together,  was  the  pastor. 

1796.    James  Varick  and  others  established  in  New  York  City  a 
colored  Methodist  Church  which  was  the  beginning  of  the: 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  denomination.    This  is  tl 
oldest  Negro  church  in  New  York.    The  first  meetings  w* 
held  in  the  cabinet  shop  of  William  Miller  on  Cross  Street, 

1800.    The  Abyssinia  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  City  organized. 

1802.  The  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Savannah,  an  off-shoot  of  the 
Firsi?  African  Baptist  Church,  was  organized. 

1805.    The  African  Meeting  House,  the  first  Negro  church  in  Bost< 
and  in  New  England,  organized.    The  building  for  this  chur( 
which  is  said  Uj  liave  been  erected  entirely  by  Negro  lal 
was  in  Smith  Court,  off  Belknap  Street.    It  is  now  known  as 
the  Joy  Street  Baptist  Church. 

The  first  African  Baptist  Chxirch  of  Philadelphia  organized^  » 
First  African  I*resbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  the  fii^H 
Colored  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  founded  by  Re^fl 
Archibald  Alexander,  pastor  of  the  third  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Philadelphia,  and  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly.  Its  building,  erected  in  1811,  was  located  cMM 
Seventh  and  Bainbridge  Streets.  Now  located  at  Seventeenfi^B 
and  Fitzwater  Sti-eets.  John  Gloucester  (see  John  Gloucester)  ' 
was  its  first  pastor. 

1812.    Colored  Peoples'  Church  organized  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey., 
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About  1816.  thischiirch  was  taken  into  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Denomination. 

1818.  St.  Philip's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York  City, 
an  offshoot  of  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  organized. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1S20.  St.  Philip's  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  richest  Negro  church  in  the  world.  Its  real  estate 
holdings,  much  of  which  is  in  residence  property  amounts  to 
about  $1,000,000. 

1824.  St.  James  First  African  Church,  first  colored  Episcopal  Church 
in  a  slave  State,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  the  Rev,  Lievington, 
who  had  been  ordained  in  St.  Thomas  Church,  Philadelphia. 
This  church  was  established  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
Bishop  Kent  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1827  the  cliurch 
building  was  consecrated. 

1838.  July.  First  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  es- 
tablished.   It  is  now  the  Bethel  Baptist  Institutional  Church. 

There  were  six  charter  members:  four  white,  the  Rev.  J.  Jaudan  and  wife, 
Deacon  James  MrDonald  smd  wife,  and  two  colored  persons,  slaves  of  Mr. 
.laiHJan.  The  first  meeting  place  waa  the  Government  Block  House  which 
!  near  the  county  courthouse.  Mr.  Jaudan  purchased  a  lot  on  Church 
'  -t  l»elweeii  Hogan  and  Julia  Streets  and  gave  it  to  the  church.  A  meet- 
ing house  was  erected  here  in  1861.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  white 
mernhera  of  tlie  diurch  went  into  court  and  endeavore*!  to  ciispoaseas  the 
colored  members  of  the  church  property  and  name.  The  colored  members  of 
the  congregation,  however,  w^re  in  the  majority  and  the  court  decided  that 
they  were  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church  and  rightful  owners  of  the  property.  A 
»ht»rt  while  after  this,  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church  sold  the  property  on  Churcli 
Str»^t  to  their  white  brethren  and  purchased  a  lot.  on  the  Northwest  corner 
of  Main  and  L'nion  Streets  and  erected  a  building  thereon  in  1868.  In  lUSl, 
thn  Bethel  Baptist  Church  was  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Florida  as  an  in- 
stitutional church  with  authority  to  carry  on  social  bettermentt  industrial 
training  work,  a  Bible  institute,  and  a  publishing  and  tract  repository  depart- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  a  missuonary  Baptist  church. 

1867.  April  14.    Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  first  Colored  Con-' 
gregational  Chiu-ch  among  the  colored  people  in  the   Souths 
organized  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

This  church  had  tta  origin  with  the  colored  members  of  the  Circular  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Charleston,  which  was  organized  in  the  year  16ftO. 
January  20.  1H67,  108  of  the  members  of  tlie  Circular  Churuli  requested  their 
letters  with  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  church  of  their  own. 

1878.    Firsst  Lutheran  Colored  Churcli,  of  the  Synodical  Conference, 
;anized  at  Little  Kock,  Arkansas. 
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DATES  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COLORED  DENOMINATIONS, 

1805.  Colored  members  of  Asbuo'^  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  withdrew  and  erected  a  building  for 
themselves. 

1813.  The  Union  Church  of  Africans  incorporated  September  7,  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  by  the  colored  members  who  had  with- 
drawn from  Asbury  Church. 

1816.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  organized  at  Phila- 
delphia, Peiuisylvania,  wath  Richard  Allen  as  its  first  Bishop. 

1821.  At  New  York  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 
organized  June  21.  James  Varick  was  made  District  Chair- 
man and  the  next  year  became  the  first  Bishop  of  the  church. 

1836.  The  Pro\^dence  Baptist  Association  of  Ohio  organized.  This 
is  said  to  he  the  first  colored  Baptist  Association  organized  in 
the  United  States. 

In  1338  the  Wood  River  Baptist  Association  of  Illinois  was  organized. 

1853  the  Western  Colored  Baptist  Convention  organized. 

1864  Northwestern  and  Southern  Baptist  Convention  organized. 

1867  the  Consolidated  American  Baptist  Convention  organized  and  con- 
tinued till  1879  when  the  Western  churches  withdrew. 

ISBO  the  National  Baptist  Convention  was  organized  at  Montgomery 
Alabama. 

IftSO.  African  Union  Church  organized  by  a  division  of  the  Union 
Church  of  Africans. 

1850.  The  Union  American  Methodist  Eipiscopal  Church  (colored) 
organized  by  a  division  of  the  Union  Church  of  Africans. 

1860.  About  this  time  the  First  Colored  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
organized  by  Negro  members  who  withdrew  from  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church. 

1865.  Colored  members  from  the  white  Primitive  Baptist  Churches' 
of  the  South  organized  at  Columbia,  Tennessee,  the  Colored 
Primitive  Baptists  in  America. 

1866.  The  African  Union  Fu*st  Colored  Methodist  Protestant  Churc 
of  America  or  Elsewhere,  organized  by  a  union  of  the  African 
Union  Church  with  the  First  Colored  Methodist  Protestant 
Chxirch. 

1869.  At  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  in  May,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  set  apart  its  colored 
members  and  organized  the  Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church. 

1870.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churc 
South,  in  May,  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  set  apart  its  coloi 
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members,  and  on  December  16,  1870,  at  Jackson.  Tennessee, 
these  members  were  organized  into  the  Colorefl  Metiiodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  Reformed  Zion  Apostolic  Church  (coloredl  w;is  organized. 
In  1894  a  number  of  ministers  and  members  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  withdrew  from  the  conferences 
in  South  Carolina,  and  in  Georgia,  and  organized  an  independent 
Methodist  Church.  In  1896  they  were  organized  into  the 
Reformed  Methodist  Union  Episcopal  Church  ^^colored). 
The  Church  of  God  and  Saints  of  Christ  (colored)  was  organized 
at  Lawrence.  Kansas. 

A  new  denomination,  the  Church  of  the  Living  God  (colored) 
was  organized  at  Wrightsville,  Arkansas.  There  are  now  three 
distinct  bodies  as  follows:  Church  of  the  Living  God  (Chris- 
tian workers  for  friendship) ;  Church  of  the  Living  God  (Ap 
tolic);  Church  of  Christ  in  God. 

The  Voluntary  Missionar>'  Society  in  America  (colored) 
organized. 

The  United  American  Free-Will  Baptist  were  organized. 
1905.  July  10,  at  Redemption,  Arkansas,  persons  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  the  Meth 
dlst    Episcopal    Church,    the    Colored    Methodist    Episcop 
Church,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  Bap 
Chxirches,  organized  the  Free  Christian  Zion  Church  in  Christ 
(colored). 
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George  Leile,  bom  about  this  time,  was  one  of  the  most  noted 

of  the  early  Negro  preachers. 
Some  time  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  Leile's  master  moved  to  Burke 
County,  Georgia.  Here  Leile  was  converted  and  bejcan  to  prcadi.  Not  long 
,l>efore  he  began  to  preach,  his  master,  who-  was  a  cleacon  of  the  Baptist 
-Church,  gave  htm  bis  [rocdom.  iieUe  preached  to  the  slaves  at  Savan:iah 
'during  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1783  he  went  to  *I»maica.  Just  before 
leaving  be  baptized  the  slave,  Andrew  Bryan,  who  in  after  yeare  became  a 
great  preacher  and  established  the  First  African  Baptist  Church  in  Savannuli. 
Lcile  had  much  Bucceaa  and  established  the  Baptist  church  among  the  Ne- 
groes of  Jamaica. 

1788.    Andrew  Bryan  founded  the  First  African  Baptist  Church  at 

Savannah,  CJeorgbi. 

Bryan  wis  publicly  whipped  and  twice  imprisoned  for  preaching.     He 
yrhR.  boweN'er,  faithful  to  his  vow.    At  Length  liberty'  was  given  him  by  the 
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vlvtl  authuiities  to  continue  his  religious  meetings  under  certain  retfulations. 
His  master  gave  him  the  use  of  h]»  bam  at  Brampton,  three  miles  from  Sa- 
vannah, where  he  preached  for  two  years  *ith  little  interruption.  In  1792 
the  church  began  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship.  The  dty  gave  the  lot 
for  the  purpose.  This  lot  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  church  up 
to  the  present  time. 

1753.  Rev,  Lemuel  Haynes,  revolutionary  soldier  and  first  colored 
Congregational  minister.    Bom  in  West  Hartford,  Connecticut^ 

In  1775  Hil>^Jes  joined  the  colonial  army  and  served  through  the  war.  ile 
had  an  exceptionally  good  education.  In  1785  became  pastor  of  a  white  con- 
gregation at  Torringtop,  Connecticut;  1818  he  went  to  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  and  there  made  himself  famous.  He  ia  most  widely  known  for 
his  sermon  against  *'Univeraalism,"  which  he  preached  against  Hosea  Ballou. 
This  sermon  created  a  great  impression.  It  was  published  and  widely  circu- 
lated in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  He  died  at  Granville.  Connecticut, 
1832. 

1810.    Harry  Hosier. — First  American  Negro  preacher  in  the  Meth< 
dist  Church.     He  was  the  companion  of  Bishop  Thomas  Col 
whom  he  accompanied  on  most  of  his  travels  in  the  Ui 
States. 

Hosier  was  one  of  the  most  notable  characters  of  his  day.  He  was  pro- 
nounced by  some  to  be  the  greatest  orator  in  America  at  that  time.  In  his 
travels  he  shared  the  pulpits  of  the  white  ministers  whom  he  accompanied 
and  seems  to  have  excelled  them  all  in  popularit>'.  Bishop  Asbury  said  that 
the  beat  way  to  get  a  large  congregation  was  to  announce  that  Hosier  was 
going  to  preach.     He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1810. 

1787.  Richard  Allen  started  an  independent  Methodist  church.  He 
was  the  founder  and  first  Bishop  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Bom  a  slave  in  Philadelphia,  February  14,  1760,  Richard  .\,Uen  purchased 
hi»  freedom  and  Iwcame  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher.     During  all  this 
lime  he  worked  as  a  common  laborer  or  at  whatever  came  to  hand.     During 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  employed  as  a  teamster,  hauling  salt.     AUei 
with  many  other  Negroes,  was  a  member  of  St.  George's  Methodist  Episcopi 
Church  in  Philadelphia.     A  movement  began  to  force  the  Negroes  into  the 
galWies.    When  on  a  Sunday  morning,  an  attempt  was  made  lo  move  Allen 
and  Absalom  Jones  to  the  gallery,  the  colored  portion  of  the  congregation  re- 
belled, and  on  .April  17, 1787,  under  the  leadership  of  Allen  and  Jones,  formed 
the  Free  African  Society.    This  Society  "formed  without  regard  to  religious 
tenets,"  and  "in  order  to  support  one  another  in  sickness  and  for  the  bi 
of  their  v^idows  and  fatherless  children,  prepared  the  way  for  the  A' 
Methodist  Episcopal  denomination  and  the  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Cf 
In  September.  1787.  Allen,  'with  a  few  followers,  started  an  indept'i.  , 
Methodist  Church.    The  congregation  worshipped  first  in  a  blacksmith  shop 
At  Sixth  and  Lombard  Streets,     In  1794  Bethel  Church  was  erected.     181$. 
Allen  was  orrlained  the  first  bishop  of  the  African   Methodist    Episcopal 
•Church.     Died  March  26,  1831. 


Absalom  Jones  established  in  Philadelphia  the  first  African 
Church  of  St.  Thomas,  now  known  as  St.  Thomas  Episcopal 
Church. 


Like  Ricbani  Allen,  Jones  was  a  leader  of  the  colored  people  of  Philadelphia* 
He  bad  been  a  slave  and  purchase<I  his  freedom.  He  was  a  member  of  St. 
George's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  withdrew  with  Hichard  Allen 
and  jointly  with  him  founded  the  Free  African  Society.  He  was  the  first 
Kegro  to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 


John  Chavis  commissioned  by  the  Presbyterian  General  As- 
sembly as  a  missionary  to  the  Negroes.  He  was  the  first  Negro 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  prepared  for  Christian  leader- 
ship. And  the  first  Negro  Home  Missionary  in  that  church. 
He  was  also  a  prominent  teacher  of  the  children  of  wealthy 
white  families  in  North  Carolina. 


Chavis  is  eaid  to  have  been  bom  in  Granville  County,  North  Carolina. 
"The  sons  of  his  old  neighbors  in  that  county  say  that  he  whs  born  in  Haiti, 
and  in  his  young  manhou<l  lived  in  Jamaica."  In  1S32.  he  said  of  himself, 
"if  I  am  black  I  am  a  free  bom  American  and  a  Revolutionary  soldier."  Th« 
first  authentic  information  concerning  him  ia  found  in  the  acts  and  prooecd- 
ings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  1801.  A  reso- 
lution therein  says  "that  Mr.  John  Chavis,  ft  black  man  of  prudence  and 
piety,  who  Jias  been  educated  and  licensed  to  preadi  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Lexington  in  Virginia,  be  employed  among  people  of  his  color  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  next  General  Assembly." 

'  Chavis  appears  to  have  been  emplojred  principally  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  as  a  missionary  for  from  two  to  nine  months  each  year  until  1807. 
In  1809,  he  was  received  as  a  licentiate  by  the  Orange  Presbytery  in  North 
Carolina.  For  the  next  twenty  years  he  appears  to  have  preached  pretty 
regularly  in  Granville,  Wake,  and  Orange  counties.  The  Nat  Turner  In- 
surrection, in  August.  1831,  caused  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  iu  1832 
to  pass  an  Act  silencing  all  colored  preachers. 

It  Was  not,  however,  as  a  preacher,  but  as  a  teacher  of  white  boys  and  ap- 
parently white  girls  al3o,  that  Chavis  is  beat  remembered  in  North  Carolina. 
Tb«  greater  part  of  the  time  after  he  was  silenced  as  a  preacher  and  probably 
for  A  large  part  of  the  time  from  his  return  to  North  Carolina  until  his  death 
in  18H8,  be  conducted  a  private  school  in  Wake  County  and  also  probably  in 
Chatham,  Orange  and  Granville  counties.  Some  of  hia  pupils  later  became 
distinguiBfaed.  Among  these  yr&re  Charles  Manly,  governor  of  North  Caroli- 
na; Abram  ftencher.  Minister  to  Portugal,  and  a  governor  of  New  Mexico; 
James  II.  Horner,  founder  of  the  Horner  School;  and  Priestly  U.  Man^m, 
brother  of  Senator  Man^m  and  himself  a  lawyer  of  distinction. 

1810«    John  Glouc^ter. — First  Negro  Pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  America;  was  made  pastor  of  a  colored  Presbyterian  churcti 
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in  Philadelphia.    He  was  bom  a  slave  in  Tennessee  in  1776 
and  died  in  Philadelphia,  1822. 

Rev.  Gideon  Bluckbuni.  of  Tennessee,  noting  Gloucester's  Christian  zeul. 
purrhase^l  him  for  a  body  servant  and  is  said  to  have  »t  onco  placed  the 
slave  under  a  course  o(  instruction  in  his  own  home.  Gloucester  exercised 
his  ^ifis  in  preacbint^  amone  bis  own  people  and  developed  a  wonderful 
power. 

In  ISOG,  Rev.  Blackburn  came  to  Philadelphia  on  a  visit  and  brought  bisj 
riave  with  him.  The  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  pastor  of  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Philadelphia  was  endeavoring  to  establish  a  mission  work 
among  the  colored  people  and  sought  Gloucester's  services.  His  master 
immediately  set  him  free  to  engage  in  this  work.  When  he  was  brought 
before  tlie  Philadelphia  Presb^-tery  for  examination  it  was  found  that  he, 
lacked  the  ro([uired  course  of  study.  He  was  sent  back  to  the  Union  Prc»-^ 
bytery  of  Tennessee  for  further  training.  In  1810  he  reL\imed  to  Philadel- 
phia and  took  charge  of  the  African  Presbyterian  church  which  had  been 
established  in  180T.  TSee  reference  to  African  Presbyterian  Church.)  He 
continued  as  the  pastor  of  this  church  until  his  death. 

Rev.  Gloucester  was  a  pioneer  of  Presbyterian  ministers.  Four  of  his  souSi 
Jeremiah,  John,  Stephen,  and  James,  entered  the  ministry,  and  from  the 
Sunday  School  of  his  church  went  three  other  well  known  ministers,  Rev. 
Amos  to  Africa.  Rev.  H.  Wilson  to  New  York,  and  Rev.  Jonathan  C,  Gibbs 
^o  died  in  Florida,  after  haWng  been,  during  the  reconstruction  period, 
secretary  of  slate  and  state  superintendent  of  schools. 

1790.  Henry  Evans,  about  this  time  founded  a  Methodist  church 
in  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  free  born  Negro 
from  Virginia. 

While  on  his  way  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  practice  the  trade  of 
ahoemaking,  Evans  chanced  to  stop  at  Fayetteville,     He  was  a  licensed  lo- 
cal Methodist  preacher.    He  was  so  impressed  with  the  condition  of  the 
colored  people  that  be  decided  to  stop  and  labor  among  them.    This  he  did.        I 
Working  at  his  trade  during  the  week,  and  preaching  on  Sunday.     The  toMm        i 
council  ordered  him  to  stop  preaching.    The  meetings  wore  held  in  secret.        I 
At  length  the  white  people  became  interested  in  the  meetings  and  began  to        | 
attend  them,  and  a  regular  Methodist  Church  was  established.     Although  a 
White  minister  was  in  the  course  of  time  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tion, Kvans  was  not  displaced.     A  room  was  built  for  him  in  the  church,  and 
there  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1810. 

1 792.  Jack,  of  Virginia,  a  famous  ante-bellum  Negro  preacher,  popu- 
larly known  as  "Uncle  Jack."  Was  recognize^:!  by  the  whitesj 
as  a  powerful  expoimder  of  Christian  doctrine.  He  was  a  full- 
blooded  African  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Bapti 
Church. 

'Uncle  Jack*'  preached  from  plantation  to  plantation.    The  white  penple 
a  subscription,  purchased  his  freedom,  and  gave  him  a  home  sti  ^  a 
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Bmall  tract  of  land  for  hia  support.  He  had  great  influence  over  nlnr^-is  and 
whites.  Was  inslru mental  in  the  convtrsion  of  many  white  persona.  He 
preached  for  over  forty  yeart. 

1805,  Joseph  Willis,  in  Bayou  Chicot  District,  Louisiana,  organized 
the  first  Baptist  church  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Willis  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1762,  probably  free,  and  obtained  a 
fair  English  education.  He  appeared  in  Southwest  Mississippi  in  1798.  In 
1S04  he  came  into  Louisiana;  1812  the  Mississippi  Assodation  sent  two  rain- 
iafijrs  to  ordain  him.  He  organized  the  Louisiana  Baptist  Association  and 
Was  elected  its  Moderator  in  1837.    He  died  September  15,  1854. 

1844.  Daniel  A.  Payne.— Bom  February  24,  1811;  died  1892.  Es- 
tablished  Union  Seminary  near  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  was  or- 
^nized  on  the  Manual  training  plan.  Union  Seminary  con- 
tribut^d  largely  to  the  founding  of  Wilberforce  University 
with  which  it  was  consolidated  in  1863.  Bishop  Payne  was 
mainly  responsible  for  Wilbcrforce  University  becoming  the 
property  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination. 

1812.  John  Jasper,  famous  Negro  preacher,  for  sixty  years  in  and 
around  Richmond.  He  became  a  national  character  by  his 
efforts  to  prove  by  the  Bible  that  the  sun  moves.  He  died 
1899. 

Jasper  was  greatly  admired  by  all  for  his  piety  and  sincerity.  Wheji  he 
died  the  Richmond  Dispatch  gave  much  editorial  space  to  a  discussion  of  his 
virtues.  Rev.  William  E.  Hatcher,  a  prominent  white  minister,  who  was 
the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Richmond,  has  recently  written  his  life. 

1818.    Alexander  Crummell,  eminent  colored  Episcopal  minister,  bom 
in  New  York  City,  1818,  died  1898. 

Alexander  Crummell's  father  was  a  native  of  the  Gold  Coast,  Africa.     Mr. 

rummell  graduatej  at  Cambridge  University,  England,  and  then  went  aa. 

mimianary  to  Africa.  For  a  time  he  was  a  profesor  in  the  Libcrian  Col- 
lege. After  a  time  he  returned  to  the  United  States>  and  for  twenty-two 
yeare  was  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  books  dealing  with  the  race  problem,  and  assists  in  founding  the 
Negro  American  Academy, 


1828. 


Caesar  Blackwell.  A  slave  of  Lowndes  County.  Alabama. 
Bought  by  the  Baptist  Association  of  that  State.  Set  free  in 
order  that  he  might  preach  to  the  slaves.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  quite  a  gifted  man.  He  was  often  listened  to  with  in- 
terest by  white  audiences. 

**Dock  Phillips. — The  Alabama  Baptist  Association  endeavored 
to  buy  him  of  his  master,  John  Phillips  of  Cotton  Valley, 
Macon  County,  Alabama,    "Dock"  howe\'er,  was  so  devoted 
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to  his  master  that  he  refused  to  be  sold  but  continued  preach- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  enjoyed  the  universal  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  the  whites.  j 

Henry  Highland  Oarnett,  noted  eflucator  and  minister,  born 
a  slave  December  23,  in  Mai-yland,  died  in  Liberia,  February 
14,  1882. 


Garnett'ft  father  escaped  with  him  from  slavery  when  he  was  a  Uttle  child. 
He  was  edueatod  in  the  New  York  City  Schools  and  the  Oneida  Institute. 
In  1860  he  visited  England,  and  from  there  went  as  a  delegate  to  the  Peai» 
Conference  at  Frankfort -on-the-Main.  For  some  time  he  was  a  missionary 
,in  Jamaica,  Chaplain  of  a  colored  regiment  during  the  war,  and  president  of 
Avery  Institute  at  Pittsburg;  he  waa  the  first  colored  man  to  hold  religious 
services  in. Representatives'  Chamber  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  He  waa 
appointed  minister  to  Lil>eri8. 

1864.  Joseph  S.  Attwell  assisted  in  founding  the  settlement  of  Crozer- 
ville,  in  Liberia.  He  was  bom  in  Barbadoes,  British.  West 
Indies,  in  1813,  and  died  in  New  York  City  in  1881. 

Joseph  Attxh'ell  came  to  the  United  States  in  1S64  to  collect  funds  to  usaist 
his  countr>-men  to  emigrate  to  Liberia.  He  collected  about  $20,000,  and  waa 
instrumental  in  founding  the  settlement  of  Crozcrville  in  Liberia.  He  re- 
mained in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  went  South  as 
a  missionary  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Established  mission  churches  in  a 
number  of  Southern  States.  He  was  for  several  years  rector  of  a  church  in 
Petersburg.  Va..  and  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Savannah,  Ga.  Later  he  became 
■pector  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  New  York,  and  continued  in  this  position  until 
bis  death. 


[837.  Amanda  Smith. — Distinguished  as  an  evangelist  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  She  was  bom  a  slave  in  Maryland 
in  1837,  died  February  24,  1915.  Her  father  by  working  extra 
at  night  and  other  times,  was  able  to  buy  himself  and  familyi 
and  move  to  Pennsylvania.  "Amanda  taught  herself  to  read] 
by  cutting  out  large  letters  from  newspapers,  laying  them  on 
the  window  sill  and  getting  her  mother  to  make  them  into 
words."  In  an  autobiography,  "Amanda  Smith's  Own  Story/'j 
an  extended  sketch  of  her  evangelical  labors  are  given.  II 
was  at  the  great  camp  meetings  in  the  seventies  in  Ohio, 
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Illinois,  that  she  became  famous,     iier  evangelical  labors 
tended  to  Africa.  India,  England  and  Scotland. 

RKFERENCE8:  W.  P.  Barrtoon— The  Gospel  unong  8lav«.  p.  O0-«l;  J.  O. 
BiUtagli— A  Hlatory  of  Slavery  in  Virginia,  p.  110:  Ci.  W.  WlUlain*— A  HIaiory 
of  Iho  NoKTo.  Vol.  II.  p.  466;  J.  S.  Damott — Slavery  In  the  Siatfl  of  Xopth  Carolina. 
pp.  67,  73-76:  Booker  T.  Wasliluprlon— The  Story  of  the  NciKro,  Vol.  I.  pp. 
360-«0.  272-75:  Smith-- niAory  of  Education  In  North  OaroUna.  pp.  13S-40: 
S.  B-  Woeka —  John  Chavis,  Ante-bellum  Nesro  Preacher  and  Teacher, 
The  Southern  Workman,  Pebniary.  1014;  Annie  G.  Randall — John  Chavls,  a 
Sketch;  state  Xomrnl  Mapurtnp.  GrMsnsboro,  N.  C,  1910:  John  W.  Lee — Brief 
Bketdti  of  Pretihyterian  Church  among  Nesroea.  Philadelphia.  1914:  Amanda 
I^Bnilth— Autobiography:  W.  E.  Hatcher — John  Jaaper,  O.  G.  Woodson.  The 
itlon  uf  tlio  Negro  Prior  to  X881. 


DENOMINATIONAL  STATISTICS 

According  to  reports  on  Negro  Churches  published  by  the  Census 
lureau  in  1906  and  estimates  by  Dr.  H:  K,  Carroll,  Associate  Secretary 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America^  there  are 
the  United  States  39,430  Negro  churches,  4,304,469  communicants, 
1.339  Sunday  Sch,  Isooand  1,745,387  Sunday  School  scholars.  The 
value  of  church  property  in  the  hands  of  Negroes  according  to  these 
rei)orts  is  $57,299,077.  Other  estimates  indicate  that  their  total 
lurch  property  holdings  are  about  $76,000,000. 
The  Negro  churches  are  contributing  every  year  over  $200,000 
>r  home  mission  work.  They  are  supporting  200  home  missionaries 
and  giving  aid  to  more  than  350  needy  churclies. 

Negro  churches  are  contributing  annually  over  $100,00U  to  foreign  mission 
work. 

The  Negro  Baptists  through  the  National  Baptist  Convention  organized 
u  foreign  mission  l)i>ard  in  18R0.  Miaaionary  work  h  carried  on  in  five 
countries.  They  have  on  the  mission  field  fifty-one  stations,  eighty-three 
out-stations,  and  forty-three  organized  churches.  There  are  forty-three 
native  workers  and  451  other  helpers.  The  communicants  num!>er  14,700. 
The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  establiithed  foreign  missionary 
work  In  1844.  Missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  eight  foreign  countries^ 
This  donnmtnation  haa  two  bishops  stationed  in  Africa.  It  has  in  Africa 
lib  ordained  ministers  and  479  unordained  ministers  and  teadiers.  The 
communicants  number  17,178.  The  exiwynditures  for  foreign  mission  work  in 
1UI5  was  $48,346. 

The  African  Methodist  Epigcopal  Zion  Church  organized  its  foreign  mis- 
sion work  in  1892.     It  has  in  the  foreign  mission  field  three  stations,  tive 
out-stations  iind  eleven  organized  churches.     There  nrc  five  ordained  minis- 
A/id  thiftet'U  native  workers  and  other  helpers. 
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DENOMINATIONAL  PtJBUSHING  HOUSES 

Colored  Mothodlst  Episcopal  Publishing  House,  109-11  Shannon  St., 

Jackson.  Tenn.,  J.  C.  Martin,  D.  D.,  Agent. 
African  Kethodlst  Episcopal  PublUhinc  House.  S3I  Pine  Street,  Phils- 

delphia,  Pa.,  J.  I.  Lowe,  D.  D.,  Manager. 
ATrlcsA    Methodist    Episcopal    Sunday    School    fJatoa    PubUshlnc 

Bonse.  Comer  Rth  and  Lea  Aves.     Ira  T.  Bryant.  LL.  B..  SecrctJiry. 
African  Ifethodlst  Splscopat  Zton  Publlshlnc  House.  J.  W.  CrO:!lvett«j 

Corner  Second  and  Brevard  Streets,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
National  Baptist  Publishing  House,  Nashville.  Tenn.,     R.  11.  Boyd, 

D.  D.,  Secretary. 


BISHOPS,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS,  GENERAL  OFFICES, 
ETC.,  OF  VARIOUS  DENOMINATIONS 

BISHOPS  AND  GENERAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLORED   METUODIS' 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

BISHOPS 

L.  H.  Holsey,  D.  D.,  335  Aubum  Avenue,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 
Isaac  Lane,  D.  D.,  422  LaConte  Street.  Jackson,  Tennessee. 

B.  S.  Williams,  D.  D.,  912  16th  Street.  Augusta.  Georgia. 
Blias  CottroU.  D.  D.,  Holly  Springs.  Miasisaippi. 
M.  F.  Jamison,  D.  D..  Leigh.  Texas. 

C.  H.  PhliUps.  A.  BL,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  123  14th  Avenue  N.,  Naahvtlle, 
Tennessee. 

IT.  C.  Cleaves,  D.  D.,  633  S.  Lauderdale  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B,  A.  Carter,  0.  D.,  37  Howell  St..  Atlanta,  Georgia.  | 

GENERAL  OFFICERS 

7.  C.  Martin.  D.  D.,  Agent,  109-11  Shannon  Street.  Jac'-ison.  Tenn. 
J,  A.  Hamlett,  D.  D.,  Editor  Christian  Index,  Jackson,  Tennessee. 
1.  H.  Moore,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  Missions.  Holly  Spring*.  Mtasiasippi. 
A.  R.  Calhoun,  D.  O.,  Secretary  Epworth  League.  816  Kentucky  Stroet* 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 
R.  S.  Stout,  D.  D.,  Secretary  Church  Extension,  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.  \ 

J".  C.  Stanton,  D.  D.,  Editor  North  Carolina  Index,  Pittshoro.  N.  C. 
J.  R.  Starks,  D.  D.,  Editor  Wwtem  Index,  309  Crump  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
J,  A.  Bray.  D.  D..  Secretary  of  Education,  M.  M.  College,  Birmingham. 

Alabama. 

/ohn  Wefiley  Gilbert.  A.  M..  D.  D.,  Superintendent  African  Missioxu, 
Paine  College,  Augxiata,  Ga. 

K.  B.  Rosser.  D.  D.,  Secretary  Ministerial  Relief  Association,  1100 
Third  St..  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
*.   Wm.   Burrows*   Connecttonal  Contractor  and  Builder,    1272   Keel 
Ave..  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
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USHOPS  AND   GEhTEUAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE   AFRICAN   METHODIST 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

BISHOPS 

B.  T.  Tanner,  D.  D.,  .'$908  Diamonil  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penuaylvania. 

B.  F.  Loo,  D.  D.,  Wnberforce.  Ohio. 

Bvao*  Tyroe.  D.  D.,  13  North  Hill  Street.  Nashville.  Tennessee. 
G.  P.  Smith,  D.  D.,  35  East  Alexandrian  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

C.  T.  Shaffer.  D.  D..  Forest  Avenue.  Chicago.  Iltinoia. 
L.  J.  Coppln.  D.  D..  1913  Bainbndge  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
J.  S.  PUppor.  D.  D.,  ini  Houston  Street.  AtlanU.  Georgia. 
H.  B.  ParkH.  D.  D..  :3312  Calumet  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
W.  H.  Heard,  D.  D..   1-126  Rockland  St.,  Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 
J.  Albert  Johnson.  D.  D.»  U12  North  ISth  Street.  Philadelphia,  Penn- 

sj'lvania. 
John  Hurat,  D.  D..  1S08  McCullough  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
W.  D.  ChappeUo.  D.  D..  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Foshua  H.  Jonos.  D.  D..  Wilborforee.  Ohio. 

r«tno9  M.  CoiuioLr.  D.  D..  1519  Pulaski  Street,  UtUe  Rock,  Arkansas. 
I.  H.  Rois.  D,  D„  Monrovia,  Libe-ia. 
W.  W.  Beckett,  D.  0.,  Cape  Towti,  S.  Africa. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS 

J.  I.  Lowe,  D.  D.,  G«neral  Business  Manager,  A.  M.  E.  Publishing  House* 
631  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

R,  R   Wright.  Jr.,  Ph.  O.,  Editor,  Christian  Recorder,  631  Pine  Street, 

Philu/ielphia.   Pennsylvania. 

J.  W.  Rankin,  D.  D.,  Secretary,  Board  of  Missions.  61  Bible  House,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

fi.  F.  Watson.  D.  D.,  Secretary,  Church  Extension,  1636  Uth  Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  R.  Hawkins.  A.  M..  Secretary  of  Flnanoe.  1541  Uth  Street.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D-  C. 

Ira  T.  Bryant.  LL.  B..  Secretar>',  Sunday  School  Union,  Comer  Eighth 
and  Lea  Avenues,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

B.  O.  Ransom,  D.  D.,  Editor.  A.  M.  E.  Review,  631  Pine  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

A.  8.  Jackson,  A.  M..  Serrptary  of  Education,  Waco.  Texas. 
O.   W,  Allen,  D.  D.,   Editor.  Southem  Christian   ReconJer,    Columbus, 
Georgia. 

J.  Frank  MoDon&ld.   D.  D..   IvJiiur,   Western  Christian  Recorder,  712 

Camplw*)]  Street,  Kansus  City,  Missouri. 

J.  C.  CaJdw«U,  D.  D.,  Secretary,  Allen  Christian  Endeavor.  Comer  Eighth 

and  Lea  Avenues.  Nashville.  Tennessee. 

T.  Jenifer,  D.  D.,  Church  Historian,  .S-i30  Vernon  Avienue,  Chieaco^^ 

llhnois. 
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BiSnOfS  AND   GENERAL  OFFICERS   OF  TIIE   AFRICAN   METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  ZION  CHURCH 
BISHOPS 

1.  W.  Hood.  D.  D.,  LL.  D..  145  Ramsey  Street,  PayetteviUe.  N.  C. 
C.  R    HarHB.  A.  M..  D.  D.,  802  West  Monroe  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
AI*it4ndor  WaltBrs.  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  20S  West  134th  StrtHH.  Nt«w  York  City. 
lO.  W.  CUnton,  A.  M..  D.  D.,  415  N.  Myers  St..  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

W  AlQtork,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  231  Cleveland  Ave.,  MontgomfT>\  Alabama. 
J.  S.  Caldwoll,  D.  D..  120  S.  Uth  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
G.  L.  BUckwell.  A.  M.  D.  D.,  420  S.  llth  St.,  PhUadelpfaia,  Pa 
A.  J.  Warner.  D,  D.,  202  E.  Boundary  St..  Chariotte.  N.  C. 
L.  W.  Kyles,  O.  D..  Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 
R.  B.  Bruoe,  D.  D..  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
W.  L.  Lee,  D.  D„  Charlotte.  N.  C. 
O.  C.  Clemont.  D.  D.  510  N.  Myers,  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS 

M.  D.  Loo,  D.  D.,  General  Secretary.  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

J.  H.  Anderson*  D.  D.,  Editor,  Star  of  Zion,  Cor.  Second  and  Brevard 

Sts..  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

W.    Crooli«tt,  Manager    Publishing  Hou^e,  Cor.    2nd.  and   Brevard 

Sla.,  Chariotte.  N.  C 
*^.  P.  Lee,  D.  D.,  Editor.  Sunday  School  Literature.    Cor.   Second    and 

Brevard  Sts..  Charlotte.  N.  C. 
C.  AUeyne,  D.  D.,  Editor,  Quarterly  Review. 

H    Oolor.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Financial,  Secretary,  Salisbury.  N.  C. 
9.  W.  Mcu-tln,  D.  D.,  Secretary  Education,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 
J.  W  Wood,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  Missions.  420  S.  Uth  St,.  Philadelphia.  Pa, 
C.  ])anc)r,  LL.  D.,  Secretary  of  Church  Exten^on.  420  S.    llth    St.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

m  Brown,  Secretary  of  Varick  C.  E.  Union,  Box  439,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
W.  Flohelber^r.  D,  D.,  Secretary  Sunday  School  Union. 
T.  W.  WaUao.o,  A.  M.,  Editor.  Western  Star  of  Zion.  164  N.  3rd  Street, 

East  St.  Louis,  111. 

IISHOPS  OF  THE   INDEPENDENT   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

Wyatt  Johnson,  D.  D.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
E.  W.  Chftvor.  D.  D. 
P.  H.  Wright.  D.  D. 

BISHOPS  AND  GENERAL  OFFICERS  OP  THE  UNION  METHODIST  EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH 
BISHOPS 
J.  A.  EllUon,  D.  D.,  195  Line  Street,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
GENERAL  OFFICERS 

J.  H.  Patterson,  D.  D.,  Financial  Secretary,  Martins  Point,  S.  C. 

W.  O.  Korahaw,  D.  D.>  Secretary  and  Manager,  S.  S.  Union,  Rimini,  S.  C. 
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i.  S.  Jenkins,  D.  D.,  Secretary  and  Manager,  Book  Concern  and  Publi- 
cation Department,  156  East  Boundary  Stn?et,  Savannah.  Ga. 

O,  W-  Wilson.  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  Missions,  Box  30,  Pinewood,  S.  C. 

F.  C.  Colclouch,  0.  D.,  Secretary  Church  Extension,  Wcdgefteld,  S.  C, 

K.  M.  Addison,  D.  D..  Secretary  of  Education,  I*inewood,  S-  C. 

L.  O.  Mfthonoy,  D.  D.,  Editor,  Union  Methodiat  Herald,  8  Walker  Ave., 
Sumter,  S.  C. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Delalna,  Secretary  anj  Manager,  Ellison  Chrictian  Endeavor 
League,  7  Walker  Avenue,  Sumter,  S.  C, 

AFRO-AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN  COUNCIL 

B.  F.  OUscoo,  D.  D.,  President,  Reading,  Pa. 

A.  S.  Mays,  D.  D.,  Vice-President.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

B.  H.  Armstrong,  D.  D..  Secretary.  Germanto^Ti,  Pa. 
iobn  W.  Loo,  D.  D.,  Treasurer,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  WORKERS  AMONG  COLORED  PEOPLI 

H.  B.  Dolanoy.  D.  D.,  President,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
W.  B.  McCUn«,  D.  D.,  Vice-President,  Carabridge.  Mass. 
O.  F.  Bragg,  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretarj',  1133  Park  Avenue,  Balti- 
more. Md. 
H.  C.  Nicholson,  D.  D.,  Treasurer.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BAPTIST  C0N\T3NTI0N 

(In  oorpor  Atod ) 

E.  O.  Morris,  D.  D.,  President.  Helena,  Ark. 

W.  G.  Parka,  D.  D.,  Vicc-P>rcsident  at  Large,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R,  B.  Hudson,  A.  M..  Recording  Serretary.  Selma,  Ala. 

A.  J.  Stokes,  D.  D.,  Treasurer,  Montgomery,  AUl 
M.  M.  Rodgors,  Auditor,  La  Grange,  Texas. 
O.  H.  Parish,  Statistician,  Louisville.  Ky, 
L.  O.  Jordan,  D.  D.,  Secretaryp  Foreign  Mission  Board,  624  S.  ISth  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  A.  Booker,  D.  D..  Secretary.  Home  Mission  Board.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
8.  B.  Griggs,  D.  D.,  Secretary,  Educational  Board,  Memphis.  Tenn. 
S.  P.  Harris,  A.  M.,  Secretary,  Publishing  Board,  409  Gay  St..  Nashville. 

Tenn, 

B.  W,  D.  IsftMs  D.  D.,  Secretary,  B.  Y.  P.  U.  Board,  Nashville.  Tenn- 
#.  M.  Washington,  B.  D.,  Secretary,  National  Baptist  Benefit  Association, 

Helena.  Ark. 
BUn  IVuinle  H.  Burronghv,  Secretary,  Woman'ii  Auxiliary  Board.  Wi 
ington.  D.  C. 

OFFICERS  OP  THE  NATIONAL  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 

(Unlnoorpo  ra  tod) 
B.  P.  Jonos.  D.  D.,  President,  Vicksburg.  Miss. 
B.  H.  Mitchell,  D.  D..  Vice-President  at  Large,  Bowling  Green.  Ky. 
J.  H.  King,  D.  D..  Recording  Secretary,  Richmond,  Va. 
J.  F.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  Treasurer,  Chicago,  III. 


BISHOPS  AND  GENERAL  OFFICERS 

O.  W.  Baliord,  D.  D.,  Auditor,  South  Carolina, 

0,  B.  Hancock,  D.  D.,  Statistician.  Seneca.  S.  C. 
R.  Kfixnp.  D.  D.,  Secretary.  Foreign  Mission  Board,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
J.  D.  Brook*,  D.  O.,  Secretary.  Home  Mission  Board,  Anderson,  S.  C. 
W.  H.  MottOB,  D.  D.,  Secretary,  Educational  Board.  Scguin,  Texas. 
R.  H   Boi'd,  D.  D.,  Secretary,  Publishing  Board,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
S.  R.  Prince,  D.  D..  SecreUr>-.  B.  Y.  P.  U.  Board,  Fort  Worth,  Texaa. 
S.  F.  Floyd.  0.  D.,  Secretary,  National  Baptist  Benefit  Board,  Sherman, 

Texas. 
S.  Andanon,  D.  D.,  Secretary,  Evangelical  Boardi  Austin,  Teocat. 
Im  Kannte  H.  Burrouchs,  Secretary,  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board,  Wash* 

rngton,  D.  C, 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CON\^ENTION  OF  THE  COLORED  PRIMI- 
Tn'E  BAPTIST  CHDRCH 

W.  L.  Douglass,  D.  D.,  President.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

T.  Gtirley,  D.  D.,  Vice-President,  Tampa,  Fla. 

C.  A.  Dmvis,  D.  D.,  Recording  Secretary,  Thomaston.  Ala. 

C,  J.  Wobator.  D.  D.,  Financial  Secretary,  Yellow  Bluff,  Ala. 

L.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  Statistical  Secretary.  Mexia,  Texas. 

R.  A   McClond.  D.  D.,  Educational  Secretary,  Orlando,  Fla, 

Prof.  W.  R.  Perkins.  Editorial  Secretary.  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

ElUa  Fatton,  D.  D.,  Treasurer.  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Bf«.   Sonora  Thomaa,  President  Women's  Department,   Chattanooga, 

Tenn, 
Mn.  M.  B.  Anoroxn,  Secretary  Women's  Department,  New  Smyrna,  Fla. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  WESTERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 

F.  L.  Oritflthv,  D.  D.,  President,  Des  Moines.  la. 

S.  A.  MoMdy.  D.  D..  Vice-President.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

E.  A-  WU»on,  D.  D.,  Recording  Secretary,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

G   McIV«al,  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretar>',  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

W.  A.  Bowers.  D.  D.,  Treasurer,  Kansas  City.  Kans. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  LOTT  CAREY  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSION  CONVEN- 
TION 

C.  8.  Brown.  D.  D.,  President,  Winton,  N.  C. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Peftuos.  Recording  Secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  M.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Baltimore.  Md. 

1,  H.  HuEbes,  D.  0„  Treasur«r,  Norfolk,  Va, 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 

W.  BLsbop  Johnaon,  XX.  D..  President,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  P.  HayoB.  D.  D.,  Vice-President,  New  York  City. 

T.  J,  King.  D.  D„  Recording  Secretary.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Harrod.  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Robert  D-  Wynn,  D,  D.,  Treasurer,  Jersey  City,  N-  J, 
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NEGRO  BISHOPS  AND  GENERAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  METHODIST 

CHURCH 

BISHOPS. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  twoNe^jo  missionary  Bishops.  Isaiah 
B.  Seoit,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  rntired  and  A.  P.  Camphor  MisKonary  Bishop  to 
Liberia  and  West  Africa,  Monrovia,  Lil>eria. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS 

I.  G.  Penn..  A.  M.,  Lltt.  D-,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Preedmen's  Aid 

Society.  222  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati.O. 
Hob<Hrt  E.  Jonos.  D.  D..  LL.  D.,  Editor  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate* 

631  Baronne  St.,  New  Orl^na,  La. 
W.  W.  Lu€«8,  S.  D.,  Afsistant  General  Seoutary,  Epworth  Lea^e.  South 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
J.  P.  Wracc,  D.  D.,  Agencj-  Secretary,  American  Bible  Sodoty,  South  At- 
lanta, Ga. 
I.  L.  Thomas,  D.    D.,  Field    Secretary,    Board  of  Home  Missions  and 

Church  Extension,  :2m  Druid  HUl  Ave..  Baltimore.  Md. 
O.  C.  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  Field  Secretary,  Board  of  Sunday  Schools,  47  Council 

St.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 
K.  M.  Jones,  D.  D.,  Field  Secretary.  Board  of  Sunday  Schools,  420  South 

Union  Street,  Moritgomer>',  Ala. 
#.  H.  O.  Oosgins,  D.  D.,  Field  Secretary,  Church  Temperance  Society,  Shaw- 

nee  Building.  Topeka,  Kans. 

SVPERINTENDENTS   SOUTHERN    CHURCH  WORK   AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION  (CONGREGATIONAL) 

George  W.  Moore,  D.  D.,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Eastern 
States;  Chairman,  Board  of  SupcnDtendent5.926]7tb  Ave..  N.  Naah- 
\nlle,  Tenn. 

Bov.  Alfred  Lavless,  Jr.,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  2005  North  Johnson 
St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B«v.  D.  J.  Flyan,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  412  Cald- 
well Street.  Chariotte.  N.  C. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Klugsley,  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Tillotson  College,  Austin. 
Texas. 

DENOMINATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THl 
CHU  RCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA 

National  Baptist  Convontdon. 

Rov.  J.  E.  Ford.  Jackranville.  Fta. 

Rev.  W    F.  Graham,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Mitchell.  Richmond,  Va. 

William  H.  Steward,  Louisville.  Ky. 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Charoh. 

Prof.  John  R.  Hawkins.  Washingtun,  D.  C. 

BUhop  B.  F.  Leo.  Wilberforce,  O. 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  ZIon  Church. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Callis,  Chicago.  HI. 


BISHOPS  AND  GKNERaVL  OPFICBRS 


Prof.  T.  W.  W«lUc«.  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

BUfaop  AlezandfT  Walton.  New  Vork,  N.  Y. 
Colored  Methodlat  EpUcopol  Ohorch. 

Bishop  K.  C.  C1o»VM,  Jackson.  Tean. 

R«v.  J.  A.  Hamlett,  Jackson.  Tenn. 

Rov.  C.  H.  Tobias.  Au^sta,  Ga. 
Samuel  David  Fergoaon,  Missionary  Bishop  to  Cape  Palmas  and  ad- 
jacent regions  in  West  Africo  is  the  only  colored  bishop  of  the  PtotestiUtt 
Epificoj>al  Church. 

S.  IT.  Va*a.  D.  Dm  is  General  Superintendent  of  work  for  the  colored  peo- 
ple under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  of  Phila 
delphia.    Box  430,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

NEGRO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCUTION 

BUhop  G«oTg«  W.  Clinton,  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church,  Chnrlotte.  N.  C. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Boj'd^  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  Baptist  Pub- 
lishing Houpe,  Naehville,  Tenn, 

Prof.  WiUUm  B.  Matthew*,  Principal  Colored  High  School.  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Bishop  George  W.  Clinton  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Boyd  are  We  members  of  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association. 

[THE  JOINT  COMMISSIONS  FROM  THE  SEV^ERAL  METHODIST  DENOMI- 
NATIONS REPRESENTED  AT  THE  CINCINNATI  MEETING. 
JXJNE  30, 1915 

African  Mothodlst  Episcopal  Church 

Bishop  B.  F.  Lee.  D.  D.,  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

Bishop  L.  J.  Coppin.D.D..  1913 Bainbridge  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Biflhop  .Tohn  Hurst.  D.  D..  1808  McCuUoh  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  J .  Carey,  D.  D.,  3428  Vernon  Ave..  Chicago.  BI. 

V.  M.Townsend.  D.  D..  1320  Walnut  Street.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

G.  W.  Allen.  D.  D.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Prof.  John  R.  Hawkins,  1541  Uth  Street,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Jaclvson,  Box  1019.  Waco,  Texas. 

Mr.  Ira  T.  Br>-ant,  Cor.  Eighth  and  Lea  Aves.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon  Chnrch 

Bishop  J.  S.  Caldwell,  D.  D..  420  South  1  Ith  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bishop  Alexander  Walters,  D.  D..  20&  West  134th  Street,  Now  York  City — 

Bishop  George  W.  Clinton.  D.  D..  415  North  Myens  Street,  Charlotte. 
-N.  C. 

C.  C.  Clement.  D.  D.,  Cor.  2nd  and  Brevard  Sta..  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  S.  Jackson,  D.  D.,  402  North  15th  St.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

P.  A.  Wallace,  D.  D..  2028  Ellsworth  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Prea.  S.  G.  Atkins,  A.  M..  Winston -Salem.  N.  C. 

J.  C.  Dancy.  LL.  D.,  420  South  llth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Trent.  Colored  Y.  M.  C.  A-.  AtlanU,  Ga. 
Colored  MAthodlst  Episcopal  Chnrch 

Bialiop  C.  H.  Pliillip.'>,  D.  D..  V2'.\  Uth  Avenue  N.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Bisliop  R.  A.  CarlMf,  D.  D.,  37  Howell  ^trei.-i,  Atlant*.  Ga. 
Btahap  N.  C.  Clfsuves.  D.  D.,  Jarkaon.  Tenn. 
J.  A,  Bmy,  D.  D.,  Box  570,  •  r\,  .Via. 

J.  W.  (;inw'rU  D.  D..  Paine  *  uffuata.  Ga. 

J.  A.  Humlelt,  D.  D.,  Jackson.  Tenn. 

Prof.  D.  C.  Potta,  Mississippi  Lndustriai  College.  Holly  Sprinee^  Miaa. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Bell.  Lame  CoUege,  Jackson,  Tenij. 
Prof.  G.  F.  Porter,  Lane  College,  Jacksoii>  Temu 
Mothckdiflt  Episcopal  Charuh 
Biahop  Thfco.  S.  Henderson.  D.  D.,  515  Oak  Street,  Chattinoo{f:i.  Temu 
Biafiop  Wilbur  P.  Thirldeld,  O.  D..  DeSoto  Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Bishop  Thomas B.Neely.  D.  D.,  iTA'S  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
R.  E.  Jonea,  D.  D.,  ^.il  Baronne  Street,  New  Orleans.  La. 
J.  P.  WruKg,  D.  D.,  35  Gumrnoii  Avenue,  South  Atlanta,  Ga. 
R.  E.  Gillum.  D.  D.,  Box  144.  Mexico,  Mo. 
LGarland  Pcnu.  Litt.»  D..  222  West  Fourth  Street.  Cindnriati,  O. 
Prof.  K.  H.  McKisaack,  Holly  SprinKs,  Miss. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Price.  South  Atlanta  Station,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

NEGRO  PRIESTS  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

Father  Aug^istus  Tolton  was  the  firat  colored  priest  appointed  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Propaganda  at  Rome, 
ftx  1888-  He  was  pastor  of  St,  Monica's  church,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
trntn  his  (kath  la  1902. 

There  are  at  present  four  colored  priests  in  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Charles  Randolph  Uncles  was  ordained  by  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  the  Baltiraore  Cathedral,  1891.  Since  his  ordi- 
nation he  has  been  a  professor  in  the  Epiphany  Apostolic  College, 
Walbrook,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Eev.  John  H.  Doraey,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  ordained  by  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  in  1902.  He  was  for  a  time 
teacher  and  assistant  principal  in  the  St.  Joseph  College  for  Negro 
cathechists  at  Montgomery.  Alabama  He  is  now  engaged  in  mission 
in  varioQs  parts  of  the  South. 

Rev.  Jofieph  J.  Plant\igne  was  ordained  in  1907  by  Rt.  Rev,  Bishop 
Corlia  in  tlie  Chapel  of  St,  Joseph's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
1309  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Rev.  William  Dunn  of  St. 
Francia  Xavier's  Church,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  He  died  January  27, 
1913, 

Rev.  Joseph  Burgeaa  was  ordained  at  Paris,  France,  in  1907.  He 
ffi  at  present  a  professor  in  the  Apostolic  College  of  his  Congregation 
at  Comwells,  Ptennsylvania. 

Rev.  Stephen  Louis  Theobold  was  oi'dained  at  St.  Paul's  Seminary^ 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  June,  1910. 
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CATHOLIC  CHirRCH  AND  NRGRO  BDUCATlON 

NEGRO  PRIEST  IN  THE  GREEK  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

Roliert  Morgan,  Rev.  Father  Hnphael,  of  the  Order  of  the  Cross  of  Gol- 
(gotha.  is  B  j)riest  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 

Father  Raphael  Xh'as  bnm  in  Jamaica  aiid  wus  brought  up  in  the  Anghcsin 
Church.  He  wtis  eflucatcil  at  Kourah  Bay  College,  Sierra  Leone.  He  vm, 
fora  titnea  niissiouury  in  Liberia.  He  then  studied  at  St.  Aiden'u  Cotlece^i 
Birl:tnheari,  and  King's  College,  Lonclon.  After  being  onlained  he  cai 
to  tiie  United  States  and  took  charge  of  an  Episcopal  misaion  at  WUminEton#^ 
Delaware.  After  a  time  fie  came  to  believe  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Greek 
Church  and  severed  hia  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  About  mx 
years  ago  he  went  to  Constantinople  and  was  baptized  and  orilHiued  b  suIk 
deacon  and  priest  and  was  marie  a  missionary  to  the  colored  people  of  ihc 
United  States.     His  headquarters  are  in  Philadelphia. 


NEGRO  RELIGIOUS  SISTERHOODS  AND 
BROTHERHOODS 

The  Oblates  of  Providence. — Founded  in  Baltimore,  July  2,  1829^ 
by  Father  Joubert,  a  Sulpician  priest, 

Futher  Joubert  caile*!  together  four  young  coiored  ^vomen,  Elisabeth 
Lange,  Hoea  Boegus,  Magdalen  Balas,  and  Teresa  Duchemin.  The  wor 
outlined  for  the  sisters  was  to  conduct  schools  for  c<^ored  girls,  provide  for 
orjihanB  and  seek  the  erring.  They  founde*!  St.  Fnincia  Ara-iemy,  BaJti- 
roore.  The  Oblates  of  Pro\ndence  have  grown  in  numbers.  Missions  bttre 
been  established  in  Washington,  D.  C;  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Leavenworth,  Kans; 
Havana,  Cuba,  and  Old  Providence  and  Catania,  two  islands  off  the  coast  oC 
Central  America.  About  forty  sisters  remain  at  the  motlier  house  in  Balti- 
more. 
Congelation  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family. — ^FouDded  at 
New  Orleans,  November  21,  1842,  by  Harriet  Delisle,  Juliette  r.aucfin, 
Josephine  Charles,  and  a  Miss  Aiicot,  "free  women  of  color/'  uzxkr 
super\ns;ion  of  Father  RouBselon,  Vicar  G^neraL 

Miss  Dnlisle  and  Miss  Charles  were  native  bom,  Miss  Gaudin  was  from 
Cuba,  and  Miss  Aiicot  from  France.  They  were  wealthy.  A  part  of  thrar 
weAlDi  liad  l»een  inherited  and  a  part  they  had  earned.  The  original  purpose 
of  the  order  was  "to  teach  the  catechism  to  young  and  old  women,  to  prepare 
them  for  their  first  conmiunion."  The  work,  however,  has  greatly  broadened 
In  184S  a  home  for  aged  and  infirm  women  was  established.  In  1S63  un 
addition  was  made  for  men.  Xext.  the  asylum  fof  St.  John  Berchman,tho 
patron  of  the  Order,  was  opene-i  for  girls.  .An  aca  lemy  for  girls  and  an  asy- 
lum for  boys  were  also  cstablishheij.  Five  day  scliools  were  also  conducted 
for  boys  and  girls.  Houses  have  been  established  in  Opelousas,  Donaldson - 
viUe,  and  Baton  Rouge  The  Mother  House  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Family,  an  extensive  briclt  building,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Old  Or- 
leans Theatre,  famous  ttefore  the  War,  as  thp  si-ene  of  the  quadroon  balls. 

Knighta  of  Peter  Claver. — This  association  was  organized  at  Mobile, 
AIjl,  Nov.  7, 1909.    The  organizers  wwe  seven  in  number;  three  white 
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ind  four  colored.  The  white  were:  Rev.  Conrad  F.  Rebeshier,  Mobile^ 
lev.  Samuel  J.  Kelley,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  Joseph  P.  Van  Baast,  Mobile. 
*he  colored  were:  Gilbert  Faustina,  Mobile;  Frank  Collins,  Mobile; 
ik  Trenier,  Mobile;  and  Rev.  John  H.  Dorsey,  Baltimore. 

Tlie  a&sociution  has  a  Nuiioiial  Council  uriU  subonlittate  or  local  coundU. 
The  Notional  Council,  which  meeLa  annually,  at  a  designated  place  on  the 
tliird  Tuesday  in  Augvisl  is  c-ompowd  of  the  inoorporalers  of  tbe  Aasociation, 
Die  oflicers  of  the  Nationiil  Council,  the  Grand  Knight  of  each  subordinate 
Council,  and  past,  Suprf-rne  Knights  of  the  order;  subordinate  coundls  are 
according  to  numbers,  allowed  to  »eud  from  one  to  three  delegates  to  the 
National  Council'tt  Annual  Meeting. 

The  NatiouaJ  officers  of  the  order  are: 

Supreme  Knight,  Gilbert  Faustina,  241  Rylands  Lane,  Mobile,  .Ma. 

Deputy  Supreme  Knight,  Peter  Glaude,  Paacagoula,  Miab. 

National  Secretary,  Joseph  Graves,  Bay  St.  Louis.  Miss. 

National  Treasurer,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  KoUy,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

National  Advocate,  James  Burapas.  410  Cedar  Street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

National  Chaplain.  Rev.  John  H.  Dorsey,  Box  1111,  BaUimore,  Md. 

National  Physician,  James  M.  May.  M.  D.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Two  dasseH  of  members,  insured  and  associate,  belong  to  the  onler.  The 
inaured  receive  sick  and  death  benefits,  whicli  are  derived  from  monthly  dues. 
'J'he  Onlcr  now  has  310  members  and  eleven  subordinate  councils. 

Saint  Benedict,  The  Moor — Negro  Saint  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
torn  at  San  Philadelphia  or  San  Fradella,  a  village  of  the  Diocese  of 
[essina  in  Sicily  in  1526;  died  April  4,  1589. 

The  parents  of  Saint  Benedict  were  staves  from  Ethiopia.  On  account 
of  their  faithfulness  their  master  freed  Benedict,  the  firstborn  chQd.  From 
his  earliest  years  Benedict  was  very  religious  and  while  still  very  young 
he  joined  a  newly  formed  association  of  hermits.  When  Pope  Piaq  IV  dis- 
solved this  association,  Beneciict,  called  from  his  origin  Aethiopa  or  Niger, 
entered  the  Reformed  Recollects  of  the  Friinciacan  OrdeT.  Owing  to  his 
virtues  he  was  made  superior  of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  de  Jesus  at 
Palermo  three  years  after  his  entrance,  although  he  was  only  a  lay  brother. 
He  r^ormed  the  monaster>'  and  ruled  it  with  great  success  until  his  death. 
He  was  pronounced  Blessed  in  1743  and  was  canonized  in  1S07.  His  feast 
is  celebrated  April  the  third. 


CATHOLIC  NEGRO  WORK 

Though  Catholic  priests  and  brotherhoods  labored  among  the  Negro 
slaves  from  the  first  arrival  of  settlers  till  the  emancipation,  the  work  of      ^ 
that  Church  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  earnest  for  the  care  of  Negro  ^M 
members  when  the  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  ^B 
was  given  in  1871,  in  charge  of  the  Fathers  of  the  American  Branch 
<rf  the  Society  of  St,  Joseph,    There  were  i.solated  attempts  before  this 


and  scattered  parish  organizations  throughout  the  country.  Butfl 
when  Monsignor.  aftenv-ards  Cardinal  Vaughn,  the  founder  of  thfl 
Missionary  Society  whose  members  are  commonly  known  a»  Josephil^^H 
visited  this  country  and  was  afterwards  allowed  to  send  four  priesta  of 
his  community  to  devote  their  entire  attention  to  Negro  religioia^ 
work  the  interest  of  the  Catholics  began  to  be  directed  to  the  work  ^H 
never  before.  At  the  Council  of  Baltimore  the  prelates  in  attendanc^| 
took  especial  care  to  awaken  enthusiasm  by  decreeing  that  a  regula^^ 
collection  should  be  tnken  up  in  all  the  Catholic  churchas  of  the  United 
States  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  part  of  which  should  be  devol 
to  Negro  missionary  work. 

In  1907  a  Board  was  established  to  wliich  were  apijointed  Arch-biahof* 
who  should  have  general  charge  of  this  branch  erf  Catholic  mi3sionar>*  activi- 
ty. Introrporated  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee  it  is  known  as  "The  Catholir 
Board  for  Mission  Work  among  the  Colored  People."  The  Arch-hishops 
selected  as  their  personal  representative  Rev.  John  E.  Burke,  who  for  I^^ 
four  ywvrs  had  been  pastor  of  the  Colored  church  of  St.  Benedict  the 
fn  New  York  City,  and  since  then  this  clergyman  has  been  Diri?ctor  Gc-nurai 
of  the  Buan).  Beyond  the  supervision  of  missions  in  the  South  the  Director 
General  solicits  funds  in  northern  churches  in  which  labor  he  is  assii^e<.l  by 
other  priests  assigned  to  the  work.  At  the  present  time  Rev.  D.  J.  Bustin, 
Rev.  Yr,  J.  Gibson,  both  of  Scranton;  and  Rev.  Charles  Edwards  of  Provi- 
dence are  the  colleagues  of  Father  Burke.  In  recognition  of  his  zeal  in  this 
field  Father  Burke  wa*  elevated  to  prelatial  dignity  by  the  Pope  and  as  a 
member  of  the  i^apal  househol  1  he  has  the  title  of  Munaignor. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  Board  forty-six  new  mission  cent^ 
have  been  started  in  the  South.    Over  5,000  new  scholars  have 
added  to  the  list  of  children  who  attend  parochial  schools,  maldj 
the  entire  enrollment  over  16,000  pupils.    The  Board  pays  the  sal: 
of  124  teachers,  besides  paying  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  the  sal 
of  fourteen  priests  engaged,  exclusively,  in  Colored  Missionary  Work. 

A  monthly  magazine,  *'Our  Colored  Missions"  is  published  by  the  BoanJ, 
unf>r  the  direction  of  Monsignor  Burke,  ussisie*.!  I)y  the  priests  of  the  band 
and  by  Rev,  Enward  Flannery  of  Hazard ville,  Conn. 

Priests  having-  charge  of  Mi.^sions  exclusively    i  Josephitea &2 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  ST.  JOSEPH 

Acoarding  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Society  of  St.  Joseph,  wl 
Motherhouae  is  SL  Joseph's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.,  they  have  en- 
mtpd  in  Colored  Work: 

Sixty-two  IViesta  (two  priests  at  the  Catholic  University.) 

Twenty-fiight  seminarianfl  and  55  Students  preparing  themselves  fur  the 
PriesLfaood- 

Sevcaty-aevcn  gisiers  and  2^^  Uy  teachers  at  work  'w  the  dassroonuof  the 
varioaa  schools  af  our  mi^ona  and  3916  pupils. 

Sevmtecn  siaters  in  charge  of  the  domestic  departmcnta  of  our  In&titutions. 

Twielvi3  lay  teachers  engage!  in  thisiostituciona. 

The  following  infltitutiona  are  also  under  their  eare: 

St.  Joseph*.';  SemtojLry,  Baltimore,  Md.,  four  priests,  twenty  eight  semi- 
narians, fivp  sistRrs- 

Epiphany  Apostolic  CoU^e.  Baltimore,  Md.,  four  priests,  fifty-five  stu- 
dents. 

St.  Joaeph^s  College.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  two  priests,  forty  Dtudente.  three 
lay  teachers. 

St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School.  Clayton.  Del.,  two  priests,  eighty  students, 
nine  Instructors,  fivie  Siaters. 

SU  Joseph's  lIome»  Wilmington,  Del.,  eighty-six  boya,  seven  sisters. 

In  Georgia,  the  whole  Negro  work  is  in  charge  of  th'e  Fatherei  of  the  African 
Miafiions.  The  Fathers  of  the  Divine  Word  whose  American  Motherhouso 
is  at  Techny,  HI.,  are  hranching  out  widely  in  this  field  and  have  parishes  and 

'hooU  in  the  central  and  western  sections  of  the  South,     The  Fathers  of 

le  Holy  Ghost,  a  French  community,  have  reoentli'  taken  charge  of  the 

jconri  Negro  Pariah  established  in  New  York  City.  They  also  have  colored 
les  in  Philuiielpliia.  in  the  North  and  In  Louiaiaua.    The  Jesuits  also 

i0sge  in  Negro  Missionary  woHc 


lUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  WORK 
AMONG  NEGROES 

The  first  Colored  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organized 
in  Washington^  D.  C,  in  December,  1853.  Anthony  Bowen,  colored, 
was  the  first  president.     He  worked  in  the  Patent  Office, 

The  second  to  be  organized  was  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina  in 
April.  1866,  and  the  third  in  New  York  City,  February,  1867. 

The  first  colored  student  association  was  organized  at  Howard 
University  in  1869,  E.  V.  C,  Eato,  president  of  the  New  York  City 
Branch,  who  attended  the  Montreal  Convention  in  1867,  was  the 
first  colored  delegate  to  attend  an  international  Y.  M.  C.  A,  Conven- 
tion,    [n  1876  at  the  Toronto  Convention,  General  George  D.  Johnston, 
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an  ex-Confederate  soldier,  was  appointed  the  first  secretary  of  the 

colored  associations. 

Henry  Edwards  Brown,  founder  of  Talladega  College,  was  the  second 
traveling  secretary  of  the  Intwnational  Committee  in  its  work  among  ccAoxd 
men. 

He  Berved  the  committee  from  1879  to  18W,  having  rerfgned  for  tluB  pnr- 
pose  the  presit  ency  of  Talladega  College,  which  he  founded.  \nili:tni  A. 
Hunton  was  the  first  colored  man  to  enter  the  aecretaryahip  of  ttie  Ytmng 
Men's  Chnstian  Association  work.  In  January,  1S8H,  he  was  appointed  the 
General  Secretary  of  the*  Colored  Association  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  In  I&90 
he  succecde<i  Mr.  Brown  as  an  International  Secretary'. 

COLORED  INTERNATIONAL  SEGRETAaiES 

William  A.  Hunton,  on  sick  leav^e. 

Jesse  E.  Moreland,  1816-12th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Administration. 
John  B.  Watson,  140  Henry  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga,,  City  Wort 
Robert  P.  Hamlin,  1816-12th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  City 
Charming  D.  Tobias,  1450  Gwinnett  St.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Student  Wort 
Max  Yergan,  1816.12th  St.,  N,  W,,  Washington,  D.  C^  Student  Wort 

There  are  associations  organized  in  1)0  Negro  educational  institutions. 
These  inclu<:e  practically  all  of  the  more  important  boarding  schools.  Out 
of  an  enrollment  of  9.194  young  men  in  these  institutions,  4.727  are  membsa 
of  the  Voting  Men's  Christian  Association.  There  are  fifty  Negro  city  aaso- 
dalioriA  scattered  over  twenly'three  States.  The  firut  builuing  far  a  student 
a«sot\:utJon  waa  dedicated  at  Hampton  Institute.  Feb.  2,  1913. 

The  y.  M.  C.  A.  work  has  been  established  in  a  number  of  places  m  ron- 
neitiun  \^^th  large  corporate  inciistries  in  which  ntimbens  of  Negroes  are  em- 
ployed. 1  he  company  usually  puts  up  the  builtling  and  pays  the  flecretary. 
Tlie  running  expenses  are  paid  out  of  annual  and  monthly  dues  Such  "Wttrb 
has  been  establittlied  umung  the  Negro  miners  at  Buxton,  la.,  6enham,£y^ 
and  Birmingham,  Ala.,  among  the  lumbermen  at  Vaugfaan,  N.  C.  ana 
Bog&Iuaa.  La.;  and  among  the  5,0U0  Negro  employee*  of  the  Newport  N^ws 
(Vtt.)  ShipbuildinK  Company. 

The  first  and  only  rural  Young  Men's   Christian  AfiBocialion  for 
Negroes  was  organized  in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia  in  1913. 

With  reference  to  County  Work:  An  effort  is  now  being  mot.e  to  employ 
a  colored  man  on  the  State  Staff  of  the  Young  Men's  Chri^oian  AssocuttioD 
of  Virginia  who  M'ill  have  charge,  primarily  of  the  rural  work  among  colored 
men  and  bojn  in  that  state;  but  %\iU  have  a  relation  to  all  oJ  the  work  for 
colore*!  men  an(t  hoys.    This  is  the  first  effort  of  the  kind  ever  i  le 

eountrv'.     If  it  is  suecessiful  it  is  hope«J  that  it  wdl  make  the  ut* 

fir  where  there  is  a  large  eoloreii  population  far  more  ef^cit-ui  &zui 

ftiT  I  it  can  otherwise  be 

[n  recent  years  there  has  been  great  development  in  the  dty  9ecti< 
the  work.    The  gifts  of  large  sums  by  Mr,  Gec»ge  Foster  Pc 
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John  D.  Rockefeller  and  the  interest  and  support  of  ex-Presid«it 
K\seveli  and  ex-President  Taft,  were  important  featiu-es  in  this  de- 
nt.   The  gjeatest  factor,  however,  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Julius 
M,  of  Chicago,  who  in  January.  1911,  announced  that  he  would 
ivc  ._.'»''  to  any  city  in  the  United  States  that  would  provide  the 
jmaiiiing  $75,0(K)  toward  a  $100,000  building  for  the  coloi-ed  Young 
fen's  Christian  Association  work. 

Since  January,  1911,  in  response  to  his  offer.  $555,000  have  been  sub- 
•ibed  by  colored  people  for  the  erection  of  Y,  M.  C.  A.  buildings. 

Six  buildings,  each  costing  $100,000  and  more  have  been  erectetl — The 
Washington,, I>.  C.  building,  dedicated  May  19.  1912,  cost  $100,000.  of 
-whicli  ¥27.000  was  raised  among  the  colored  people.  The  Chicago  building. 
<lKlir.ated  June  15,  1913,  cost  $195,000,  o(  which  thp  colored  people  buI>- 
srribed  $67,000.  This  was  $17,000  more  than  was  requested.  The  India- 
mU'olifl  building,  dedicated  July  6,  1913,  cost  $100,000,  of  which  the  colored 
people  raised  $18,000.  The  Philadelphia  building,  dedicat^^^  January  31, 
19U,  cost  $110,000,  of  which  the  colored  people  subscribed  $25,000.  The 
Kansas  City  building,  dedicated  Nov.  22.  19U,  cost  $100,000.  The  Cin- 
cinnati building,  dedicated  Feb.  6, 1916,  cost  $115,000.  In  addition  to  these 
buildings,  funds  have  already  been  subscribed  for  buildings  to  cost  upwards 
of  $100,000  each,  at  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Nasliville. 
Brooklyn  and  St.  Louis.  In  Atlanta,  the  colored  people  subscribed  $o3,000, 
which  was  $3,000  more  than  was  asked  for.  In  Baltimore  the  colored  people 
started  out  to  raise  $25,000  and  ended  the  campaign  uith  $31,000.  In 
Kansas  City,  the  colored  people  subscribed  $31,000;  in  Cincinnati,  $25,000, 
in  New  York,  $40,000  towards  a  $150,000  building.     In  BrookljTJ,  they 

ibscribed  $21,4B5  in  ten  days;  $33,000,  in  Nashville,  in  nine  days;  and 
$69,000,  in  St.  Louis,  in  ten  days. 

A  number  of  Negroes  have  subscribed  considerable  amounts,  Hcnr>'  W, 
Chase,  u  laborer  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington,  was  the 
first  Negro  to  contribute  the  simi  of  $500  towards  the  Y.  M.  C,  A.  work. 
The  following  persons  contributed  $1,000:  James  M.  Tilgbam,  an  em- 
plo>'ee  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company,  Thomas  Lassiter,  who  conducts 
A  rolling  chair  and  postal  card  business  on  the  Board  Walk  at  Atlantic  City; 
Henry  W.  Troy,  a  mail  carrier,  Los  Angeles:  E.  P.  Roberts,  physician.  New 
York;  Squire  Gamett,  butler.  New  York,  to  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Aasodation;  Wm.  Driskell,  insurance,  Atlanta;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Walker,  busineBS 
jman,  Indianapolis;  Dr.  R.  H.  Boyd,  publisher,  Nashville;  Rev.  H.  Allen 
jyd,  publisher.  Nashville;  Rev.  Preston  Taylor  and  Rev.  William  Beck- 
ham, Nasb\'ille;  A.  F.  Hemdon,  bu.«rineas  man,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  P.  L.  Williams, 
Principal  High  School:  W.  C.  Gordon,  undertaker,  and  W.  L.  Perrj',  phy- 
sician, St.  Louis.  The  largest  single  gifts  were  $1,200  by  Mrs.  Daisy  Mer- 
chant, bu«nesa  woman.  Cincinnati,  $2,500  by  David  T.  Howard,  under- 
taker, Atlanta,  and  $5,000  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Malone,  St.  Louis. 

The  first  Students  Conference  for  the  colored  men's  department  of 
ig  Men's  Christian  Association  was  held  at  Kings  Mountain^ 
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forth  (./arolina.  May  24  to  June  2,  1912.    Twenty-six  colleges  an< 
lormal  schools  were  represented. 
The  purposea  of  the  conference  were: 

(1 )  To  deepen  nnd  strengthen  the  spiritua]  life  of  the  leaders  of  the  Colon^ 
Student  Associations: 

(2)  to  inRtfuct  and  train  them  in  the  best  methods  of  Christian  work; 

(3)  to  promote  an  inspiring  racial,  national  and  world-wide  brotherhood 
consciousness  and  to  work  imitedJy  for  the  common  good,  and 

(4)  to  help  each  student  to  choose  a  life  calling  that  will  enable  him  to 
render  the  largest  possible  service  to  his  fellowmen. 

The  third  Students'  Conference  was  held  at  Kings  Mountain.  M^y  2!-Sl. 
July  8-22,  the  eighth  session  of  the  Chesapeake  Summer  School  was  held  at 
Storer  College,  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  for  the  training  of  colored  aecre- 
taries. 
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StaU  City  Sirm  Numb^ 

Alabama  .      .  Hirmingham .„.,Acipco  Iron  Works 

California Los  Angeles _..... _831  San  Pedro  Street 

Colorado Denver '2^00  Glenarra  Street 

Connecticut New  Haven. ..  lOS  Go ffe  Street 

District  of  Columbia   . .  .Washington    .  .  1S16  12th  Street,  N.  W. 

Georgia.    . Americus.  .yi2  l-SForsythe  Street 

JGeorgia.        Atlanta.  132  Auburn  Avenue 

irgia JVugusta ..Cor.  9th  and  Miller  St. 

iGeorgia - Columbus.    521  IKh  Street. 

niinois . - Chicago . 3763  Wabash  Avenue 

Hinois - ...Evanaton ., Emerson  St.  Dept. 

Illinois   .  .  Normal Colored  \.  M.  C.  A. 

Ixkdiana.  -  Evansville. .  7th  and  Cherry  Sts. 

Indiana .  Indianapolis  .   .450  N.  Senate  Avenue 

Iowa .  Buxton... Y.  M,  C.  A. 

Kansas.    ..      Topeka 406  Kansas  Avenue 

Kansas Wichite 615  N.  MainSt. 

Kentucky .    Louisville 920  West  Chestnut  St. 

Louisiana.    , New  Orleans 2220  Dryades  St. 

Maryland.      «... Baltimore 1619  Druid  Hill  Ave. 

Missouri .Kansas  City. _.1830  Paaeo 

Miasouri St.  Joseph 9161-2  Frederic  Avenue 

Missouri .  St.  Louis 3702  Lawton  Avenue 

New  Jersey .  Atlantic  City _   . .  .1711  Arctic  Avenue. 

New  Jersey  Montclair .622  Bloomfield  Avenue. 

New  Jersey Orange 34  Central  Place. 

New  Jersey Princeton 102  Witherspoon  Street. 

New  York Brooklyn 405  Carlton  Avenue. 

New  York New  York 252  West  63rd  Street. 

North  Carolina  '  Ashevillc V,  M.  I. 

North  Carolina Charlotte Brevard  and  2nd  Sts. 

[oith  Carolina Winston-Salem 870  Cemetery. 
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forth  Carolina Vaughan Y.  M.  C.  A. 

lio Cincinnati 626  West  9th  St. 

■  (>i,H,  ''..NUUit^i.^  IHO  Norrli  5tli  Street. 

Oiiio  i>:i,vroti    .  .">-U  West  nth  Street. 

Ohio..- Springfield  _    200  South  Cent^  St. 

Pennsylvania Philadelphia 1724  Christian  Street 

Pennsylvania  .  .  . .       Pittsburg 1S4T  Center  Avenue. 

South  Carolina.  ...Charleston.,  ...  305  King  Street. 

South  Carolina .        C  olumbia  1213  Taylor  Street, 

Tennessee ^Chattanooga . 120  A.  Street. 

Tonneastv.  - .  -  .„_*..,.Knax\Tlle , , .514  East  Vint*  Avenue. 

Tenneaaee-.i. Memphia . Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Tennessee .Nashville 510  Cedar  Street. 

\1rg'inia.  Newport  News       2300  Madiaon  Street 

Virginia Norfolk - 438  Queen  Street. 

Virginia . ...Portamouth 122  Green  Street. 

Virginia ...Richmond 214  East  Leigh  Street. 

West  Virginia.. , — Bluefield 1432  Scott  Street. 

We8t  Virginia Ramage Y.  M.  C.  A, 


YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTL\N  ASSOCIATION 
WORK  AMONG  NEGROES 

Miss  Eva  D.  Bowles.    Colored  Work  for  Cities,  600  Lexington  Ave,, 

New  York  City. 
Miss  Josephine  Pinyon.  Colored  Work  for  Schools,  600  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 
The  history  of  Association  effort  among  colored  women  under  its 
present  policy  dates  back  eight  years,  but  the  history  of  Association 
beginnings  among  them  extends  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Twentj' 
years  ago  there  were  affiliated  with  the  American  Committee  of  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  seven  Colored  student  Associations. 
Associations  at  Claflin,  Straight,  Tougaloo  Universities,  Spelman 
Seminary,  and  A,  and  M,  College  of  Alabama  became  affiliated  in  the 
early  nineties,  with  what  was  then  the  National  Association  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.  There  are  e\ndences  of  city 
Associations  for  Colored  women  at  a  much  earlier  period.  We  hear  of 
efforts  at  Louisville,  Memphis,  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  other  points.  Dn 
Caroline  Anderson,  the  well-known  daughter  of  William  Still  of  under- 
ground railway  fame,  recounts  the  activities  of  a  flourishing  colored 
Association  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early  seventies. 

When  the  National  Board  was  formed  in  1907,  Mrs.  William  A.  Uunton        | 
waa  appointefl  to  spend  the  winter  of  1907-08  inveatiKating  the  possibilities 
(or  Afiflociatiun  wortt  among  Coloretl  women,  and  intereaiing  men  in  it.    She 
found  fourteen  student  Asffociations  and  four  city  Aasociations.  New  MotU, 
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Hr«)oklyn,  Baltimore  and  Washington.  In  190S,  Mhs  Elizabeth  Ross  was 
appointed  to  be  the  special  worker  for  the  Natiomal  Board  among  Colored 
students.  MisB  Ross  was  succeeiJed  in  1910  by  Misa  Cecelia  HoUoway,  and 
Miss  HoUoway  in  1912,  by  the  prcyjent  student  secretary,  Miss  Josephine 
Pinyon.  In  1910,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ross  Haynca  and  Mrs.  Hunton  began  a 
systematic  and  intenaive  development  of  city  Association  work  among  Colored 
women,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  phice  trained  secretaries  in  local  Asso- 
ciations. In  1913.  Miss  Eva  D.  Bowles  was  appointed  by  the  National 
Board  to  have  special  supervision  for  city  work. 

Student  Work 

The  student  work  has  grown  to  include  organizations  in  one  hun- 
dred schools,  covering  a  territory  of  six  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  twelve  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  east  of  the  Missisippi. 
Fifty-three  of  the  student  Associations  are  affiliated  with  the  National 
organization,  but  all  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Board. 
Week-end  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  unity  of  thought 
and  action  through  discussions  of  technical  work  and  Bible  study  are 
held.  Efforts  during  1915  were  directed  toward  a  ten  days'  sumnw 
conference  to  be  held  during  the  summer  of  1916. 

City  Work 

The  number  of  city  Associations  already  organized  is  seventeen. 
Of  these,  six  are  regularly  affiliated  with  the  National  organization. 
Two  cities  have  provisional  organizations,  and  there  are  three  clubs 
which  are  a  part  of  a  central  Association — Yonkers,  Rochester  and 
Kalamazoo. 

Building  carapaiRns  have  been  held  in  1913  in  New  \  ork  City  for  $100,000, 
Philatielphia.  $50,000,  and  Baltimore,  $10,000.  These  Associations  are  plan- 
ning to  erect  their  new  buildings  within  the  coining  year.  In  November, 
1914,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  raised  $20,000  for  a  new  building  which  was  dedi- 
cated November  21.  1915.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  colored  young  women  who  attend  the  summer  course  at  the  National 
Training  School.  Sixteen  women  have  taken  training  for  city  work,  ThU 
preparation  for  gaining  a  rieflnite  knowledge  of  methods  and  principles  be- 
apeaks  growing  efficiency.  Conferences  for  employed  and  volunteer  workers 
rwulting  in  a  growing  solidarity  of  the  work  have  been  held  in  New  York 
City.  1912;  Baltimore.  1913;  Philadelphia,  1914;  Norfolk,  1914  and  Brook- 
lyn,  1915. 
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NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 
UNION  WORK  AMONG  COLORED  PEOPLE 

[ational    Superintendent,    Mrs.    Eliza    E.    Peterson.    Texarkana, 


Associates,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sexton,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Mrs.  Phoebe  AUen^ 
lincinnaii,  O. 

Advisory  Committee  on  College  Work:  President,  Miss  Mary 
A-  Lynch,  Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ross  Haynes,  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wurk  ftmong  colored  people  became  a  separate  department  in  1&8I,  with 
Mrs.  Jane  M.  Kenney.  of  Michigan,  as  superintendent.  Mra.  Frances  E, 
HfirfnT,  of  Ponnsylvania,  became  superintendent  in  1mh3,  and  continued  to 
till  the  position  until  1890.  In  1891  Mra.  J.  £.  Ray,  of  North  Carolina,  was 
a  committee  on  "Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Work  for  Colored  People." 
In  1895,  Mrs.  Lucy  Thurman,  of  Michigan,  became  superintendent  of  the 
colored  work.  She  continued  in  this  position  until  1903,  when  she  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  superintendent,  Mrs.  Eliza  G.  Peterson. 

The  W.  C,  T.  XJ.  work  among  colored  people  is  carried  on  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Georgia. 
DlinoiB.  Indiana,  Iowa,  New  York,  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Mao'- 
land,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey*  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pumisylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas,  and  West  Virginia.  The 
colored  women  are  organised  into  local  imions,  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Louisiana,  North  Cnrolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  West 
Virginia,  they  have  separate  State  organizations  with  their  own  State  officers. 
Many  colored  women  belong  to  mixed  unions.  Altogether,  the  colored  mem- 
bership in  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  about  6.000. 

Texas  has  the  largest  paid  W.  C.  T.  U.  membership  among  colored 
women  of  the  United  States.  The  city  with  the  largest  paid  membership 
is  Nashville,  Tenn.  Prairie  View  Stale  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
prairie  View,  Texas,  has  the  largest  young  peoplf'H  branch  among  colored 
in  the  United  States.  This  branch  lias  150  young  women  who  arc  paid-up 
members. 
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INTEimATlONAL  SITNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

WORK  OF  THE   AMERICAN  BAPTIST   PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY  AMONG  NEGROES 

This  society  has  carried  on  such  work  since  emancipation. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  maintained  six  Sunday  Schi 
workers  among  ct)kjred  people  in  Alabama,  North  Carolina,   Sout! 
Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia.    These  workers  held  Sunday  Sch< 
Conventions,    Bible   Institutes  and   delivered   addresses   to   Sun< 
Schools  and  Churches.    They  visited  the  past  year  over  800  Sunday 
Schools  and  Churches.     The  names  of  these  workers  and    their  tiel< 
are  as  follows: 

S.N.Vass^D.  D.,Box.430.  Raleigh, N.C.,  General Superintendentof  Negro 
Work  of  Uie  Society  tliroughout  the  United  States. 

D.  A,  Scott,  D.  D.,  Auatin,  Texan,  State  Sunday  School  Miaaionary  for 
Texas. 

L.  W.  Calloway,  D.  D..  Selma,  Ala..  State  Sunday  School  Miasionary  for 
Alabama. 

E.  R.  Roberts.  D.  D.,  Florence,  S.  C,  State  Sunday  School  Missionar/  for 
South    Carolina. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Walker.  Gloucester,  Va.,  State  Sunday  School  Missionary  for 
Vii^inia. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Talley,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  State  Sunday  School  Missionary  for 
North    Carolina. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY  AND  THE  NEGRO 

The  Salvation  Army  is  makiiig  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Negro 
mainly  through  Negroes  who  are  being  trained  in  the  Salvation  Ari 
Workers'  School  in  New  York  City.    Only  a  few   Negroes   thus 
have  gone  through  this  school.    As  they  finish,  they  are  sent  in  to 

mth.    At  present,  work  is  being  conducted  exclusively  among  Ne^ 
in  "Washington,  D.  C. ;  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

WORK  AMONG  NEGROES  BY  THE  INTERNATION. 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

Believing  that  the  colleges  and  the  normal  schools  should  be  the 

of  supply  for  efficient  Sunday  School  teachers  in  the  local  churcl 
the  committee  on  work  among  Negroes  of  the  International  Sundaj 
School  Association  appointed  Dr.  H.  C.  Lyman,  78  East  Mitchell 
Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  introduce  in  these  schools  a  special  cou 
for  the  training  of  Sunday  School  teachers.     "Beginning  in  1911  wil 
the  five  colleges  in  Atlanta  the  interest  has  gradually  grown  unl 
Sunday  School  teacher  training  has  been  presented  in  practically 
of  the  263  Boarding  Schools  that  carry  six  or  more  teachers.    Recog- 
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dlion  of  the  need  for  better  teachers  in  the  local  Sunday  Schools  was 

int.    The  fine  body  of  students  in  the  colleges  is  the  logical  source 

>f  supply.    They  are  the  natuiiil  leaders.    Enlistment,  in  a  specific 

rork  for  the  practical  betterment  of  the  home  church  appeals  to  them. 

►mmunity  betterment  may  be  realized  by  working  for  the  younger 

leration  through  the  Sunday  School.    There  is  no  better  guarantee 

lat  these  college  students  will  become  permanent  factors  in  the  local 

shurches.    The  results  have  more  than  justified  the  efforts.    Two 

luntlreil  teachers  training  classes  have  been  organized.    The  eni'ollment 

these  classes  for  1915-1916  was  3060.     In  forty-seven  schools  this 

rork  is  required  and  regular  credit  given  for  it. 

lu  adilition  to  the  work  done  in  the  colleges  a  Training  School  for  the 
leatiera  of  thc9<»  teacher  training  classes  was  held  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
with  an  enrollment  of  forty-seven,  representing  nineteen  institutions.  Co- 
operation between  the  white  Sunday  School  workers  and  the  colored  has 
tiern  established  at  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Louisville.  FCy.:  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  Six  other  cities  have  given  encouragement  that  it  will  be 
I'onB.  "Wlienever  the  white  people  hare  a  special  School  of  Methods  they 
give  the  same  work  by  the  same  speakers  to  the  colored  Sunday  School 
fforker-s  of  the  commiin!t>'.  Rev.  R.  A.  Scott,  Rev.  E.  C  Page  and 
Prof.  K.  D.  Reddick  have  been  appointed  AjBociate  State  Secretaries 
in  Mississippi,  West  Virginia  and  Georgia  respectively.  These  are 
efficient  and  trained  men.  Their  work  is  closely  supervised  by  the 
General  Secretaries  of  the  State  Sunday  School  Associations  and  their  t^ 
ports  ore  passed  upon  by  the  State  executive  committees.  Their  salaries 
are  Urgely  paid  by  the  white  state  associations.  Kentucky,  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  state  associations  have  signilied  a  purpose  to  inaugurate  a 

r.iJar  c(K}pertttive  work  as  soon  aa  efficient  men  are  found  for  the  positions. 
Summer  si-iioola  at  state  institutions  have  been  visited  in  North  Carolina, 
\'irginia  and  West  Virginia.  In  this  waj»  about  four  hundred  rural  school 
teachers  have  been  reached  eachj-ear  and  enlisted  in  more  aggressive  and 
i'Micient  Sunday  School  methods.  Because  of  the  work  done  in  the  colleges 
four  of  the  denominations  have  stressed  the  Sunday  School  teaclier  training 
work.  The  Baptists,  the  African  Methodists  and  the  African  Methodist  Ziorm 
have  regularly  apj)ointcd  superintendents  for  this  work.  The  Colored 
Metlu)t4i.^t3and  the  Africjin  Moth(Kli.st  Zions  have  formally  ai>proved  nf  the 
teacher  training  as  a  regular  part  of  their  Sunday  School  program, 

T)ie  Committee  on  Work  among  Negroes  la: 

Homer  C.  Lyman.  Superintendent,  73  East  Mitchell  Street.  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
W.  N.  Hartshorn,  Chairman,  Boston,  Mas?.;  R.  M.  Weaver,  Corinth,  Miss.; 
Rev.  John  K.  White,  D.  D.,  Anderson,  S.  C;  A.  Trioischinann,  Crossett, 
Ari'..;  W.  A.  Eudhly,  Middletown,  Ohio;  Dr.  Joseph  Broughlon,  Atlanta, 
Gu.;  C.  C.  Stoll.  Louisville.  Ky.:  J.  M.  Broughton.  Jr.,  Raleigh.  N.  C;  H. 
B.  Minium.  JacOaonville.  Fla.;  M.  H.  Wolf.  Dallas,  Tex.;  Pres.  J.  D.  Uam- 
monc,  D.  D..  Augusta,  Ga.;  Pres.  R.  W.  McGranahan,  D.  D,,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.:  Pres.  C.  K.  Meserve.  LL.  D.,  Raleigh.  N.  C;  E.  K.  Warren,  Thr** 
.Oak*.  Midi.;  H.  J.  Nemz,  Pittaburgh,  Pa. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
AMONG  NEGROES 

This  society  has  had  some  general  work  among  the  Kegroes 
Virginia  for  several  years.  Recently  it  inaiigurated  the  policy  of 
placing  a  missionary  in  connection  with  an  industrial  school  in  which 
he  teaches  the  Bible  and  Simday  School  normal  class  work  on  two  days 
of  each  week  and  spends  the  remaining  part  of  the  week  in  paste 
visitation  and  in  organizing  the  work  in  the  adjacent  territory. 

These  new  schools  orKainzedl:»y  the  missionary  are  placed  under  the  care  ol 
officers  and  teachers,  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  student 
body  who  have  been  under  his  instruction.  Work  of  this  kind  is  carried  on 
at  Fort  Valley  Hi^h  and  Industrial  School,  Fort  Valley,  Geor^a;  Prentiss 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  at  Prentiss,  Mississippi;  Bettts  Academy, 
Trenton,  S.  C;  Voorhees  Industrial  School,  Denmark,  S.  C.  and  Utica  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute,  Utica,  Miaraasippi.  The  American  Sunday 
School  Union  is  deeply  interested  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  Negroes  of  the 
Soutii  and  is  seeking  to  cooperate  with  every  agency  looking  toward  their 
mora]  and  religious  betterment.  The  headquarters  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union  are  KS16  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The 
officersare:  Martin  h.  Finckel,  President;  William  H.  Hirst,  Kecording  Secre- 
tary; John  E.  Ste^-enson,  Treasurer;  George  P.  Williams,  p.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions  and  in  charge  of  the  work  among  Negroes:  Edwin  W.  Rice,  D. 
D.,  Editor  of  Publications;  James  McConaughy.  Managing  Editor. 

WORK  AMONG  NEGROES  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD 
OF  PUBUCATION  AND  SABBATH  SCHOOL  WORK 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  began 
its  mission  Sunday  School  work  among  Negroes  in  the  South  in  1890. 
Since  that  time  more  than  3088  schools  have  been  organized.  Out 
them  236  churches  have  grown. 

The  aim  is  two-fold:  Missionary  and  Educational.  It  ia  the  duty  of  the 
missionary  to  ^iKit  the  homes  in  ^'hich  the  children  arc  not  attending  church 
or  Sunday  School  and  distribute  retJ^ious  literature,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  ministers  to  the  reU^ous  life  nf  that  home.  If  it  is  poftsihle.  he  orginizea 
a  Sunday  SchiX)l»  pr«>vide*  it  with  the  necessary  literature,  and  subseuuentiy 
foflters  the  growth  and  deN-^lopment  of  this  school. 

At  the  same  time,  tliis  niissionao'  is  ministering  to  the  educational  life  and 
development,  not  only  of  the  mission  Sahbath  School  under  his  care,  but  of 
all  the  Nepro  Presbyterian  Sabbath  Schools  within  the  territory  assigned  to 
him. 

The  Board  at  present  has  thirteen  Negro  missionaries  working 
the  South.    They  have  377  Sunday  Schools  under  their  care,  withj 
membership  of  14,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  is  Alexander  Henry,  D.  D.,  410  Withorspoon 
BuiJning,  Philadelphia.    The  General  Superintendent  of  Misaiona  la  John 
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Af .  Somerndike,  Witfaerspoon  Building,  Philadelphia.  Thrre  are  two  Nrgro 
■ict  Supcrintendente,  George  T.  DiUard,  D.  D.,  2019  Mnrion  Str«;t,  Co- 

imbia,  S.  C,  and  A.  B.  McCoy,  D.  D.,  4l.s  Foreyth  Street.  Americus,  Oa. 

'he  names  and  addresses  of  the  other  Negro  workrre  are:  Mr.  L.  P.  Berry, 
^■421  Pine  Street.  Chattanoo^,  Tenn.;  Rev.  Henry  C  Cousins,  Lima,  Okla.; 
Rev.  W.  T.  Fraaier.  Walterboro,  S.  C;  Rev.  E.  C.  Haraes,  199  Irwin  Street, 

itlanU,  Ga.:  }4t,  William  H.  Jackson,  Box  763,  Newbern,  N.  C:  Rev.  W.  L. 

Letz,  Sumter.  S.  C;  Rev.  Vanhom  Murray,  Box  6  C,  R,  F.  D.  2,  West 

'oint.  Miss.;  Rev.  W.  A.  "Vancey,  355  North  Holbrook  Street.  DanviUe,  V«,; 

>.  I.  M.  Martin.  2001  E.  College  Avenue,  rrrpon^boro,  N.  C;  Mr.  W.  F.  De- 
Bardeleben,  920  West  Chestnut  Street,  Louisville.  Ky. 
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EDUCATION 

EDUCATION  BKFORE  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

1620.  About  this  time  the  first  public  school  in  Virginia  was  es- 
tablished for  Indians  and  Negroes. 

1701.  A  society  was  organized  in  England  to  carry  the  gospd  and  its 
teachings  to  the  Indians  and  Negroes  in  America. 

1704.  Elias  Neau  established  a  private  school  for  Indians  and  Negro 
slaves  in  New  York  City. 

1745.    The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 

established  a  school  for  Negroes  in  Charleston. 
750.    The  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon,  an  ex-slaveholder,  established  in 
Talbot  County,  Maryland,  a  school  for  poor  white  and  Negro 
children. 

1750.  An  Evening  school  for  Negroes  was  established  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  Quaker  AboHtionist,  Anthony  Benezet. 

1763.  A  manual  labor  school  for  Indians  and  Negroes  was  established 
in  Hyde  County,  North  Can)lina,  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

1786.  The  New  York  African  free  school  established.  Afterward 
became  the  first  public  school. 

1798.  Negroes  of  Boston  established  a  private  school.  White  friends 
gave  it  assistance.  In  1805.  the  school  was  moved  to  the  Afri- 
can Meeting  House.  In  1800  sixty-six  colored  children  pre- 
sented a  petition,  to  the  school  commissioners  of  Boston,  for  a 
school  for  their  benefit.  It  was  not  granted;  the  public  schools 
were  open  to  them.  In  1820  the  city  established  a  Negro  pri- 
mary school. 

February  6. — Robert  Pleasants,  of  Henrico  County,  Virginia, 
left,  by  will»  a  schoolhouse  and  350  acres  of  land  in  that  county 
to  be  used  "forever  or  so  long  as  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
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1832. 


S35. 


1837. 


1849. 
1854. 


1856. 


Friends  in  that  coiinty  may  think  it  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  and  descendants  of  those  who  have  been  emand- 
pated  by  me,  or  other  black  children  whom  they  think  proper 
to  admit/* 

St.  Frances  Academy  for  Colored  Girls  was  established  at 
Baltimore  by  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence,  a  colored  wom- 
an's society  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Prudence  Crandall,  ayoung  Quaker  school  teacher,  was  mobbed 
at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  for  venturing  to  open  a  school  for  colored 
children.  The  State  of  Connecticut  passed  a  special  law 
making  it  a  crime  to  open  a  school  for  Negroes  in  that  State. 

July  3. — The  building  of  the  Noyes  Academy  of  Canaan,  New 
Hampshire,  which  had  opened  its  doors  to  colored  students  was 
removed  from  the  town  by  a  committee  of  three  hundred  citi- 
zens and  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen. 

T\Tiat  is  now  the  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers  at 
Cheyney,  Pa.,  near  Philadelphia,  was  started  with  funda 
($10,000)  left  by  the  will  of  Richard  Humphries,  an  ex-slave- 
holder. 

Avery  College  was  established  at  Allegheny,  Pa. 
January  1. — Ashmun  Institute  was  founded  by  the  Presbyteri- 
ans at  Hinson^'ille,  Chester  County,  Pa.;  name  changed    to 
Lincoln  University  in  1866. 

August  30. — Wilberforce  University  was  started  by  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  as  a  school  for  Negroes.  On  the  10th 
of  March,  1863,  it  was  sold  to  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  since  has  been  the  leading  educational  institution 
of  that  denomination. 
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1798. 


1807. 


Primus  Hall,  of  Boston,  opened  in  his  home  the  first  sepat 
school  for  colored  children  in  Massachusetts.     It  was  taught 
there  until  1806. 
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George  Bell,  Nicholas  Franklin  and  Moses  Liverpool,  three 
colored  men,  erected  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  first  schoolhouse 
in  that  city  for  colored  children.  No  one  of  these  men  could 
read  or  write.  They  had  lived  as  slaves  in  Virginia  but  had 
learned  that  education  was  an  important  thing,  They  secured 
a  white  teacher  for  their  school. 
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Maria  Becraft,  born  1805,  a  noted  teacher  of  the  District 
Columbia,  opened  a  school  for  colored  girls  at  Georgetown. 
In  1827,  at  Georgetown,  the  first  seminary  for  colored  girls  in 
the  District  was  established  and  Miss  Becraft  was  made  prin- 
cipal. She  continued  at  the  head  of  this  school  until  1831,1 
when  she  entered  the  convent  at  Baltimore  for  colored  sister*. 
Hei*e  she  was  known  as  Sister  Aloyons, 

1823.  Louisa  Parke  Coston,  when  nineteen  years  old  established  at 
Washington  a  school  for  colored  children.  She  conducted  the 
school  with  success  until  her  death  in  1831.  Her  sister  Martha, 
then  took  charge  of  the  school  and  conducted  it  until  about] 
1839. 

\^'i]liam  Womiley  established  a  school  in  Washington  for 
colored  children  for  which  he  made  great  sacrifices. 
During  a  riot  the  schoolhouse  of  John  F.  Cook  was  destroyed 
by  fire  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Cook  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  early  colored  teachers 
in  Washington.  The  next  year  he  returned  and  opened  his 
school  on  a  larger  scale.  He  remained  in  charge  until  his 
death  in  1855  when  his  sons,  John  F.,  and  George  F.  T..  took 
up  their  father's  work. 

Rev.  Hiram  S.  Gilmore  founded  the  Cincinnati  Colored  High 
School. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Owen 
T,  B.  Nickens,  a  public-spirited  Negro,  established  public 
schools  for  colored  children  in  that  State. 

1853.  First  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers  established  in  New 
York  City.  John  Peterson,  a  colored  man  who  had  beea 
teaching  for  a  long  time  in  the  public  schools  was  made  principal. 

1864.  Mrs.  Cordelia  A.  Attwell,  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  main- 
tained in  Philadelphia  a  private  school,  became  the  first  colored 
t^eacher  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  that  city.  Her  school  was  made 
a  part  of  the  public  school  sj^tem  and  she  was  made  principal. 
In  1866,  she  helped  to  establish  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  first 
colored  high  school  in  that  State.  While  there  she  married  the 
Re\-.  Joseph  S.  Attwell,  an  Episcopal  minister.  (See  sketch  of  i 
under  Noted  Negro  Preachers.)  After  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Attwell  continued  in  educational  work  and  was  for  a  time  prin- 
cipal of  a  parochial  school  in  Petersburg,  Virginia;  principal  of 
a  public  school  in  Savannah.  Georgia,  and  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm,  Gcrmantown,  Pennsylvania. 
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KDUCATIONAL  POLICY  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  THE 
RECONSTRUCTION  PERIOD 

The  First  Sdwols 

On  September  17,  1861,  the  American  Missionary  Association  es- 
tablished at  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia,  the  first  day  school  among  the 
Freedmen.  Mary  S.  Peake,  a  colored  woman,  was  the  teacher.  This 
school  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Hampton  Institute  and  was  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  general  education  of  the  Negro  in  the  South. 

-  In  1862.  schools  were  established  at  Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  and  Newjiort 
News,  Virginia;  Newbem  and  Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina  and  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina.  On  November  11,  1862.  Col.  John  Eaton,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Grant,  assumed  the  general  supervision  of  Freeimen  in 
Arkansas.  Schools  were  immediately  established.  After  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  of  Januarj^  1.  1863.  Negro  schools  were  establishei  in  all  parts 
of  the  South  occupied  by  the  Federal  armies.  SchooU  in  Virginia.  Nirth 
Carolina,  Soutb  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  multiplied. 

Freedmen*  8  Bureau 

March  3,  1865,  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau  was  created,  and  the  edu( 
tion  of  the  Freedmen  became  one  of  its  special  objects,  until  1870,  wh< 
the  Bureau  was  discontinued. 

In  five  years  the  Bureau  established  4,239  schools;  employed  9,3< 
teachers  and  instructed  247,333  pupils  and  expended  for  educatioif 
$3,r321,936;  the  benevolent  associations  cooperating  with  the    Biieai 
expended  $1,572,287.     In  addition,  the  freedmen  during  the  five  yi 
of  the  Bureau's  life,  raised  and  expended  for  their  education  $785.70( 
Higher  education  for  the  Negro  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  th< 
Bureau.    It  assisted  in  establishing  the  following  institutions: 


Atlanta  Baptist  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Biddie  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Claflin  University.  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Fislc  University.  Na3h\ille,  Tenn. 
Koward  University,  Washington,  D. 
Uust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 


C. 


Scotia  Seminary,  Concord,  N.C. 
Shaw  University,  Raleii^h,  N.  C. 
Straight  University,  New  Orleans, 
Talladega  College.  TaUadeg.i.  Ala. 
Tougaloo  University.  Tougaloo.  Mi 
Virginia  Union  University,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 


In  many  instances  there  was  opposition  among  the  white  people  of 
the  South  to  the  education  of  the  freedmen.  In  no  one  of  the  States, 
however,  did  this  opposition  become  widely  organized.  On  the  other 
handp  many  of  the  former  masters  assisted  in  establisliing  scliools  foj 
the  freedmen  and  became  their  teachers.  A  number  of  such  instan< 
are  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Preedmen's  Bureau  for  1867. 
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At  Oc&la,  Ilorida,  this  report  mentintis  that  E.  J.  Harris,  one  of  ttie  oldest 
and  most  respected  citizens  ctf  the  town  doiiatfiii  the  lot  on  which  was  erected 
lA  church  and  school  for  the  fretMmen.     L.  A.  Ragsdale,  a  weulthy  and  in- 

lential  citizen  of  Meridian,  Mitsissippi.  gave  sites  For  a  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist church  and  also  for  a  school  house  for  the  freedmen.  Six  miles  out  from 
Meridian,  a  white  lady  on  her  own  account  hud  a  school  of  ninet>'  freedmcn. 
At  Canton,  Mississippi,  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Dnine,  a  Baptist  minister  of  fine  repu- 
tation and  broad  infiuei^ce,  or^nized  a  BChooI  (or  the  freedmen. 

G.  L,  Ebprhart,  the  Stale  Superintendent  of  Kdno^tion  under  the  Kreed- 
men'ft  Bureau  of  Geor^.  rejKirted  in  18G7  that  he  received  so  many  appli- 
cations from  white  people  of  the  State  to  teach  in  Nepo  schools  that  he  had 
»pared  a  printed  letter  with  which  to  answer  them.  "The  applicants,"  he 
lid, "included  lawyers,  physicians,  editors,  ministers,  and  all  classes  of  white 
people."  C.  W.  Buckley.  StAte  Superintendent  of  EMucation  for  Alabama 
under  the  f>ee<lmen*s  Bureau,  reported  thissame  year  that  "no  difficulty  is 
now  exiwrienced  in  getting  compelMtit  Southern  persons  who  are  willing  to 
teach  cotonKl  schools.  Among  those  already  employed  are  graduates  of 
the  State  University  and  men  who  have  been  county  superintendents  of 
education." 

That  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  South  favored  Negro  edu- 
tion  It  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  public  school  systems  for  all  the 
lildren  established  by  the  reconstruction  governments  of  the  several 
ites.  were  in  every  instance  continued  when  these  governments 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  former  masters.  Common  schools  for 
Negroes  became  a  part  of  the  educational  policy  of  the  South, 

RBKKRENCES:     J  W- AK^ord.  Foarlh  Srml-Amiual  Report  on   ScliwU  for   Fnwd- 
hmd,  1667:  dbtUi  Sctui-Annual  Kft>ort  uo  9r.h(Kil»rur  Kmedmon,  ISGS. 

NEGRO  SCHOOLS    UNDER  THE  KRKEDMEN'S  BUREAU 
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BENEVOLENT  AGENCIES  WHICH  CO-OPER.\TED  WITH  THE 
FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU 

American   Missionary  Association  organized  September  3,  1846, 
Tl)e  first  school  for  the  freedmen  was  estiiblishe*]  by  this  associatioj 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  September  17,  1861.     In  this  school  the  fii 
experiment   among  the   freedmen   in   industrial  e<lucation  was  made. 
Out  of  it  grew  the  Hampton  Institute. 

The  Asijodiition  e^uMiahed  Fisk  University,  Atlanta  University,  also 
DOfmal  schools  at  Churle^iton,  S.  C:  Macon.  Ga.;  Talladega  and  Mobile,  Ala. 
and  high  schools  at  Wihnington,  and  Beaufort,  N.  C;  Savannah.  Ga.;  Mem- 
phis ujid  Chattanooga.  Tenn.;  and  Louisville.  Ky.  The  associfttionV  re- 
ceipu  for  the  Freedofien  in  1867  were  $334,500  in  csah  and  |90,000  worth  ol 
doching  and  supplies.  The  headquarters  of  the  Assodation  was  at  63  John 
Street,  New  York:  Rev.  George  Whipple,  D.  D.,  corresponding  secretary. 

The  American  Freedmen's  Union  Commission.    This  commission 
united  in  its  orgimization,  with  the  excpption  nf  the  Americun  Mi 
sionary  Association,  the  undenominational  PVeedmen's  Aid  Societij 
of  the  country. 

A  general  desire  to  act  for  the  poor  of  the  South  without  reference  to  color 
had  originated  what  was  called  the  American  Union  Commission.  Its  prin- 
cipal aim  was  to  benefit  the  ignorant  white  population.  A  central  commis- 
sion  for  all  societies  working  in  the  South  was  felt  to  be  desirable.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1864.  the  friends  of  the  freedmen  in  New  York  united  with  the  Ameri- 
can Union  Commission  and  formed  the  American  Freedmen's  and  Union 
Commission.  At  fin?t  the  Western  societies  did  not  cooperate.  On  the 
16th  of  May,  1866,  however,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  met  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  formed  the  American  Preed- 
rtten's  Union  Commission.  Its  object,  as  stated  in  the  constitution,  was 
'*to  aid  and  cooperate  with  the  people  of  the  Sovith  without  distinction  of  race 
or  color  in  the  improvement  of  their  condition  upon  the  basis  of  induatry, 
education,  freeilom  and  Christian  morality.'*  In  1868  the  commission 
smstained  45S  schools.  The  headquarters  of  the  commission  was  ni  30 
Ve»ey  Street,  New  Y'ork;  J.  Miller  McKim,  corresponding  secretary. 

The  New  England  Branch  of  the  Freedmen's  Union  Commissior 
Organized  at  Boston,  February  7,  1862.  At  first  called  the  Boatoi 
Educational  Commission. 

On  tl>e  .Iril  of  March,  leas  than  four  weeks  after  its  organization,  the  com- 
mission seiit  thirly-une  teachers  and  superintendents  to  Port  Royal.  South 
Carolina.  During  the  first  year  of  its  organization  seventy-two  teachers 
were  sent  to  Port  Ro>*al.  and  four  each  to  Craney  Island,  Norfolk  and  Wash- 
ington. The  growth  of  the  work  of  the  commission  c-aused  auxiliaries  to  be 
organi?,pfl.  In  1H6X  there  were  200  auxiliary  societies,  seventy  of  which 
supported  teachers  and  the  others  nused  small  amounts  and  sent  their  con- 
tributions directly  to  the  Commission.    In  1866  the  New  England  Branch 
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supported  l^  teachers  who  gave  instruction  to  10,000  pupils.  Ita  schooU 
were  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Maryland.  Virg^inia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  CnxoUna,  and  Georgia.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  Commis- 
iiion  to  January  1,  1868,  amounted  to  $240,420.81,  besides  clothing  and 
ippllee  to  the  estimated  vaJue  of  S1GK900,  The  headqxiartcrs  of  the  Com 
lission  vras  at  S  Studio  Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Robert  F.  Wallcut, 
general  secretary. 

Tbe  New  York  Branch  of  the  American  FVeedmen's  Union  Com- 
mission.   It  was  first  organized  as  the  National  Freedmen's  Relief 
^iation  February  20,  1862. 

The  first  year  of  its  organization  it  supported  thirty-four  teachers  mainly 
in  South  Carolina,  and  expended  $5,420^2.  besides  sending  large  quantities 
of  clothing  and  lioolcs  to  the  freedmen.  In  186G  this  commission  supporte^i 
125  schools  in  difTt'ivnt  parta  of  the  South,  wth  14.048  pupils  and  222  teach- 
ers, BiHirifs  educiitional  work,  during  that  year  for  the  relief  of  the  physical 
wants  of  the  freedmeu,  the  association  received  and  distrihutMl  supplies  to 
the  value  of  $19-1.667.73.  Their  total  receipts  for  the  year  was  nearly 
$•340,000.  The  commission's  headquarters  was  30  Veaey  Street.  New  "i  ork; 
Rev.  Crammond  Kennedy,  secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  American  Freedmen's  Union  Com- 
ission.    First  organized  as  the  Port  Royal  Relief  Committee,  March, 
iS62.    Afterwards  became  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Freedmen's 
Jlief  Association. 

During  the  tirst  two  years  of  its  existence  this  commission  expended  $48,459- 
SS  in  cash,  besides  collecting  and  distributing  $10,000  worth  of  clothing  and 
Other  needful  articles.  Sixty-five  teachers  were  employed.  Its  schools  were 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Virginia.  Maryland,  Tenncsaec,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  cx>mmiasion  ejcppjid©d 
monthly  in  support  of  its  schools  from  $3,500  to  $4,000.  In  October,  1865, 
.there  uiis  organized,  in  some  sense  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Pennsylvania 
iSrunch,  the  Philadelphia  Woman's  Central  Branch  of  the  American  Freed- 
mpti'ii  Aid  Coramiasion.  From  October.  1865,  to  October,  1866,  this  auxil- 
iary raiaefl  $S,347.75,  and  during  the  same  time  packed  and  forwarded  for 
the  benefit  of  the  freedmen,  186  boxes  of  clothing  valued  at  about  $35,000. 
Both  branches  had  their  headquarters  at  711  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia- 
The  corresponding  secretary  of  the  former  was  Robert  R.  Corson;  of  the 
latter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Parrish. 

The  Baltimore  Association  for  the  Moral  and  Educational  Improve- 
ment  of  the  colored  people.    Orgatiized  in  1864.    During  1866  its 
;eipts  were  $58,608.50,  of  which  $20,000  were  frwn  the  mayor  and 
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:ity  council  of  Baltimore  and  $23,371.14  from  the  colored  people  of  the  ^J 

In  1868  the  colored  people  in  Maryland  built,  at  their  own  ^M 

,  from  lumber  furnished  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  50  school-  ^^ 

and  had  30  others  in  course  of  erection.    T  hev  were  said  to  com- 
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pare  favorably  with  the  country  schoolhouses  throughout  the  State/ 
The  Baltimore  Association  in  1868  supported  73  schools  Vpdth  an  en- 
rollment of  5.000  scholars.  In  that  year  it  provided  a  normal  school 
building  in  Baltimore  with  accommodations  for  150  pupils.  The 
headquarters  of  the  association  were  7  and  11  Tyson  Building,  Balti- 
more, Joseph  M.  Gushing,  corresponding  Secretary.  I 

The  Northwestern  Branch  of  the  American  Freedmen's  Union 
Commission,  Organized  in  the  summer  of  1864  as  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Commission.  It  supported  50  teachers.  The  commission's  head- 
quarters was  15  Lombard  Block,  Chicago,  William  F.  Mitchell,  cor- 
responding secretary. 

Michigan  Branch  of  the  Freedmen's  Union  Commission.  This 
society  was  organized  soon  after  the  war  began  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
ing for  the  large  number  of  destitute  colored  orphan  children  in  the 
seceded  States. 

A  home  was  established  in  Michigan  where  they  nughl  be  cared  for  at  less 
expense  than  they  could  be  in  the  Scmth.  The  support  of  the  home  ab- 
sorbed all  the  funds  of  the  commission  until  the  close  of  the  year  1866.  la 
1867,  teachers  were  sent  to  South  Carolina,  VLrginia  and  Louisiana.  The 
headquarters  of  the  commission  was  at  D.*troit.  S.  S.  Chase,  corresponding 
secretary. 

The  Western  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,  organized  in  the  winter, 
of  1862  to  give  physicial  relief  to  the  freedmen. 

In  186^  the  commission  sent  a  few  tsachers  to  the  camps  of  colored  troops 
in  Mississippi.  In  1S64-65  it  expendcnl  for  sfhoola.  etc;.,  $26,12S,  and  for 
physical  relief  $101,049.  That  year  the  commission  had  (ifty -eight  teachers 
in  the  South  at  the  following  points  Cairo,  III.;  Columbus,  Ky.;  Island  No. 
10,  Mempliis,  Preaident'b  Island,  Camp  HoIlySprinEs.  Fort  Donebon, 
Clarksville,  Providence,  Gallatin,  Nashville,  Murfrecsboro,  Tenn.;  Heleni 
and  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Goodrich's  Landing.and  Millilcen's  Bend,  La.:  VicL«-* 
biirg  and  Nat<!hez,  Miss.;  and  in  several  colored  regiments  and  on  a  few 
plantations. 

In  1865  the  friends  of  the  freedmen  in  Great  Britain  cooperatel  and  en- 
abled the  Commission  to  support  eighty  teachers  in  the  fiell.  In  IS66  67 
the  Commission  expended  for  e^lucation  and  physical  relief  $223,939.37. 
A  portion  of  these  funds  was  for  a  temporary  home  near  Cincinnati  for  chil- 
dren and  deijrepit  and  superannuate.!  persons.  In  the  autumn  of  IS6G  this 
sodety  united  its  agency  and  otTi«»  wor!<  in  the  American  Mlanionary  A«( 
ciatiqn.  The  headquarters  of  the  Commission  was  Cincinnati:  Rev.  Thcnas 
Kennedy,  corresponding  secretary. 

National  Freedmen's  Relief  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbij 
lOi^ganized  April  9,  1862.     Its  object  was  mainly  to  pro%nde  for  thj 
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lily  wants  of  the  fugitives  arriving  in  large  numbers  at  the  capital, 
improve  the  condition  of  those  remaining  there  permanently. 

AfCei  «iinls,  fn  addition  to  the  above,  the  association  defended  the  I«fca) 

right*  of  Frt.'oiirnen  in  the  cowrta  and  rescued  them  from  slave  catchers, 
Thp  iijtjtonniion  alw  established  schools  for  colored  people  in  the  city.  The 
'  i  by  the  assonaiion  November  23,  1S63.    Soon  after- 

^  w-ere  reported  with  800  pupilfl  and  nine  ex-ening  schools 
with  i.uou  pupils.  The  beadquartera  was  Room  112,  Indian  Bureau;  N. 
Duboiu.  corresponding  seartarj'. 

The  Soldiers*  Memorial  Society  of  Boston  organized  at  the  close  of 
le  war  as  a  continuation  of  the  New  England  Branch  of  the  Sanitary 
;ommis5ion. 

It  devoted  its  labors  to  the  distribution  of  clothing  and  supplies  throughout 

the  South,  especially  in  Alexandria,  Richmond,  Hampton.  Marker's  Island, 

Jd  Charleston.     It  also  fumiaheii  supplies  to  orplian  asylums,  both  white 

id  colored.     It  support^l  refugee  srliools  in   which  were  employed  some 

'venty-five  leachers.     It  conducted   its    work  with    special  reference  to 

bringing  the  authorities  to  establish  a  system  of  public  schools.     In  its  school 

work  for  poor  whites  it  was  the  special   successor  of   the  American  Union 

Commission  of  New  York  City.    The  society  kept  in  the  field  an  average  of 

about  fifty  teachers  and  missionaries.     Its  headquarters  "vub  552  Harrison 

Avenue,  Boston;  Rev.  Adams  Ayer,  secretary. 

Old  School  General  Assembly  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  S.  C.  Logan, 

wording  secretary.    This  body  operated  through  a  standing  committee 

'hich  made  its  first  report  May,  1866.     During  the  year  1867-68,  the 

sontmittee  expended  $63,959.62,  of  which  ?8,264.3S  had  been  collected 

from  the  freedmen.     It  had  in  the  field  165  missionaries  and  teachers^ 

►f  whom  110  were  colored  persons.     Fifty-three  day    schools  were 

maintained  with  an  enrollment  of  2,899  pupils,  also  51  Sabbath  Schools 

'ith  3,812  pupils. 

Freedmen  *s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     Or- 
ganized August,  1866.    Began  at  once  educational  work  among  the 
idmen. 

Schools  were  established  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  In  18(>8  the  society  had  in  these  States 
twenty-nine  schools  in  which  fifty-one  teachers  were  employed  and  5,000 
pupils  were  enrolled.  The  first  year  of  its  work  the  society  collected  and 
expendetl  in  cash,  books,  etc.,  over  $33,134.  The  headquarters  of  the  society 
was  in  Cincinnati;  Rev.  R.  S.  Rush,  D.  D.,  corresponding  secretary. 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  organized  April  27,  1832. 
Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  this  society  established  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  freedmen.     In  1868  it  was  supporting  30  mis- 
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[es  who  were  engaged  in  the  education  of  colored  preachers.  The 
aety  had  schools  located  at  Nashville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Beau- 
fort, Raleigh,  and  Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
and  Washington,  I).  C.  These  schools  were  all  engaKeti  in  gi\'ing  el 
mentary  and  theological  training  to  preachers.  The  society's  head 
quarters  was  in  New  York  City. 

Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Free/Will  Baptist  Church.  The  work 
of  this  society  was  conducted  by  two  branches,  East  and  "West.  In  the 
East  it  was  confined  mainly  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia. 

In  1867,  twenty  misdionaries  and  teachers  of  this  society  began  work  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia.  About  the  same  number  be^n  work  in 
the  West.  A  normal  school  was  established  at  Harper's  Ferry,  out  of  which 
has  grown  Storer  College.  In  1S6S.  3.-tG7  freedmen  were  taught  in  the 
schools  of  this  society.  At  al!  important  points  the  Home  Missionary^ 
Society  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  cooperated  with  the  American  Mi 
sionao'  Association.  Headquarters  of  the  society  was  at  Dover,  New 
Hampshire;  Rev.  Silas  Curtis.  D.  D..  secretary. 

The  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.    Thisaociety,  throui 
a  select  committee,  worked  with  great  success  mainly  among 
freedmen  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

In  18&4,  an  estate  was  purchased  on  13th  Street  and  a  store  opcncti  in 
which  goods  were  sold  to  the  freedmen  at  cost.  Persons  were  also  employed 
lo  distribute  needed  supplies  among  the  suflferers.  An  industrial  school 
for  teaching  basket-making,  straw-braiding,  etc.,  was  opened.  A  Sabbath 
school  and  an  evening  school  were  also  established.  The  next  year,  day 
schools  were  opened.  The  committee  expended  *'a  large  amount  of  money 
in  its  various  branches  of  efforts."  The  chairman  of  the  committee  Was 
Edward  A,  Howland,  New  Bedford,  Maasachusettj^. 

The  Pennsylvania  Friends'  Freedmen's  Relief  Association  of  PI 
delphia,  organized  November  11,  1863.     Its  object  was  "to  relies 
the  wants,  provide  for  the  instruction  and  protect  the  rights  of  the 
freedmen." 
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In  1H65  the  society  supported  a  number  of  excellent  schools  in  a  large 
building  erecte<i  by  itself  in  the  city  of  Washington.  As  schools  were  pro- 
vided in  Washington,  largely  by  other  societies,  the  Friends  withdrew  from 
the  field  and  gave  their  attention  and  efforts  to  the  freedmen  of  Maryland. 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  a  portion  of  Delaware.  In  1868  this  aasocia- 
tton  operated  mainly  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  From  the  date  of 
its  organization  to  April  1867.thisassociationexi>endedincash(2l0.500.and 
distributed  118,453  pieces  of  clothing.  The  association  also  supported 
eighteen  schools  in  which  were  forty-four  teachers  and  4.300  pupils.  Its 
actuary  was  M.  E.  Sherman,  Philadelphia. 


Organizations  among  colored  people.  The  colored  people  of  the 
country  showed  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  matter  of  laboring  and  giving 
of  their  scanty  means  for  their  own  education. 

The  African  Civilization  Society  and  the  Missionary  Society  of  theAJrican 
Melhodiat  Episcopal  Church,  are  especially  mentioned  in  the  semi-annual 
report  un  schoola  for  (reedraen,  July  1,  18&S.  The  report  of  the  Africaa 
Civilization  Society  for  that  year  stated  that  2,500  freed  people  had  been 
taught  in  its  schools  and  thousands  more  of  an  older  class  had  been  reached 
and  instructed  in  the  duties  of  their  new  life  of  freedom.  During  the  four 
years.  IRf»4(>H,  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churcli  supported  seventy-four  missions  among  the  freedmen,  and  in  co- 
operation with  other  educational  organizations  working  in  the  South  sup- 
porte<'l  sixty  schools.  Children  and  older  persons  attending  the  Sabbath 
Schools  connected  with  its  churches  numbered  40,000.  During  the  j-ear 
1868,  the  society  expended  $130,276,  all  of  which  had  been  collected  from 
colored  people.  The  general  agent  of  the  society  was  Rev.  Rufus  L.  Perry, 
BrooWjTi.  New  York;  corresponding  secretary.  Rev.  J.  M.  BrouTi.  Raltimore, 
Md, 

THE  TEMPERANXE  MOVEMENT  AMONG  NEGROES 

The  first  organized  temperance  work  among  Negroes  was  begim  by 
le  Preedmen's  Bureau  in  1867,  when  the  Lincoln  National  Temper- 
ice  Association  was  formed,  with  A.  E.  Newton  as  general  secretary. 

[ts  object  was  "to  suppress  intemperance  among  the  colored  people  of 
le  United  States  and  such  white  persons  as  may  choose  to  unite  with 

them." 


The  Sons  of  Temperance,  an  organization  among  white  people,  refused  to 
extend  the  privileg*»3  of  their  or.ier  to  Negroes,  except  in  separate  divisiona. 
AsA-^'-suIt,  Gontiral  0.  O.  Howard  sent  out  the  following  drculur  letter:       . 
War  Department,  Bureau  Refugees, 

Free^lmen  and  Abandoned  LondSy 

Washington,   May  15,   1867. 
T  hav^  information  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  that  intemperance 
among  the  freedmen  is  on  the  increase.     Already  a  movement  is  on  foot  in 
this  city,  having  in  view  a  thorough  organization,  so  us  to  enable  the  colored 
j)eopIe  to  exert  all  the  power  possible  to  prevent  the  evil  in  question. 

I  i\nd  that  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  in  their  grand  divisions,  retain  the  old 
bigotry,  and  decline  to  extend  their  order  to  save  men  of  dark  sWna  from 
druni'.enness,  except  it  be  done  upon  condition  that  there  shall  be  complete 
and  enforced  separation, 

I  therefore  hope  that  officers  and  agtfntd  of  this  bureau,  and  the  agents  of 
the  different  benevolent  associations  working  for  the  elevation  of  the  colored 
I»eoplo,  will  take  immediate  measures  to  organize  associations  of  colored 
people,  never  excluding  the  whites,  under  the  name  of  the  "Lincoln  Tern- 


T8MP[5R.\NCE  MOVEMENT 


perance  Society."    There  is  great  appropriateness  in  ilitt  name,  from  the 
well-known  chararter  of  Mr  Lincoln,  and  the  love  the  freeflnnen  bear  him. 

Please  see  to  it  that  officers  or  atfents  of  this  bureau  who  may  tx*  intem- 
perate men  be  immediately  reported  to  this  office. 
Very  respectfully,  j'our  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  O.O.HOWARD. 

_  Major  General  and  Commissioner. 

The  plan  met  with  greAt  favor  and  dii-isions  were  soon  formed.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  1867  there  were  divisions  of  the  Lincoln  National  Teroj>erance 
Union  as  follows: 

Lincoln  Division.  No.  1.  Washington.  D.  C.  95  members. 
Kennedy  Division,  No.  2,  Washington.  D.  C,  34  members. 
Nev.ton  Division,  No.  3,  Washington,  D.  C.  82  memlten*. 
Shaw  Division.  No.  4.  Washington.  D.  C.  88  members. 
Burton  Division,  No.  6,  Washington.  D.  C,  98  membera. 
Pioneer  Division,  No.  6.  Washington,  D.  C,  60  memburs. 
Langston  Division,  No.  7,  Washington,  D.  C,  90  members. 
Colfax  Division,  No.  S,  Washington.  D.  C.  94  members. 
Frederick  Douglass  Di\nsion,  No.  9,  Washington,  D.  C,  100  memliers. 
Whittier  Division,  No.  10,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  119  members. 
Garnett  Division,  No.  11,  Washington.  D.  C,  63  membera. 
Adams  Division,  No.  12,  Greenville,  Alabama.  101  meml^rs. 
Cheney  Diviaon.  No.  13,  Gordonsville,  Virginia.  lOt)  members. 
Lincobi  Di\Tjiion,  No.  14,  Baltimore,  Mar>"tand,  45  meml)ers. 
Loveland  Division,  No.  15,  Washington,  D.  C,  60  members, 
Hewes  Division,  No.  16,  Washington  County,  D.  C,  134  members. 
Kendall  Division,  No.  17,  Washington,  D.  C,  132  members. 
Toer  Division.  No.  18.  Lake  City.  Florida,  28  membera. 

The  Constitution  of  the  association  reads: 

We,  whose  names  are  annexed,  desirous  of  forming  an  association  to 
enable  us  more  effectually  to  protect  ouraelves  and  otherfi  from  the  ^vila 
of  intemperance,  afford  mutual  assistance,  elevate  our  characters,  ar-t  aid 
in  the  elevation  of  all  mankind,  without  regaid  to  color  or  raoe,  do  pledge 
ourselves  lo  be  governed  by  the  following: 

CONSTITUTION 

Article  1.    Name. — This  association  shall  be  known  as — 

division.  No. ,  of  the  Lincoln  National  Temperance  Aasodatioa 


of  the  city  of . 

Art.  2.  Pledge. — No  member  shall  make,  buy.  sell  or  use  as  a  beverage, 
any  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  wine  or  cider. 

Art.  3.  Memberahip.— Any  person  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  possess- 
ing a  good  character  for  integrity,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership. 

Art.  4.  Officers. — The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  trea-surer,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  (or 
otherwise,  if  a  majority  present  shall  so  decide),  every  three  months,  viz.: 
At  the  last  regular  meeting  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December. 

Art.  5.     Finance. — The  amount  to  be  paid  for  initiation  fee  and  dues 

be  fixed  by  a  majority  of  those  present  at  any  regular  meeting, 
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An  auxiliary  of  the  Liocoln  Temperanc«  Adsociatlon.  the  Vatunii&nl  of 
Freedom,  with  A.  E.  Newton,  nlso  as  geneml  secretary,  mwu  introduced 
among  the  pupila  of  the  freedmen's  schools.    The  members  were  required 
to  Bolemnly  pledse  themselves: 

1 .  To  abstAin  from  all  intoxicatitiij;  drinks. 

2.  To  abstain  from  the  use  of  tohacco  in  any  form. 

3.  To  abstain  from  all  profane  and  vulgar  language. 

The  iirst  of  these  auxiliary  divisions  was  organized  at  Lincoln  Chapei, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  11,  1867. 

By  186S  the  divisions  of  the  Vanguard  of  Freedom  had  been  organized 
in  the  majority  of  the  Freedmen's  schools.  The  list  us  reported  that  year 
wasasfollowH: 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

Virginia   .    . . 
West  Virginia - 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolinii 
Georgia - 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mi.s3isaippi 

Louisiana 

.A-rkansas . ,    . 
Missouri . 
Kansas., 

Total . ,.. 

The  temperance  Mork  among  the  freedmem  was  greatly  retarded  by  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Freedmen'fl  Bureau.  The  National  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  howpver,  took  up  the  work  among  colored  peo- 
ple and  in  18S1  organii^ed  them  into  a  seiwrute  department. 

See  above  National  Woman's  Christian  Tempemnce  Union  Work  among 
Colored  people. 


Divisions 

Members 

17 

1  A90 

i 

151 

~ 

43 

'J 

113 

69 

3.897 

9 

418 

1 

28 

2 

228 

3 

236 

3 

154 

1 

89 

2 

U4 

1 

76 

111 

7.427 

DATES  OF  THE 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  S7STEMI 
IN  SOUTHERN  STATES 


1863.  West  Virginia  establishes  a  system  of  public  schools  which 
includes  Negroes. 

1864.  Miirch. — The  first  public  school  for  Negroes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  opens. 

1864.  March  22. — Gen.  Banks  issues  an  order  for  the  establisixing 
in  Louisiana  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  the  freedmen. 
This  was  the  first  complete  system  of  public  schools  in  the 
South  supported  by  taxation. 


SOUTHERN  PUBUC  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


1864.  October  12-13. — Provision  made  ia  the  Constitution  of  Mary- 
land for  common  schools. 

1865.  Missouri  includes  Negroes  in  her  public  school  system. 

1866.  Florida  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  superintendent  of  common  schools  for  freedmen.  A 
tax  of  one  dollar  upon  every  male  person  of  color,  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  53  was  imposed  to  provide  a  common  school 
fund  for  freedmen.  Georgia  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  a 
general  systx?m  of  education  for  whites.     Did  not  go  into  eiTect. 

1867.  Kentucky  enacts  a  law  "providing  that  the  capitation  and 
other  taxes  collected  from  the  Negroes  and  mulattoes  should 
be  set  apart  and  constitute  a  separate  fund  for  the  support 
of  their  paupers  and  the  educations  of  their  children." 

1867.  Alabama  and  Tennessee  establish  public  school  systems. 

1868.  Arkansas,  Florida  and  South  Carolina  establish  public  school 
systems. 

1869.  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  establish  public  school  systems. 

1870.  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  establish  public  school  systems. 

1874.  Kentucky  establishes  a  public  school  system  for  Negroes. 

1875.  March  25. — -Delaware  establishes  a  system  of  public  schools 
to  include  Negroes. 

The  first  report  of  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  of  the  South  was 
or  the  year  1876-1877,  when  1,827,139  white  children  and  571,506 
lored  children  were  enrolled  in  the  sixteen  former  slave  States  and 
e  District  of  Columbia. 

THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 

Wey  wtk  Reference  to  Common 
Schools 

The  general  tendency  of  the  present  policy  with  reference  to  common 
schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South  is  (1)  to  improve  facilities;  (2)  to  exer- 
a  more  helpful  and  efficient  Buper\Tsion;  (3)  to  have  the  teaching 
itaDy  connected  with  the  acti\ities  in  which  the  people  are  engaged, 
it  is,  to  make  it  more  vocational,  and  (4)  to  have  the  school,  in  ad- 
ttion  to  its  regular  teaching  work,  to  actively  assist  in  the  genersA  im- 
wement  of  the  ccmimunity. 

The  chief  supervifiuig  agencies  for  Negro  common  schools  are:  The 
State  and  county  boards  of  education:  the  Jeanea  Fund,  see  statement  ron- 
ocming  l>elow;  and  the  General  Kfiucation  Board,  see  statement  conocmiug 
btlow.  This  board  is  assisting  in  providing  State  supervisors  of  Negro 
rural  schools,  and  also  a  general  Held  agent.  Such  supervisors  have  thus 
far  been  provided  for  V^ginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee,  Kentucky  and   Mtssissippi.     In  West  Virginia  the  Stat« 
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provides  a  supervisor  of  Negro  schools.  The  Jeanes  Fund  provi 
supervisore  of  Negro  schools.  The  Hampton  Institute,  through  i 
tion  with  the  State  board  of  education  and  its  affiliation  with  the  Jean^  hund 
exercises  some  indirect  8uper\Tsion  over  the  Negro  common  schools  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  Tuskegee  Institute,  through  its  administration  of  funds  for 
rural  improvement,  provided  by  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  through  affiliation 
with  the  Jeanes  Fund  and  by  cooperation  with  the  State  boartl  of  education, 
exercises  a  certain  amount  of  indirect  supervision  over  Negro  rural  schoola 
in  Alabama. 

Statt  Superviwrs  of  Negro  Rural 
Schoola 

General  Field  Agent.  Jackson  Davis,  804  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build; 

ing,  Richmond,  Va. 
Virginia.  Arthur  D.  Wright,  Richmond. 
Georgia.  George  D.  Godard,  Milner, 
Kentucky.  F.  H.  Button,  Frankfort. 
Arkansas,  Leo  M.  Fa\Tot,  Little  Roclr. 
North  Carolina,  N.  C.  Newbold,  Raleigh. 
Alabama,  James  L.  Sibley,  Montgomery. 
Tennessee,  S.  L.  Smith.  Nashville. 
Mississippi,  J.  R.  KUis.  Meridian. 
West  Virginia,  W.  W.  !>aunderB,  Charleston. 

Policy  with  Reference  to  Secomdary 
and  Higher  Schools 

The  general  tendency  of  the  present  policy  with  reference  to  second- 
ary and  higher  schools  for  Negroes  is,  (1)  to  limit  the  number  of  schoola 
doing  college  and  uni\'ersity  work.  The  purpose  appears  to  be  not  to 
decrease  but  to  increase  the  amount  of  first-class  college  and  university 
work  done.  By  a  recent  decision  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  there  is  to  be  a  re-naming  and  a  re- 
grading  of  the  twenty-two  educational  institutions  controlled  by  th 
society. 

There  is  to  be  one  Universitj*.  Clark,  at  Atlanta;  two  permanent  colleges, 
Wiley  College,  formerly  Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Texas;  and  Morgan 
College,  Baltimore,  MarylantJ.  Six  other  institutions  have  been  designated 
as  colleges,  but  in  oMer  tn  continue  to  carry  college  courses  they  must,  by 
1917,  meet  certain  requirements  as  to  endowments  and  each  institution  must 
have  not  less  than  forty  under-graduate  students  who  have  passed  college 
entrance  requirements  as  described  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  These 
Institutions  are:  Walden  College,  formerly  Walden  Uni\*ersity,  Nashville, 
Tennessee:  Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Sam  Huston 
College,  Austin,  Texas;  Claflin  College,  formerly  Claflin  University,  Orange- 
burg, South  Carolina;  Rust  College,  formerly  Rust  University,  UoUy 
Springs,  Mississippi;  and  New  Orleans  College,  formerly  New  Orleans 
University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  The  other  institutions  controlled  by 
the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  are  to  be  called  institutes  or  academies. 


(2)  The  policy  is  also  to  increase  the  financial  resources.  The 
"American  Missionary  Association  is  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  raise 
,an  Emancipation  Jubilee  Fund  of  $1,000,000  for  the  endowment  of 
Its  higher  educational  institutions.  TheFreedmen's  Aid  Society  is  rais- 
ing a  ?t500,000  Jubilee  endowment  fund  for  the  schools  under  its  control. 

i3)  Another  tendency  is  for  stricter  and  more  helpful  supervision* 

There  are  four  general  agencies  which  are  supervising  Negro  higher 

and  secondary  schools.    These  are  the  Federal  Government,  State 

joveriunents,  boards  and  societies  of  religious  denominations  carrying 

m  educational  work  among  Negroes,  and  the  several  Educational  Funds 

rbich  are  giving  financial  assistance  to  Negro  education. 

*I'he  Federal  Government  and  State  governments  of  the  South  are  exer- 
cising: supervision  over  the  sixteen  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
leges for  Negroes.  There  are  also  about  the  same  number  of  normal  schools 
receiving  some  State  aid  and  over  "which  the  State  exercises  some  controL 
Each  of  the  boards  and  societies  carrying  on  considerable  educationai  work 
among  Negroes  keeps  one  or  more  representatives  in  the  field  to  supervise 
the  work.  The  Educational  Funds  in  addition  to  exercising  a  supervising 
influence  over  the  schools  which  they  directly  aid  also  exercise  an  indirect 
supervision  over  all  Negro  schools,  for  each  Institution  ia  a  potential  re- 
cini.  )it  of  aid  for  some  one  of  these  funds.  The  tnfluenoe  of  the  Kiucational 
Furi<l5  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  comprehensive  investigation  of 
Nejfro  higher  education  which  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  in  connection  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  recently  made.  The  Bureau  of 
Eduoation  through  its  "Division  of  the  Education  of  Racial  Groups"  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  is  extending  its  supervising  in- 
Uuence.    See  ahove,  under  Negro  in  1914-16,  section  Education. 

The  Association  of  Ne^o  Secoudarj*  and  Industrial  Schools,  composed  of 

eighteen  schools,  is  an  attempt  from  within  to  exercise  a  8uper\Tsing  influence. 

^  ssociation  of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth,  is  an  attempt  to  exercise  super- 

'-.  with  referenoetoreQuirementsforcollegeentrance, collegedegrees.eio, 

»ARDS  OF  WHITE  DENOMINATIONS  CARRYING  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
fAND  RELIGIOUS  WORK  AMONG  NEGROES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Baptist,  American  Home  Mission  Society:  23  E.  Twenty  sixth  St.,  New 
York  Cit>';  H.  L.  Morehouse,  D.  D„  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Baptists,  Free,  General  Conference  of:    Alfred  W.  Anthony,  Lewiston, 
Me.,  Corresponding  Secretary   and  Treasurer.     (Missionary  work  of  Free 
Baptists  for  Negroes  reported    with    the    work  of  the  American  Baptist 
■  Mission  Society.) 

'tist.  Southern  Convention,  Home  Mission  Board  of,  Atlanta.  Ga., 
U  Healey  Building.  B,  D.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Baptist,  American  Publication  Society,  1701  Chestnut  St.,  Phiiadelphia, 
J.  Rowland.  D.  D.,  General  Secretary. 

Catholic,  Board  for  Mission  Work  among  Colored  Peoplv;  1  Madison 
Ave,,  New  York,  John  E.  Burke,  D.  D..  Director-General. 
Church  of  Christ  (Disciples),  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Misajona  of: 
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CoUege  of  Missions  Building,  IndinnapoUfl,  Ind-.  Mrs.  Kffie  L.  CunDingbAin 
and  Mrs,  J,  McDaniel  Steama.  RecurdinK  SecretarieB. 

Christian  Churcfa.  Mission  Board  of:  Roora  40.  C.  P.  A.  Building,  Dayton 
Ohio.  Onwr  S.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  Secretary. 

Congregational  Church.  American  Missionary  Association  of.  287  4Lh 
Avenue,  New  York.  Charles  J.  Ryder,  D.  D.,  and  H.  Paul  Douglass,  D.  D., 
Correapoiuiing  Secretaries. 

Friends,  Society  of,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Carolena  M.  Wood,  Secretary 
of  Board  of  the  Five  Y' ears'  Meeting  on  the  Condition  and  Welfare  of  the 
Negroes.  ^ 

Friends,  Society  of.  Orthodox  Branch  of.  Society  of,  Yearly  Meeling*; 
SO-l  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Davis  Forsythe,  derk.  Walnut  PUoe,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Friends  of  Philadelphia,  Yearly  meeting  of  tlie  Religious  Society  of.  the 
Philanthropic  Committee  of  the  sub-committee  of,  15th  and  Rare  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lutheran,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  of  North  America, 
Re-v.  Chiistopher  F.  Drewcs.  D.  D..  4108  Natural  Bridge  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  Chairman  of  Mission  Board. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Freedmen'a  Aid  Society  of:  220  W.  Fourth 
St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  L  Garland  Penu,  A.  M..  and  P.  J.  Maveety,  D.  D., 
Corresponding  Secretaries. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of: 
220  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Delia  Lathrop  Williams,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Dela^'are,  Ohio. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Home  Mission  Society  of:  810  Broad- 
way. Nushville,  Tenn.;  J.  M.  Moore,  D.  D.,  Secretary. 

Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slaver>',  the  Relief 
of  Free  Negroes  Unlawfully  Held  in  Bondage,  and  for  improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  African  Race.  EUwood  Heacock,  Secietary,  2027  North  Col- 
lege Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  Executive  Committee  of 
Colored  Evangelization  of:  StiUman  Institute. T\iscaloosa,  Ala., J.  G.  Snedi- 
cor.  LL.  D.,  Secretary. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen  of:  513  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  E.  P.  Cowan, 
D.  D..  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Wttman's  Department  of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Lariraei, 
General  Secretary;  Miss  R.  C.  Barr,  Field  Representative;  516  Bessemer 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli,  American  Church  Institute  for  NegroM^ 
416  Lafayette  St..  New  York:  Miss  lsal»el  M.  Carter,  Secretary. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  General  Council  of:  42'i(\  Old  Yoik  Road, 
Philadelphia.    Charles  F.  Hendricks,  D.  D.,  Secretary. 

•The  work  '  '  r  NeRroes  by  th«  Soctoty  of  Prir-iifl<  is.  rrinducfcod   hj  I»- 

tlDpendont  Hou  <  which  w  nlf'pcrpotii&Untf ,     Th(^  work  ouisiclo  of  rhlla* 

dfcipiilB  l8  Oh) ..         I        iiiK  School  aad  The  ab«itor  for  Colored  Orplians  m   Cii»>y- 
aey.  Pa-;  ChrtbiiiLiiftliUi^  Jodostrl&l  IaBUtut«.  C«mtirla,  Va  :  for  Schufli-M 
and  ludiutrUl  LiuUtuU'.  Aiktm.  S.  C.     In  PhJUacIptii&,  Uorme  fur  Dosti 
«rc<(l  C'lilldrcn.  Joseph  Hturge  NflndOD,  BmlMi  IiuUtutiOD.  Ualon  Sunday 
Spring  Bireet  6eiilamen(.  Aalhooy  Bcoeset  School  aod  W««U3ra  Oistrict  ;»cjkk]L 
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^^M           Reformed  PreahyteriAn  Church,  Central  Board  of  Missions  of:  408  Penn   ^^^H 
^H       Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Jas.  S.  Tiibby.  Corresponding  Secretary.              ^^^| 

^^1           Seventh  Day  Adventists,  North  American  Negro  Department  of  the  Gen-    ^^^H 
^H       eml  Conference  of:  Huntsville,  Ala.    A.  J.  Haysmer,  Secretary.                           ^H 

^H           I7nited  Brethren  in  Christ,  Home  Mission  Society  of:  904  IT.  B.  Building,         ^H 
^H       Dayton.  Ohio.     C.  ^liitney.  General  Secretary.                                                   ^H 

^H           Universalist  Church,  General  Convention:  W.  H.  Skeels.  D.    D..    Sec^         ^H 
^H       retary.  22-2-1  Cleveland  Block,  Watertown.  N.  Y.                                                 ^M 

^H           Unit^i  Presbyterian  Church,  Board  of  Freedmen's  Missions,  701  Publiofc.         ^H 
^H       lion  Building,  20  Anderson  St.,  Pittaburgh,  Pb.    J.  W.Witherspoon.D.  D.,         ^H 
^^M       Corresponding  Secretar>'  and  Treasurer.                                                                  ^H 

^■TCMBER  of   SCHOOLS   FOR   NEGROES.    TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS      ■! 

^M                               IN.  OF  CERTAIN  REUGIODS  BOARDS                                  H 
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^HAiDerican  Baptist  Home 
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^H       American  Missionary 

^^M           Association 

^H        American  Church  In- 
^H           stitute  for  Negr's 
^^H        (Episcopal 
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3 .543     ^^M 

466    ^^M 

5,804          H 

^^M       Board  of  Missions  for 
^^B           Freed  men  of  the 
^H           Presbyterian  Cb. 

^M           in  the  U.S.  A 

^H       B  oard  of  Freed  men's 
^H           Missions  of  the 
^H            United  Presbyte- 

^^M           Han  Church 

^^M       ChrifitiaD  Woman's 
^^H           Bo'd  of  Missions 
^^M            (Disciples  I 

^H       Freedmen's  Aid  So- 
^^M           ciety  of  the  Metho- 
^^M           diat  Episcopal  Ch  .  1 
^H        Woman's  Home  M. 
^H           Soc'tyoftheM.E. 

284 

676 

^H       Board  of  Colored 
^^M           Missions  of  the  E- 
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ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES,  ETC.  FOR  NEGRO  EDUCATION  B\ 
CERTAIN  REUGIOUS  BOARDS 


BOARDS 


Annual    Expen- 
ditures by  Bds. 
1914-1916 


Current 
Exp'nces 


Build- 
ings 


&^ 


U 


S 


American  Bap.  Home 
Mission  Society 

American  Misadonary 
Association 

American  Church  In- 
stitute for  Negroes 
(Episcopal) 

Board  of  Mii^'ns  lor 
Freedmen  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ch.  in 
U.S.A .-.- 

Board  of  Freedmen*s 
Mias'na  of  the  Unit- 
ed Presbyt.Ch  

Christian  Woman's 

Bo'd  of  Mwa'ns 

Bo'd  of  Mbss'ns 

(Disciples') 

Freedmen '3  Aid  Soci- 
ily  of  Meth.  Episc 
Church 

Woman's  Htime  Mis- 
sionary Society  of 
Meth.  Episc.  Ch . , . 

Bo'd  of  Colored  Mis- 
sions Evangelical 

Lutlieran  SNTK^lical.. 
Conf.ofN.Am'r'ca 


I  99  .S31 
282 .246 

62.344 

201 ,075 
SI  ,240 


35.000; 


$9,000 


$    488.260 
t2  .063 .397 

26 .617 
269 ,062 


279  .2S1 


$1  ,281 ,000 


947  .000 


2  .007  ,750 
376,000 


1 ,274 .045 

72 .799 

16.238 
193 ,106 


7S,600  3.000 


•Total  amount  paid  by  Board. 

131.534.397  of  this  amount,  the  Daniel  Hand  Fund,  which  the  American 

Missionary  Aasociation  administers.    See  l)elow  concerning  thia  Fund. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  1914-1915.  there  were  in  the  sixteen  former  slave  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  3^22. 15-1  Negro  children  of  school  age.  Of  these, 
1,907,288  or  59  ])er  cent,  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The 
number  of  colored  public  school  teachers  in  these  States  is  34,128. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  reported  for  1914,  161  public 
schools  for  colored  persons.    These  schools  had  638  teachers,  13 
elementary  students  and  11,770  secondary  students.    A  total  of  13.113 
These  high  schools  were  located  by  States  as  follows:  Alabama,  6;  I 
ansas,  3;  Delaware,  1;  District  of  Colimibia,  2;  Florida.  5;  Geor^a  14 
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■Illinois,  6;  Indiana,  5;  Kansas,  1;  Kentucky,  10;  Louisiana,  1;  Mary-  ^ 
land,  1;  Mississippi,  9;  Missouri,  15;  North  Carolina,  4;  Ohio,  1; 
Oklahoma,  5;  Pennsyh-ania,   1;  South  Carolina,  9;  Tennessee,  11;     ^ 
Texas,  43;  Virginia,  4;  West  Virginia,  4.                                                 H 

PER  CENT  NEGRO  CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL  AND  OUT                  H 
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In  School 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
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DAYS  OF  SCHOOLING  PER  YEAR  IF  EACU  NEGRO  CHILD    OP  SCHOOI 

AGB  GOT  HIS  SHARE 


STATE 

Children  of 
School  Age 

Attendance 
Total  in  Days 

Average   per 
Child 

Maryland . . 

74.447 
253  ,276 
366  ,473 
217  ,760 
275  ,346 
109  .030 
342,425 
348  ,000 
227  .557 

4 ,239  ,102 

13.733.524 

17  ,761 ,077 

9  ,226 ,107 

12  ,844 ,930 

4,320,053 

9.515.480 

9  .061 ,348 

5  .332  .643 

57 

North  CaroliDA -« 

50 

Georgia     -_«.. - - 

48 

Vii'pi'i'^i 

47           ^ 

Texas . 

riorida             

43          ■ 

Alai}uma _, «, 

South  Carolina 

27         ■ 

26          ^M 

Luuisiana _ 

23 

^— ■ ■ — ■ ' — ■  - 

HOW  LONG  IT    WOULD  TAKE  A  NEGRO  CHILD  TO  COMPLETE 

AN    ELEMENTARY    COURSE    ON    BASIS   OF   A 

NINE  MONTHS  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

State 

Days 
Schools 
AieOpen 

Average  Doys  a 
ChUd  Attends 

Years  It  Would 
Take    to   Com- 
plete    Elemen- 
tary Course. 

Marylaiifi , 

163 
124 
121.2 
123 

08 

114.8 
104 

B6 

67 

91 
80 
76 
74 
72 
72 
66 
58 
44 

16 

Texas 

18 
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NEGRO  ILLITERACY  1910 
BY  AGE  PERIODS 
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NnmbgT  of  iUitcraUs  per  thoutand  of  the  N^ffro  poptdation  10  yiurt  of  ace  and 
over  bft  Staies  in  1910. 
1.     Minnesota — 34. 


^H 

Oregon— 34. 

^1 

Washiniflon — 43. 

^1 

Wisconain — 45. 

^1 

Vermont^48. 

^1 

^1 

Utah— la. 

North  Dakota— 48. 

^1 

New  York— 50. 

H 

^\'-—    -    50. 

H 

S                   -U— 65. 

^1 

Nevada     55. 

^H 

MifhipTin — 67. 

^1 

<                   t— 63. 

^1 

I 

ina— 70. 

^" 

irnia— 71. 

r     17. 

Nebraska— 72. 

b  1^. 

Arizona — 72. 

^m   19. 

Maine— 80. 

^H 

Mussachitfetta — 81.                                                                                       ^^1 

^1     21. 

Colora'if.   -S6.                                                                                                ^H 

■      22. 

F                  ia— 91.                                                                                            ^ 

^m  23. 

IC             .      ^n.i--95.                                                                                                            1 

^1     24: 

New  Jersey— 99.                                                                                           1 

■     25. 

Iowa— 103.                                                                                                           ■ 

■     26. 

Illinois— 105.                                                                                                 1 

■     27. 

New  Hampshire — 106.                                                                                        1 

^1     28. 

Ohio— 111.                                                                                                     1 

Knrisas — 120.                                                                                                        ^^H 

^1      30. 

niKtrict  of  Columbia— 135.                                                                          ^H 

■      31. 

^ 

■      32. 
^1      S3. 

N>                <>— 142.                                                                                        1 

Missouri— 174.                                                                                              1 

^1     34. 

Oklahoma — 177.                                                                                                  1 

^1     36. 

W*st  Virginia— 203.                                                                                           I 

^T      36. 

r          87. 

Maryland — -234.                                                                                                ^| 

Texas-  -246.                                                                                                   ^H 

Ik.      88. 

Florida— 255.                                                                                           ^H 

■      8». 

Delaware — 266.                                                                                        ^H 

'            40. 

Arkansas— 264.                                                                                                 ^ 

41. 

Tennessee— 273.                                                                                                  1 

42. 

Kentucky— 276.                                                                                            1 

^     48. 

Virginia- 300.                                                                                               I 

■     44^ 

North  Carolina— 319.                                                                                   I 

■     45. 

Mississippi — 366.                                                                                         J 

■     ^ 

Georgia — 365.                                                                                           ^B 

■     ^^• 

South  Carolina— 387.                                                                                  ^ 

MJt- 

Alabama^Ol.                                                                                              ^ 

HE 

Louisiana — 484. 

UiUlcd   ScatQj   Bureau  or  EducatJoa.  BuUBCtn.  1013.  No.30.  Utttaracr  1a 
Ue  XJuitod  3tato0,  p.  19. 


According  to  an  investigation  made  by  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  and 
le  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  there  are  some  575  schools 
devoted  to  the  secondar>%  higher  and  private  training  of  Negroes.  The 
Btatistics  for  283  Negro  schools  are:  teachers,  3,914;  total  students, 
80,981;  elementary  students,  45,997;  secondary  students,  30,543;  col- 
legiate students,  2,135;  professional  students,  2,306;  students  being 
iwiustriaUy  trained,  40.492.  Of  the  total  number  of  students,  56.8 
per  cent,  are  in  elementary  grades,  and  3.0  per  cent,  are  in  collegiate 
courses. 
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NEGRO  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

The  following  table,  taken  from  No.  15  of  the  Atlanta  University 
mblications,  shows  the  number  of  college  graduates  by  decades  from 
JO-1829  to  1900-1909: 


DeokUe 
1820-1829.- 
1830-1839 
ld40-1849-. 
1830-1869. 
1860-1869 
1870  1879. - 
IR80-1889   - 
1890-1899- 
1900-1909.. 

Total. 


Number  of  Negro  ColJege  OraduaUa 


3,856 


In  1916  according  to  the  Crisis  Magazine,  281  Nein^oes  received  Che  Bache- 
ior'a  Degree  in  tlie  arts  and  sciences.  The  total  number  of  Negro  college 
graduates  is  now  about  5.350.  Among  the  (iret  Negroes  to  graduate  from 
college  in  tlie  United  States  were  John  Brown  Russworm,  who  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  College  in  1826;  Theodore  S.  Wright  from  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  Edward  Jones  from  Amherst  College.  About  700  Negroes 
have  graduated  from  Northern  colleges.  Oberlin,  which  admitted  Negroes 
for  a  number  of  years  before  the  Civil  Wai,  has  graduated  u  larger  number 
of  Negroes  than  any  other  Northern  university  or  college.  In  Northern 
colleges  and  universities  Negroea  on  a  whole  ha\'e  made  guod  record?  and 
have  carried  off  many  honors.  Alain  LeRoy  Locke,  of  Philadelpia.  Pa., 
graduated  from  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  magna  cum  laude,  1907.  This 
same  year  he  won  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  from  PennsyK'ania  to  Oxford 
JJniveraity,  England,  where  he  was  a  student  for  three  years.  For  two 
iest«r»»  1910-11,  he  was  a  student  at  Berlin  Univer^t>'.  The  degree 
Doctor  of  Philoewphy,  which  is  the  highest  earned  degree  conferred  by 
educational  institutions,  has  been  conferred  by  American  universities  upon 
Negroes  as  follows:  Edward  A.  Bouchet,  Yale  University,  1876;  J.  W.  E. 
Bo\**en,  Boston  University,  1877;  William  L.  Bulkley,  Syracuse  University, 
1898;  W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  Harvard  University,  1895;  Pezavia  O'Connell. 
Univerait>''  of  Pennsylvania,  1S9S;  liewia  B.  Moore,  University  of  Penn- 
aylvaiiia.  1890;  T.  Nelson  Baker,  Yale  University,  1903;  James  R.  L.  Digga, 
Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni\-crsity,  1906;  Charles  H.  Turner,  XTniversily  of 
Chicago,  1907;  Ridiard  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  University  of  Pennsj'Ivania,  19U: 
George  E.  Haynes,  Columbia  Universit}',  1912;  C.  G.  Woodson,  Harvard 
Umversity,  1912.  Gilbert  H.  Jones,  Dean  of  Wdberforce  University  is  a  Ph. 
D.,  1909.  Jena  University,  Germany:  Julian  Lewis,  Umversity  of  Chicago, 
1915.  Ernest  E.  Just,  University  of  Chicago  1916;  St.  Ehno  Brady, 
University  of  Illinois  1916. 


NEGROES  W'HO  HAVE  MADE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 


IfEGBOSS  WHO  HAVX  MADJB  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

Memb€*rship  to  the  Ptii  Beta  Kappa  fraternity  is  conferred  in  the  leadine 
isoUeges  an<i  universities  on  under-gnuiuates  who  are  among  the  b<»8l  scholars. 
Negroes  have  made  this  fraternity  in  the  following  institutions  of   learning: 

Edward  A.  Bouohot,  Yale  University  X874.  Principal  High  School. 
GalHpolis,  O. 

Anna  F.  Broadnai,  Oberlio  College  1908.  teacher  of  Latin,  Howurd  High 
School,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Roaooe  C.  Brttoe.  Harvard  Univeraity  1902.  Asistant  Superintendent  in 
Charge  of  Puhlic  Sohoola,  Washington. 

John  W.  Cromwell,  Dartmouth  1906*  Teacher  M.  St.,  High  School. 
Washington. 

James  D.  Carr,  Rutgers  College  1891,  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel, 
New  York  City. 

William  H-  DfnJdtia,  Brown  Unlraraity  1912,  Profeaaor,  Selma  Universi- 
ty, Selma,  Alabama. 

Samuel  Herman  Drccr.  Bowdoin  College  1910,  Teacher  of  English, 
Sumner  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Miasouri. 

Georg o  S.  BlUnon,  University  of  Michigan  1910,  Teacher  of  Mathematics 
and  Economics,  Sumnei  High  School,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

Joseph  H.  B.  Bvans,  University  of  Michigan,  1912,  Teacher  Com- 
mercial Branches.  Sumner  High  School,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

Jossle  B-  Faucet,  Cornell  University,  1905,  Teacher  of  French  and  Latin. 
M.  Street  High  School,  Washington. 

Leslie  P.  Hill*  Harvard  University,  1903,  Principal  Cheyney  Training 
School  for  Teachors,  Che>'ney,  Pa. 

Chas.  H.  Houston,  Amherst  College  1916,  Profeaaor  of  EngUah,  Howard 
Univereity. 

Ernest  S.  Just,  Dartmouth,  1907,  Head  Department  of  Physiology, 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  Horcor  Langston,  Oberlin  College,  1901,  Teacher  Sumner  High  School. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Alain  L«Boy  Locke,  Harvard  University,  1907,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  N.  Mattlncly.  Amherst  College,  1905,  Head  Department  of 
Mathematics,  PubUc  Schools,  Washington. 

Clyde  C.  McDufffle,  Williams  College,  1912.  Teacher  of  Latin.  M.  Stjeet, 
High  School,  Washington. 

Hortense  Mitchell,  Oberlin  College,  1916. 

John  Arnctt  fiCltoholl.  Bowdoin  College,  1912,  Professor,  Southern 
University,  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana. 

W.  S.  Montgomery,  Dartmouth  College  1878,  Supervising  Principal 
Twelfth  Division  Public  Schools,  Washington. 

William  Plokens,  Yale  University.  1904.  Dean,  Morgan  College.  Balti- 
more. 

FranoU  E.  Rivers.  Yale  University,  1915. 

William  Monroe  Trotter,  Harvard  Univeniity.  1894,  Editor,  The 
Guardian,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

E.  O.  WlUiama,  Western  Reserve  University,  1892,  Principal,  M.  Street 
High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FINANCES  OF  NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 

penditures 

During  1914-1915,  the  expenditures  for  private  and  higher  schools 
the  Negro  in  the  United  States  were  by  States  and  mxuiicipalities 
2,356;  by  United  States  Government,  $281,000;  from  other  sources 
those  mentioned  above,  $3,325,000;  total,  $4,028,356.  There  was 
nded  for  colored  public  schools  by  the  sixteen  former  slave  States, 
e  District  of  Columbia,  and  Oklahoma,  $10,666,359.  The  total 
expenditures  for  Negro  education  were  $14,693,715.  During  the  year 
14-1915  the  sixteen  former  slave  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
lahoma,  expended  $87,760,491  for  white  public  schools.  There  was 
ended  this  same  year  in  the  entire  United  States  for  education, 
2.685.490,  divided  as  follows:  $673,761,090  by  common  school 
terns,  city  and  State;  $102,254,594  by  imiversities,  colleges,  tech- 
nological schools;  $17,495,763  by  normal  schools;  $27,717,148  by  pri- 
vate high  schools  and  academies;  $8,853,540  by  manual  training  and  in- 
strial  schools,  and  $4,403,355  by  Indian  schools. 
It  is  roughly  estimated  that  the  religious  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions have  contributed  since  1865  about  $59,000,000  for  the  education 
of  the  Negro  in  the  South.  During  this  same  period  the  Negroes 
themselves,  by  direct  contributions,  through  their  churches  and  other 
ns  have  contributed  over  $27,000,000  for  their  education.  It  is 
imated  that  since  1870  the  Southern  States  have  expended  from 
their  public  funds  about  $110,000,000  for  Negro  common  schools. 
During  this  same  period  about  $1,570,0^10,000  were  exjiended  by  the 
uthem  States  for  all  their  common  schools. 

ol  Property 
The  total  V3\ue  of  the  property,  including  scientific  apparatus, 
unds  and  buildings  owned  by  institutions  for  secondary  and  higher 
training  of  Negroes  amoxmts  to  about  $20,000,000.  The  t/jtal  value 
the  property  owned  by  all  the  institutions  for  secondar>%  higher  and 
dustrial  training  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  $1,049,039,287  as 
follows:  for  universities,  colleges  and  technological  schools,  $439,536,362; 
rmal  schools,  $56,257,706;  private  high  schools  and  academies, 
11.440,758;  public  high  schools,  $394,621,190;  manual  training  and 
ustrial  schools,  $39,083,279;  Indian  industrial  schools,  $8,100,000. 

mienis 
The  endowments  or  productive  funds  of  schools  for  Negroes  amount 
to  approximately  $7,850,000.     Of  this  amount,  $2,500,000  belongs  to 
colleges  and  universities,  and  $5,350,000  to  normal  and  industrial 
schools.    Only  about  twenty-five  colleges  for  Negroes  have  endow- 
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ments.    During  the  year  1914-1915  all  Negro  schools  increased  their 
endownnent  about  $1,200,000.     During  that  same  period   universities 

►lieges  and  technological  schools  for  whites  added  to  their  endowments 
18,422,000.    The  total  endowments  or  productive  funds  for  all  edu- 

Ltional  institutions  in  the  United  States  in  1914  were  $470,443,427, 
distributed  as  follows:  universities,  colleges  and  technological  schools, 
$.362,742,823;  normal  schools,  $5,587,026;  public  high  schools,  $2,99j 
070;  private  high  schools  and  academies,  $42,617,508;  manual  trail 
and  industrial  schools,  $56,500,000. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  NEGROES  FOR  EDUCATION. 

It  is  estimated  that  through  the  churches  and  other  means  Negro^ 
each  year  raising  about  $1,5<X).000  for  the  support  of  their  schools. 
!he  more  important  Negro  religious  denominations  each  supports  a 
lumber  of  schools.    All  together,  they  support  about  175.    Their 

lool  property  is  valued  at  about  $2,500,000. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  raising:  each  year  about  $200.- 
000  for  the  support  of  its  twenty  colleges  and  normal  schools.  The  Negro 
Baptists  are  giving  support  to  about  100  collages  and  academies.  A  greiit 
deal  of  money  is  being  specially  raised  each  year  by  the  Negroes  of  the  South 
for  the  improvement  of  their  rural  aeliools.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a 
community  as  Myrtlewood,  Alabama,  to  raise  $400  to  build  a  schoolhouse. 
The  Negroes  of  Macon  Count>',  Alabama,  have  in  the  past  nine  yuurg  con- 
tribute(i  about  $50,000  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  This  includes  labor 
and  material  donated  for  buildings.  About  $46,000  of  this  amount  or  an 
average  of  $5,000  a  year  was  in  cash.  In  connection  with  the  Rosenwald 
rural  school  bouse  building  movement,  Negroes  have  in  two  years  con- 
tributed over  $61,000. 

Saint  Francis  Academy. — When,  in  1829,  the  Saint  Francis  Acai 
emy  was  founded  in  Baltimore  by  Negro  Sisters  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  West  Indies,  they  gave  to  the  institution  all  they  had  in  the  way 
tOf  furniture  and  real  estate.  It  is  said  that  Nancy  Allison  left  this 
istitution  $15,000  and  Louis  Bode,  a  Haitian.  $30,000. 

Convene,  The  Widow  Bernard. — She  was  a  slave  woman  in  New 
Orleans  who  purchased  her  own  freedom  and  then  set  to  work  to  do 
II  she  could  to  give  light  and  learning  to  the  illiterate  and  indigo 
iDdren.    In  1835  she  founded  and  erected  the  "Institution  dea 
lelins  Indigenes." 

Lafon.  Thorny. — ^Negro  philanthropist,  of  New  Orleans,  La. 
ras  born  free  in  that  city,  December  28, 1810;  was  first  a  school  teac! 
len  he  ran  a  small  dry  goods  store.    Here  he  accumulatetl  a  little 
toney  which  he  loaned  at  advantageous  rates  ol  interest  and 
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deaJ  in  real  estate.     At  this  he  became  wealth)\     He  died  December 
1893.  leaving  an  estate  appraised  at  $413,000,  the  bulk  of  which 
divided  among  various  charitable  and  educationalinstitutions  of 
ic  city  of  New  Orleans. 

^Smith,  Stephen.— Born  1796,  died  1873;  was  a  Negro  lumber  and 
iter  merchant  of  Columbia  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  He 
inded  in  1864^  in  ccKipcration  with  other  Negroes»  the  "Home  for 
»d  and  Infirm  Colored  Persons  at  Philadelphia." 

Smith  at  ono  lime  was  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  Negro  in  the  United 
States.  He  dealt  in  both  oyaters  and  lumber  and  had  his  own  schooners. 
len  he  founded  the  Old  Folks  Home  he  had  retired  from  husineaa  and  was 
i'lniniflt^^r  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church.  He  gave  for  the  eatabUshment  of  the 
Tome,  grounds,  buildings  and  so  forth.  $150.(>IX».  He  also  donat^l  the 
ground  for  the  Mount  Olive  Cemetery  for  colored  j)eople,  which  adjoins  th* 
homo. 

Among  other  colored  persons  who  contributed  to  the  Old  Folks  Home 

Were  Maiu-ice  Hall,  butler.  $4,000:  Henry  and  Sarah  Gordon.  catereTS,  $66,- 

000.     Gordon  alao  gave  $16,000  to  W^ilberforce  University.     Edvrard  Green, 

junk  dealer.  $73,000.    This  home  also  received  money  from  white  persona. 

^rially  Qurtkers,  and  is  now  the  Kk-ealthiest  home  for  aged  and  infirm 

I^reons  in  the  X7nit«<I  States. 

Shaw ,  Mary  E,-  Colored  woman  of  New  York  City.    Left  legacy 
!538.000  to  Tuskegee  Institute. 

[McKee,    Col.    John,- Wealthy    philanthropist,    of   Philadelphia, 

snasyUnnia.    At  his  death  in  1902,  he  left  about  $1,000,000  worth  of 

»perty  for  education.    He  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the 

John  McKee's  College. 
Fisher,  Anna  Maria.-  A  colored  woman  of  Brooklyn,  who  died 
in  1911.  left  $26,500  of  a  $65,000  estate  to  educational  institutions. 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS. 

The  Kosciuszko  Fund.  May  5,  1798,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  the 
Polish  General  who  assisted  the  American  Colonies  in  their  fight  for 
independence,  on  the  eve  of  his  dejiarture  from  America  made  a  will 
in  which  he  set  aside  a  fund  amounting  to  about  $16,000  to  be  devoted 
to  ihg^ucation  of  Negroes. 
"■^_^ 
Thomas  j^fferwm  was  mode  administrator  and  was  empo^-ered  t<)  em- 
pIo>'  the  whole  '"'^  ^^  ^^"^^  "™  purchasing  Negroes  from  hia  own  or  any 
otfaere,  and  giving  tS^^™  liberty  in  my  name,  in  giving  them  an  education 
in  trade  or  otherwi»»  l^^^  ^^  having  them  instructed  for  their  new  condition 
m  the  duties  of  moralitt^'  *^**^^  ™*^  '"•^^^  ^^^™  ^'^^  neighbors,  good  fathem 
or  motheiB,  huabiinds  c  *  *^*'^  '°  ^^^^^  '^"'*^  ^  citiiena,  teaching  them  to 
be  defenders  of  their  lit  "^^^  ^^  country,  and  of  the  good  order  of  aociety. 
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and  in  whatsoever  may  mako  thorn  happy  and  uaoful."  Koeduazko  dieri  lu 
1S17,  Thomas  JeSerson  refuseti  to  take  out  adminiHtration  papers  and  Ben|a- 
min  Lincoln  I^ar,  a  Trustee  of  the  A/rican  Education  Society  was  appointed] 
administrator.  The  heirs  of  Kosciuszko  contested  the  «riU  and  filed  a  bill 
against  Mr.  Lear  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  of  the 
invalidity  of  the  will  executed  by  Kosciuszko  in  1798.  Mr.  Lear  died  in 
1832  and  William  Wirt,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  a  short  time 
thereafter.  This  caustd  delay  in  having  the  case  decided.  Available  infor- 
mation does  not  indicate  just  whuf  was  the  final  disposition  of  the  Kosciuszko 
fund. 

Rt^pn'Tim    Wt(oilwni.  The  Education  of  tiio  Negro  Prior  to  ISftl.  pa^oa  70,  78J 
V9-S0.  af.ti  aud  577-375. 

The  Gushing  Fund.— In  1895  Miss  Emmeline  Gushing,  of  Boston, 
left  $33,000  to  aid  Negro  education.  For  sixteen  years  the  income 
from  the  fund  was  fciven  to  certain  educational  institutions.  Recently 
the  fund  was  distributed. 

The  African  Third. — This  is  an  income  derived  from  the  bequest 
of  John  Parrish  made  in  1S08. 

The  AXrica.n  Third  of  the  John  Parrisb  fund  consists  of  the  net  income 
from  a  property  on  Third  Street  in  Philadelphia,  bequeathed  by  him  in  l«08, 
in  trust  for  three  purposes:  one-third  for  tiie  education  of  poor  white  chil- 
dren, one-thirvl  for  the  aid  of  Indians,  and  one-third  for  the  aid  of  colored 
people.  Each  of  these  thirds  must  be  use<i  in  Pennsylvania.  "The  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  the  Relief  of  Free 
Negroes  Unlawfully  Held  in  Bondage,  and  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
African  Race"  is  the  trustee  of  the  A/rican  Third,  the  annual  income  of  which 
usually  amounts  to  about  $2(M).  This  Society  is  also  trustee  for  the  real 
estate  and  endowment  fund  for  the  Laing  School  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  South 
Carolina.  In  addition,  the  Society  has  funds  amounting  to  about  $19,000, 
most  of  the  income  from  which  is  applied  to  the  aiding  of  Negro  education  in 
the  South.  The  officere  of  Uie  Society  are:  President.  Henry  W.Wilbur  ;vi«- 
presidents,  Joel  Barton.  Elizabeth  Lloyd;  secretary,  Ellwood  Heacock.  2027 
N.  College  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  treasurer,  Howard  C.  Robert*. 
Board  of  Managers;  the  above  and  Walter  H.  JenV  ins,  Arabella  Carter,  Mary 
R.  Livevey.  Frank  L.  Neoll.  '  Councilors:  Alfred  Moore,  J.  Howard  Rhoads. 

The  Avery  Fund.— In  1875.  Rev.  Charles  Avery,  who,  in  1849^ 

estabh'shed  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  The  Avery  Trade  School  for  Col< 
Youths,  by  means  of  a  fimd  provided  for  twelve  scholarships  for  yoi 
colored  men  in  the  University  of  Pittsburg.  In  accordance  with 
agreement  between  the  executors  of  the  Avery  Estate  and  the  trust 
of  the  university,  this  fund  is  to  provide  instruction  for  males  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  United  States  of  America  or  the  Britisli  Province* 
of  Canada.  The  number  is  not  to  exceed  twelve  at  any  one  time  or 
term,  nor  is  an  individual  to  hold  a  scholarship  for  a  period  longer  than 
four  years.    The  Avery  scholarships  are  granted  to  under-graduate 
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(dents  in  the  college  of  arts,  and  the  schools  of  engineering,  mines, 
economics  and  education. 
The  Vilas  Bequest. — Under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Senator 
'ilhara  F.  Vilas,  of  "ftisconsin.  who  died  August  27,  1908,  provision 
ultimately  to  be  made  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  ten  scholar- 
ips  and  ten  fellowships  for  persons  of  Negro  descent. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Vilas'  wife  and  daughter,  his  estate,  which  is  ron- 
siderable,  is  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  learning  at  the  University  uf  Wia- 
conain.  Among  the  things  to  be  done  as  the  income  from  the  estate  suitably 
increases  are:  First,  the  erection  of  the  Vilas  Memorial  Theatre:  second, 
ten  undergraduate  scholarships  and  ten  fellowships  are  to  be  established; 
third  aid  is  to  be  provided  for  the  encouragement  of  musical  talent  or  to  pro- 
mote the  appreciation  of  music;  fourth  the  establishing,  one  after  another,  of 
ten  research  professorships;  fifth,  the  ten  professorships  aforesaid  ha\nng 
l>een  establish'.'d  ^nd  supplied,  the  trustees  shaU  next  provide  for  fifty  more 
undergraduate  scholarships,  with  a  salary  of  from  three  to  four  hun<lr«d  dol- 
lars each,  as  they  shall  deem  best,  and  then  for  filty  more  feUowshijis  with  a 
salary  of  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars,  each,  to  which  graduates 
of  the  Univeraity  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  appointed:  such  scholarships  and 
fellowshifw  to  be  of  like  character  with  those  first  hereinbefore  provided  fur; 
or  they  may,  in  their  discretion,  pro\ide  for  both  fello^'ships  and  scholarahips, 
but  at  least  as  many  of  the  latter  as  of  fellowship?. 

For  at  least  one-fifth  of  these  scholarships  and  fellowships  the  regents  shall 
prefer  in  appointment  among  worthy  and  qiwdified  candidates  those  of 
Negro  blood  if  such  present  themselves.  Otherwiae  then  as  aforesaid  they 
shall  be  governed  by  the  regents  in  like  manner  as  those  first  above  provided 
for. 

The  Miner  Fund.— This  fund  bears  the  name  of,  and  owes  its  ex- 
tence  to  Myrtilia  Miner,  of  Brookfield,  N.  Y.,  who,  on  December  3, 
151 ,  established  a  norma!  school  for  colored  girls  so  that  they  might 
:ome  teachers  of  their  own  race.  In  order  that  the  work  might 
mtinue  after  her  death,  Congress  on  March  3.  1862,  granted  a  charter 
which  she,  her  associates  and  successors  were  incorporated  under  the 
le  of  "Tlie  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Youth/'  to 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  educate  and  improve  the 
»rai  and  intellectual  condition  of  such  colored  youth  of  the  nation  as 
ight  be  placed  under  its  care  and  influence.  Miss  Miner  died  De- 
iber  7,  1864.  The  first  lot  of  ground  for  the  school,  purchased  in 
at  a  cost  of  $4,000,  was  in  the  square  on  which  the  British  Legar 
is  now  situated.  In  1872  this  ground  was  sold  for  $40,000  and  a 
jw  site  was  puixihased  at  Seventh  and  Church  Streets.  Here  the 
Miner  Nonnal  School  was  conducted  independently  until  1879,  when 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools  of 
le  District  of  Columbia  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  the  Miner  Normal 
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SchcK)!  should  be  the  public  normal  school  for  the  colored  people 
the  District.  The  building  was  leased  to  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
an  annaul  rental  of  $3,600.  In  1915,  the  District  erected  a  $225,000 
Normal  School  building  for  Negroes  which  was  named  in  honor  of 
Miss  Miner.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  the  corporation  purchased  a  lot 
and  building  in  Southwest  Washington  in  whichitfirstcarriedonaday 
nursery,  etc.,  and  then  a  kindergarten.  In  1911  it  was  absorbed  into 
the  public  school  system  and  the  property  until  1915  was  leased  for 
$600  per  year,  The  corporation  now  has  a  gross  annual  income  of 
about  $4,000.  A  part  of  this  is  set  aside  for  repairs  and  improvements 
and  the  remainder  is  used  in  giving  aid  to  the  Manassas  ( Va.)  Indus- 
trial School  and  the  Washington  Colored  Social  Settlement. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Miner  Fund  are:  William  L.  Brown,  President; 
Rev.  John  Van  Schaik,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  vice-president;  Miss  Emily  J. 
Brigham,  secretary,  Louis  H.  Stabler,  treasurer;  Samuel  R.  Bond; 
Winfield  S.  Montgomery,  M.  D.,  Miss  Mary  K.  Porter,  Dr.  Thomas 
Jesse  Jones,  Ph.  D..  and  Henry  C.  Gauss. 

Stewart  Missionary  Foundation  for  Africa* — In  1894  Rev.  W. 
F.  Stewart,  a  missionary  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  his 
wife,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Stewart,  gave  an  endowment  for  the  establishing 
missionary  training  in  the  Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Atlan 
Georgia.  The  purpose  was  to  fully  equip  and  train  men  and  wom 
of  the  Negro  race  for  work  in  the  foreign  field,  also  to  prepare  the 
ministry  in  the  home  land  to  inspire  the  church  with  missionary  zeal 
In  addition  to  class  room  work,  provision  was  made  for  Educatio 
Extension  to  be  carried  on  from  Gammon  Theological  Seminary 
center. 


The  plan  alsu  includes  a  system  of  literary  priEe  contests  in  original  essays, 
orations  and  hymns  on  missionary  subjects  open  to  all  young  people  of  the 
schools  and  churches  under  the  auspices  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination.  Lectures  on  mi3sionar>'  work  have 
been  regularly  delivered  in  the  schools  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  and 
many  other  schools.  Conferences,  conventiona  and  churches  are  visited  in 
order  to  inspire  the  people  wth  missionary  zeal.  Beginning  with  19U  a 
monthly  journal  "The  Foundation"  has  been  published  and  given  wide  circu- 
lation. In  1910  regular  class  room  work  by  the  department  of  missions  was 
begun  in  Gammon  Theological  Seminary.  In  1914  this  department  waa 
officially  reco(niized  as  a  part  of  the  Seminary  for  the  training  of  both  foreign 
and  home  missions.  Through  the  Foundation's  work  forty  missionaries  of 
the  Negro  race  have  gone  from  America  to  Africa.  The  Foundation  has 
$110,000  a\'ailable  Fund.  The  Trustees  are:  E.  L.  SteMi-art,  Chicago,  and 
Rev.  G.  Grant  Stewart.  Alhambra,  California.  Demstei  D.  Martin,  D.  D., 
Gammon  Theological  Seminary.  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  secretary  of  the  Foun- 
dation. 
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The  Rosen wald  Benefactions  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Rural  School 
Buildingfa. — On  Deoeinber^O,  1910,  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago 
made  a  pmposiLion  throuj^h  the  Young  Men's  CV  on 

that  city  whereby  he  offered  to  donate  the  sum  vi  ,  _ .,   .     -    -    .ry 
in  the  United  States  which  would  raise  by  public  subscription 
'5,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  A.s8noiation  building  for  colored 
in  and  boys,  to  cost,  with  land,  building  and  furnishing  not  less  than 
.00,000.    The  period  covered  by  this  offer  expired  on  December  30, 

15. 

• 

Tbe  full  fund  has  been  raided  and  buildings  completed  in  the  following 
citieB:  Washinifton.  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City.  Cincinnati, 
and  Chi<!af(o.  The  following  citiw  have  secured  in  bona  fide  subacriptiona 
theeu'  t  required:  New  York.  Brooklyn.  Atlanta,  St.  Louis.  Balti- 

more ;  lie;  New  York  having  also  subscribeci  the  amount  for  a  simi- 

lar buiUtiMg  lur  (*olorod  women  and  girls,  Mr.  Rosenwald  applied  hia  offer  to 
thiB  purpuae.  Baltimore  and  Nashville  have  been  givwn  extension  of  time 
for  six  months  on  assurance  that  the  fund  will  be  raised  within  that  lime.  It 
ix  therefore  probable  that  when  these  subscriptions  ore  all  paid  in  Mr.  Kosen- 
wald  will  have  been  called  upon  to  donate  at  least  $32o.a00.  With  the 
amounts  raised  in  the  above  mentioned  cities  twelve  builrlings  for  men  and 
boys  and  one  for  women  and  ifirls  have  been  erected.  During  this  period 
Mr.  Rosenwaid  ha^  c  M.iXK)  ye4irly  toward  the  salary  of  Mr.  J.  E. 

MorelAnd,  Internatio!  ;>•  for  work  among  colore*!  men  and  boys;  an 

additional  ?1,000  for  tbia  same  purpose  was  contribute*!  annually  by  thff 
constituency  of  tlie  Chicago  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

June  12,  1914,  Mr.  Rosenwald  announced  that  through  the  Tuske- 
InnUtute  he  would  pro\ide  money  to  assist  in  ercn^ling  rural  school 
►uses  for  Negroes  in  the  South  under  the  following  terms:  that  the  people 
the  community  where  a  schoolhouse  is  to  be  erecrttnl  "shall  secure, 
tin  the  public  funds  or  raise  money  among  themselves,  an   amount 
equal  to  or  larger  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Rosenwald,  which  will  not  in 
ly  case,  exceed  $300  for  each  house.    In  every  case,  the  money  given 
Mr.  Rosenwald  is  to  be  the  partial  ]jayment  for  completion  of  build- 
:,  including  furnishing." 

Up  to  June  30,  1918.  Mr  Rosenwald  has  given  $44,717.55  toward  pro- 
moting rural  sclioolhouse  building.  To  meet  Mr.  Rtwenwald's  contributions  the 
N(*grocs  in  the  rummunities  where  these  nchoolhouses  were  erwrted  liave 
contribuU-d  $61,951.21;  from  the  pubb'c  funds  of  the  States,  $21,625.00 
were  Rocured  and  from  white  citizena  $S  .S20.00.  Through  Mr.  Rosen  wald'a 
benefactions,  142  rural  achoolhouaea  for  Negroea  have  been  erected  aa  fol- 
lows: In  Alabama^  107;  North  Carolina,  U;  Georgia.  S;Arkansaa.6;South 
Carolina.  1 :  Tenneesce.  5;  Miasissippi,  2;  and  Vtrginia,  2 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OK  N^ROBf^  FOR  EDUCATION  2OT 

The  Peabody  Educfttional  Fund.— On  February  T\  1867,  and  Julyfl 
1868,  George  Peabody.  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  established  a 
■fund  of  $3,500,000  to  be  devoted  to  education  in  the  South.  $1,380,000 
of  this  amount  was  in  Florida  and  Mississippi  bonds  and  has  never  been 
available.  The  remainder  was  placed  in  the  control  of  sixteen  trustees. 
The  first  aim  of  the  fund  was  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  public 
school  systems  for  the  free  education  of  all  children.  After  this  was 
accomplished,  the  income  from  the  fund  was  devoted  to  the  training 
;of  teachers  through  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 

In  1375,  a  normal  school  for  whites  was  established  at  Nash\'ille,  Ten- 
Thia  school  became  a  leader  in  the  development  o£  the  normal 
school  idea  throughout  the  South.  By  means  of  scholarships,  worthy  stu- 
dents from  all  the  Southern  States  were  enabled  to  attend  this  central  tmning 
achool.  By  1903  all  the  Southern  States  had  committed  themselves  to  the 
policy  of  maintaining  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  By  the  deed  of 
trust  the  trustees  were  given  the  power  to  distribute  the  fund  at  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  years  which  ended  in  1897,  In  January',  1906,  the  trustees 
decided  to  dissolve  the  trust.  This  ^'as  done  in  1915.  The  residue  of  the 
fund  was  expended  in  the  endowment  of  the  Peabody  College  at  Nashville 
for  th^higher  education  of  white  teachers.  Under  the  arrangements  for  the 
first  endowment  of  Peabody  College  the  Peabody  Fund  donated  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000.  Toward  the  further  endowment  of  this  institution  the  Peabody 
I*\ind  contributed  $500,000.  The  Tnistees  have  also  contributed  funds  in 
aid  of  schools)  of  education  In  the  State  universities  and  in  aid  of  rural  educa- 
tion for  the  Negro  race.  The  fund  lor  this  latter  purpose  has  been  given  In 
trust  to  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  to  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  rural 
public  schools  for  the  Negro  race. 

The  John  F.  Slater  Fund.— In  March,  1882,  John  F.  Slatw^^of 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  created  a  tru.st  fund  of  $1,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "uplifting  the  lately  emancipated  population  of  the  Southern 
States  and  their  posterity."  For  this  munificent  gift  Congress  gave 
him  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  medal.  The  fund  is  used  to  prepare  teach- 
{ers  and  for  education  in  the  industries.  Through  fidelity  and  success- 
[ful  management  the  appropriations  have  been  kept  up  and  the  Fimd 
increased  to  $1,750,000. 

Public  and  private  schools  are  helped.  The  requiaites  for  help  are  proper 
atandardfl  of  efficiency  and  the  maintaining  of  normal  and  industrial  depart- 
ments. For  the  fiscal  year,  1 914-1915.  the  trustees  of  the  fund  spent  $6&,S0S 
in  assisting  sixty -seven  schools*  including  sevent^een  County  Training  Schoola, 
and  in  aiding  Summer  Schools  in  eleven  States. 

The  trustees  are:  WHliam  A.  Slater,  Washington.  D.  C,  president;  Rich- 
ard H.  Williams,  New  York  City,  vice-president;  James  Hardy  Dillard, 
Charlottesville.  Va.;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  Riverdale.  N.  Y.;  David  K. 
Houston,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  P'airfax  Harrison,  Belvoir,  Va.;  William  Law- 
rence, Boston,  Muss.;  Charles  Scribner,  New  York;  John  M.  Glenn,  NeW' 


V  -ii  P.  Vcf  ■;  WIckliffe  Ro»B, 

\K  ,  D.  C,  u:  ly.    James  ffATdy 

0iUiird.  CharlotteeviUe,  Virginifl,  la  Uireelor  of  Uie  Fund.  W.  T,  B.  Wll- 
,  Hampton,  Mrglnia.  and  B.  C.  Caldwell.  NatchltocliM,  La.,  are  Held 
tfi.    Offioe  eecretaryi  Miu  G.  C.  Mann.  Box  4IS,  Cluirloitesnlle.  Vir- 
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SUte 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Arkansas 

Arkansas 

Arkansas 

G«or8la 

Georgia 

Kentucky' 
Louisiana 

Louisiana 
North  Carolina 
North  Carolina 
North  Carolina 
North  Carolina 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 
Tennessee' 
Texas 
Virginia 

\^ir|[inia 
Vlrpnia 

Virginia 


Name  of  School 
Coosa  County  Training  School 
lK>wnde8  Co.  Training  Scliool 
Plateau  Industrial  Institute 
Pickens  Co.  Training  School 
Shover  Street  School 
Camden  Colored  High  School 
Dermott  Colored  Public  School 
Marianna  Negro  Public  School 
Queensland  N.  and  I.  School 
SondersvUle  Industrial  School . 

Little  Rode  Scbool 
Wtstlake  Colored  School 

Morehouse  Co.  Graded  School 

.Tohnston  County  Training  School 
Parmele  Induatrial  Institute 
Pamlico  Co.  Training  Sdiool 
Clinton  Colored  Sciiool 
Wake  County  Training  School 
Manning  Co.  Graded  Sdiool 
Fayette  Co.  Training  SdiOol 
Dunbar  Training  School 
Woodstock  Training  School 
Manor  Colored  High  Sdiool 
Union   Kidge   School 

Caroline  Co.  Training  School 
Blackstone  Colored  High  School 

Rising  Sun  School 


IfOCfttion 
Rocfcford  (Coosa  County) 
Charity  (LoWndes  Co.) 
Plateau  (Mobile  Co.) 
CarrolUoii  (Pickens  Co.} 
Hope  (Hempstead  Co.) 
Camdt'n  (Ouadiita  Co.) 
Dermott  (Chicot  Co.) 
Marianna  (Lee  County) 
Queensland  (Ben  Hill  Co.) 
Sandersvillo,  (Washington 

Co.) 
Little  R'k  (Bourbon  Co.) 
Weatliike   (Calcasieu 
Parish) 
Bastrop  (Morehouse  Co.) 
Smithfield  [Johnston  Co.) 
Pannde  (Martin  Co.) 
Stonewall  (Pamlico  Co.)     • 
Clinton  (Sampson  Co.) 
Method  (Wake  County) 
Manning  (Clarendon  Co.) 
Somerville  (Fayette  Co.) 
Brownsville  (Kaywood) 
Woodstock  (Sl)dby  Co.) 
Manor  (Tra\Ts  County) 
Near   Charlottesvillo 
(Albemarle  Co.) 
Bowling  Green  (Caroline  Co.) 
Blackstone  (Nottoway 

Co.) 
Ladvey  (York  County) 


The  Daniel  Hand  Fund.— In  1888  Daniel  Hand,  of  Guilford,  Con- 
necticut, gave  the  American  Missionary  Association  $1,000,000  to  aid 
in  the  education  of  the  Negro.  Mr.  Hand  also  provided  tliat  his  resi- 
dury  estate  amounting  to  $500,000  should  be  devoted  to  the  same  pur- 
pose and  disbursed  through  the  same  association. 

This  fund  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  spl^iidul  wnrV  \vh\rh 
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the  American  Missionary  Association  has  done  for  Negro  educati* 
in  the  South.    It  now  amounts  to  $1,534,397.    The  income  from  the 
Fund  for  1915  was  $68,847.52.  ■ 

Oenera]  Education  Board.— In  1902  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  con- 
tributed $1,000,000  as  a  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  education 
in  the  United  Stales.    In  1903,  under  an  set  approved  by  Congress,  th« 
.General  Education  Board,  as  an  organization,  was  chartered.    By  the  terms      ■ 
of  its  charter  the  board  is  empowered  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  primary      I 
schools,  industrial  schools^  technical  schoob,  normal  schools,  tralnintr  schools 
for  teacLers,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  achoob  of  any  other  grade. 
In  1905,  Mr.  John  U.  Rockefeller  gave  $10,000,000  to  the  board  aa  a  po     M 
manent  endo\s'ment.     In  1907,  ho  gave   a  further  sum  of  $32,000,000^  on&-      ■ 
third  of  which  was  to  be  added  to  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  board 
and  two-tJiirdfl  to  be  supplied  to  such  spfccilic  objects  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  at 
his  son  might  designate.    In  1909,  Mr.  Rockefeller  added  $10,000,000  mots 
bringing  his  total  dooationa  to  the  board  up  to  $53,000,000. 

The  board  has  the  following  main  lines  of  work: 

(X)  The  promotion  of  agricultural  demonstration  work  In  the  States  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  This  work  is  similar  in  character  to  the  work 
Which  the  bourd  carried  on  in  the  Southern  states  prior  to  June  30,  1914, 
the  exceptiou  being  that  this  work  is  being  done  through  the  state  colleges 
of  agriculture  in  those  states. 

(2)  The  development  of  a  system  of  public  high  schools  in  the  southern 
stBtee.  In  order  to  promote  the  establishment  of  good  high  schools  through- 
out the  South,  the  General  Education  Board  is  pa^nng  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  so-called  Professors  of  Secondary  education  In  several  southern 
states. 

(3)  The  promotion  of  higher  education  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  has  b«en  done  by  contributions  towards  the  endowments  of  colleges  and 
universities  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  those 
institutions  which  by  reason  of  strategic  location  or  well  established  con- 
8tituenc>'  give  most  promise  of  permanent  strength  and  usefulness. 

(4)  The  promotion  of  a  limited  number  of  selected  schools  for  Negroes. 
The  board  is  also  supporting  State  Agents  of  Negro  Rural  Schools  in  the  fol- 
lowing states:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentuck>',  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

(5)  The  promotion  of  medical  education.  The  board  has  made  contH* 
butiona  to  three  of  the  larger  medical  schools  in  the  United  States  with  a  view 
to  enabling  them  to  command  the  entire  time  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
leaching  staff  in  the  departments  of  medicine,  surger>',  and  pediatrics,  or  as 
it  is  commonly  expressed,  placing  these  teachers  on  a  full-tim«  university 
basis. 

(6)  Rural  education.  The  board  is  providing  the  necessary  funds  with 
which  to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  State  Agents  of  Rural  Schools  in 
eleven  southern  states.  Their  main  duty  is  to  endeavor  to  develop  more 
efficient  niral  school  systems. 

(7)  Research.  Recently  the  board  has  entered  thp  field  of  educational 
investigation,  research,  and  exjieriment.  Several  projects  in  these  direc- 
tions are  now  under  way. 
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Since  it«  estAhUshment  up  to  June  30,  1915,  the  board  has  contributed  for 
.tducation,  116.862,1-17.71.  Of  this  amount,  $811,781.13  was  contributed 
lo  Negro  schools,  aJid  199,320.57  was  appropriated  for  the  gupfwrt  o(  tho 
^board's  Amenta  of  "Sb^o  Rural  Schoola. 

The  trustees  of  the  board  are  seventeen  in  number.  The  following  art 
the  offiwTs  of  the  board:  Dr.  Frederick  T,  Gates,  Chairman;  Dr.  Wal- 
lace Buttrick,  Secretary;  Dr.  E.  C.  Sage  and  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  A<- 
aistant  Secretaries;  Mr.  h.  G.  Myere,  Treasurer;  Mr.  L.  M.  Dashiell,  As- 
ttstaut  Treasurer.  The  offices  of  tho  board  are  at  61  Broadway,  New 
kYork  City. 

The  Anna  T.  Je&nea  Fund.— On  April  18,  1907,  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes, 
«r  Fhiladelphia,  Pennsylvania,  creates!  an  endowment  fund  in  perpetuity, 
the  income  of  which  was  to  be  applied  toward  and  maintenam-e  and  assistance 
of  elementary  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States.  H.  B.  Krissell, 
Principal  of  Hampton  Inetitute,  and  Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal  of 
Tuakegee  Institute,  were  named  as  trustees  of  the  fund.  A  number  of  other 
gentlemen  were  invited  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  fimd  and  a 
board  of  trustees  waa  organized-  The  present  board  is  David  C.  Barrow, 
Athena,  Ga.:  Andrew  Carnegie,  New  York  City;  James  Hardy  Dillard, 
CharlottesA'ille.  Va.;  John  T.  Emlen,  Philadelphia.  Pa.:  H.  B.  Frissell.  Hamp- 
ton, Vs.;  Bclton  Gilreath,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  T.  Kealing,  Kansas  City, 
Tansas;  George  McAneny,  New  York  City;  Samuel  C.  Mitchell,  Kewark, 
J.;  Robert  R.  Moton,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  J.  C.  Napier,  NaahWlle,  Tenn.i 
Walter  H.  Page,  New  York  City;  George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York  City; 
R.  L.  Smith,  Waco,  Texas;  WilUom  H.  Taft,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Emmett  J. 
Scott,  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  Talcot  Williams,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The  work  of  Uie  Negro  Rural  School  Fund  of  the  Jeanes  Foundation  was 
narried  on  in  1915  in  134  counties,  distributed  in  the  following  states:  Ala- 
p)ama,  Arkansas,  Fl9rida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Kentuck>\  Maryland.  MisMB- 
^«ippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Vir- 
ginia. During  the  year  the  foundation  expended  $34,475  as  follows:  Super- 
vising teachers,  $.32,823;  building  and  equipment.  $490;  railroad  fare  of 
supervising  teachers  to  conferences,  $1,162.  In  1913  the  counties  con- 
tributed from  public  funds  toward  the  payment  of  salaries  of  supervising 
teachers,  $3,402;  in  1914,  $6,255;  in  1915,  $12,183. 

Phelps-Stokes  Futid. — By  the  will  of  Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stok^, 
of  New  York  City,  who  died  in  Redlands,  California,  April  26,  1909,  a 
board  of  trustees  was  constituted  for  a  fund  of  about  $900,000  to  be 
known  as  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund.  The  trustees  were  incorporated 
by  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1911.  The  act  of  incorporation  states 
that  the  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  "erection  and  improve- 
ment of  tenement  house  dwellings  in  the  city  of  New  York  fox;  the  poor 
families  of  that  city,  either  directly  or  by  the  acquisition  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  or  obligations  of  any  other  corporation  organized  for  that 
purpose;  and  for  the  education  of  Negroes,  both  in  Africa  and  tho 
United  States,  North  American  Indians  and  needy  and  deser\nng  white 
students  through  industrial  schools,  the  founding*of  scholarshijjs  and 
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erection  or  endowment  of  school  huilduigs  or  ciiapels.  It  ahal 
within  the  purpc>se  of  siiid  corporation  to  use  any  means  to  such  endt 
which  shall  from  Lime  to  time  seem  expedient  to  ita  members  or  trustee! 
including  research,  publication,  the  establishment  and  mainteii;"  v  ' 
charitable  or  benevolent  activities^  agencies  or  institutions  ah* 
tablished." 


The  most  important  purposes  for  which  the  inct>mc  of  the  fund  haa  been 
applied  are  as  follows; 

1.  The  establishment  at  the  Univereity  of  Virginia  and  the  "University 
Georgia  o(  fello'w'Bhips.    $12,500  is  g^ven  each  of  tliese  universities  for  lh< 
permanent  endowment  of  a  research  fellowship  on  the  following  conditii>na:' 

"Tlie  university  shall  appoint  annually  a  fellow  in  Sociology  for  the  stud] 
of  the  Negro.  Re  shall  pursue  advancer!  studiea  under  the  direction  of  th< 
(iepartment  of  Socioloto^,  Economics.  EducatioD  or  Histor>%  a£  may  he  de^ 
lermined  in  each  case  by  the  president.  The  feUoH-ship  shall  jield  $600,  ai 
shall,  after  four  years,  be  restricted  to  graduate  students. 

"Each  fellow  shall  prepare  a  paper  or  thesis  embod>-ing  the  result  of  h 
investigations  which  shall  be  published  by  the  university  with  assistance  from 
the  income  of  the  fund.** 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  fund  at  the  Peabody  College  for  Teach 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  accordance  with  the  following  vote: 

"Voted  that  $10,000  be  given  to  th?  Peabo<Iy  College  for  Teachers  to 
tablieh  a  fund  for  the  visitation  of  Negro  srhools  and  colleges,  the  income 
be  used  to  enable  the  teachers,  administrative  ofTiccris  and  students  of  the 
Peabody  College  to  come  into  direct  and  helpful  contact  with  the  actual 
work  of  representative  institutions  of  Negro  education.** 

3.  The  undtf'rtaVing  of  a  comprehensive  inveatigation  of  Negro  educatioi 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  under  the  dij 
rection  of  Thomas  Jesse  Jones.  Ph.  D.,  formerly  connectcfl  with  the  Hamptoi 
Institute,  and  later  in  charge  of  Negro  statistics  in  connection  with 
Unite<1  States  Census  for  1910.  The  needs  of  Negro  education  as  reveal* 
by  this  investigation  has  lead  the  Phelps-Stokes  Trtistees  to  doi-ide  to 
in  enlarging  the  constructive  side  of  work  of  Negro  schools.  Continuing  h 
cuoperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  time  of  tl 
agents  is  to  be  devoted  to  this  constructive  worU. 

4.  Assistance  to  the  Southern  University  Race  Commission  by  an  annt 

appropriation  for  traveling  expenses. 

The  trustees  of  the  fund  are:  Bishop  David  H.  Greer,  New  York  Oil 
Elmer  E.  Brown.  New  York  University,  New  York  City;  OH\ia  E. 
Stokes,  New  York  City:  Mrs.  Robert  Hunter,  Noroton  Heights, Connecticut^ 
Helen  Phelps  Stokea.  New  York  City:  John  Sherman  Hoj't.  New  Y'ork 
City;  I,  N.  Phelps  SIoIgs.  New  York  City;  Franciji  Louis  Slade,  New 
City;  Edward  W.  Shelrlon,  New  York  City:  and  Anson  PhelpsStokes, 
University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  secretttry- 
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MUSIC 

SOME  COMPOSERS  OF  MUSIC 

During  the  days  of  slavery  many  Negroes  in  New  Orleans  were  w« 
educated.  Among  them  were  a  number  of  persons  who  gained  dii 
tinction  as  composers  of  music.    Some  of  these  were: 

Dede,  Edmund.— Author  of  "Le  Sement  de  TArabe,"  "Le  Palmier 

Overture/' 

Snaer,  Samuel.  —Author  of  'TLe  Chant  du  Depart,"  "Le  Vampire," 
Bares  Basil. — Author  of  "La  Capriciexise  Valse/'  "Delphine  Valse 
Brilliante/' 

Lambert,  Lucien.— Author  of  "Le  Depart  du  Consent/' 
Ombers  Aimers/* 

Lambert,  Sidney. — Author  of  "Si  J'estais  Roi/'  Muimures 
Soir/' 

Hemmenway,  James. — He  lived  in  Philadelphia  and  was  a  coi 
tributor  in  1829  to  a  musical  journal,  Atkinson's  Casket.    Among 
compositions  were:  "That  Rest  So  Sweet  Like  Bliss  Above/'    "The 
Philadelphia  Grand  Entree  March,"  and  "Hunter  and  Hope  Waltzes/* 

Conner,  A,  J.^From  1846  to  1857  he  composed  a  number  of  musical 
selections  which  were  published  by  Philadelphia  and  Boston  music 
houses.  Among  his  compositions  were:  "My  Cherished  Hopes  My 
Fondest  Dreams/*  "American  Polka  Quardrilles/'  and  "New  York 
Polka  Waltz/'  fl 

Holland,  Justin. — In  the  seventies  he  was  a  well  known  compos^^ 
of  guitar  music  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Among  his  compositions  are: 
"Holland's  Comprehensive  Methods  for  the  Guitar,"  J.  L.  Peters  & 
Company,  New  York.  1874;  "Holland's  Modem  Method  for  the  Guitai', 
S.  Brainard  &  Sons,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1876. 

Milady,  Samuel. — "Sam  Lucas/'  noted  actor  and  composer.  Bom 
August  7,  1848,  died  Jan.  10.  1916.  First  Negro  writer  of  popular 
ballads,  wrote  "Grandfather's  Clock  Was  Too  Tall  For  The  Shelf/'  el 

Melburn^  George. — A  wandering  Negro  street  minstrel,  was 
composer  of  "Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird/'     It  was  set  to  music  by 
white  man.  Septemus  Wuiner,  who  got  the  credit  and  the  financi 
profits. 

Bland,  James,— He  wrote  "Carry Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia." 

Davis,  Gtissie  L. — ^A  few  years  ago  he  was  a  prominent  writer  of 
popular  music  at  Cincinnati.  Among  his  well  known  works  are; 
"The  Lightliouse  By  the  Sea,"  "The  Baggage  Coach  Ahead,"  etc. 
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Coleridge-Taylor,  Samuel. — Bom,  London,  August  15,  1875;  died' 

London,September  1,  1912.    He  was  one  of  the  most  .distinguished 
colored  composers  and  one  of  the  best  known  modem  composers. 

He  WAS  8  son  of  a  doctor  of  medioinn,  a  native  of  Sierra  Ijeone,  Africa,  And 
and  an  English  mother.  At  the  age  of  six  (in  1881 J  he  began  thentudy  of  the 
violin.  At  sixteen  he  enlered  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Villera  Stanford.  Hia  many  opus  numbers  included  a  s^^mphany^asoTtnet 
and  various  other  works  of  chamber  music,  a  cantata  ^^'ith  Hiawatha  for 
its  epic  hero,  an  oratorio,  the  musical  settings  of  Stephen  PhilUpa*  "Herod," 
"irij-Bses"  and  '*Nero."  Coleridge-Taylor's  compositions  are  marked  by 
variety  and  vigorous  originality,  by  tenderness  of  feeling  and  by  poetic 
:•  >n.    They  have  something  of  the  plaintive,  wistful  quality  of 

}•■  song.     Hia  begt  and  moet  consiidGrable  scorejt  are  those  written 

(or  the  chorus,  and  it  is  by  the  Hiawatha  trilogy  that  he  is  best  known  and 
will  l>e  longest  remembered.  It  was  through  this  production  that  he  gained 
distinction  and  popularity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Critical  opinion 
agrees  in  regarding  it  as  his  masterpiece.  His  lost  choral  work,  "A  Tale  of 
Old  Japan,"  was  an  unprecedented  success.  It  is  esteemed  almost  as  much 
the  Hiawatha  trilogy.  For  biography  see  W.  C.  Berwick  Sayera, 
Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor,  His  Life  and  Letters"  New  \  ork,  1916. 

Other  well  known  composers  of  the  present  day  with  some  of  their 
compositions  ,  are: 

.   Cook,  Will  Marion,— New  York,  "Exhortation,"  "The  Rain  Song," 
"The  Casino  Girl,"  'TBandana  Land,"  "Cruel  Popupa/'  etc 

Europe,  James  Reese. — "Benefactors,"  "Strenj2:th  of  the  Nation/' 
etc.  He  has  also  achieved  nationwide  fame  as  the  leader  of  the 
National  Negro  Orchestra. 

Hill,  J.  Leubrie. — New  York,  Lyric  writer.  Has  written  a  number 
of  Lyrics  for  white  theatrical  companies. 

Johnson,  J.  Rosamond. — New  York;  was  bom  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  1873.  He  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  has  developed  a  new  and  distinct  style  of  Negro  music.  He  has 
written  light  operas  for  Klaw  and  Erlanger  and  songs  for  May  Irwin, 
Lillian  Russell  and  Anna  Held.    Among  his  compositions  are:  '*Under 

e  Bamboo  Tree,"   ''Since  You  Went  Away,"   ''The  Awakening/' 
Lazy  Moon/'  and  "The  Congo  Love  Song." 

Joplin,  Scott. — New  York,  "Treemonisha"  (an  opera  in  three  acts), 
"Classic  Ragtime  Melodies  for  the  Piano,"  etc. 

Smith,  Christ.— "It's  Hard  to  Love  Somebody  When  They  Love 
Somebody  Else,"  "Good  Morning  Carrie/'  etc. 

Smith,  N.  Clark.— Wichita,  ICansas,  "Some  Favorite  Folk  Melo- 
dies." "Negro  Folk  Song  Suite/'  "Plantation  Song  Cycle,"  etc. 

Thompson.  DeKoven. — Chicago,  "Dear  Lord,  Remember  Me/' 
Forget,"  etc. 
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Tyers.   W,   H.— New   York,   "Silhouettes   (Dancing  Shadows), 
Tout  a  Vous,"  etc. 

Aldridge,  Amanda  Ira.— of  London,  daughter  of  Ira  AJdridge,  the 
famous  actor,  is  a  com^joser  of  note.  She  is  known  professionally  as 
"Montague  Ring."  A  nxunber  of  her  compositions  have  African 
themes. 

A  recent  press  report  of  a  Drawinj?  Room  At  Buckingham  Palace,  where 
the  program  included  the  "Four  African  Danees**  said:  "What  African  that 
heard  her  rendering  of  her  oiwi  pianoforte  solo,  The  Call  to  the  Feast,'  can  for- 
get the  drum  of  the  Capalistic  brotherhood  of  the  Nigerian  'Oaugbo'  within 
the  sacred  square  of  the  Para,  the  rythmic  8oIem?nty  of  the  aristocratic  dance 
of  the  chiefs,  or  the  terminal  scene  of  the  great  ceremony,  when  Adimu, 
Adamu,  Ogunran  and  the  'Dancing  Girls*  whirl  in  gentle  poetry  of  motion 
in  the  lengthening  shadows  of  evening  and  the  'Call  Home'  dies  away  under 
the  flickering  glow  ot  the  first  evening  stars,  which  flash  upon  the  tired  resting 
Urabs  of  a  sleeping  town.  In  'Luleta's  Dance'  Montague  Ring  made  the 
woodland  ring  with  laughter,  and  the  very  trees  to  wave  in  sheer  merriment. 
Her  audience  saw  and  heard  the  light  tripping,  seductive  movement  of  Togo- 
land  'Keri-Keri/  the  Minuet  grace  of  the  Fanti  *Adenkum*  and  the  almost 
tragic,  but  majestic  measures  of  the  Apolonian  'Kuntum-'  The  appreciation 
which  they  have  obtained,  leads  us  to  hope  that  in  Miss  Ira  Aldridge,  African 
music  has  found  a  iR-orthy  successor  to  the  late  Samuel  Coleridge-Toylor,  so 
unhappily  and  so  early  take;i  from  us."  / 

Other  comjfosers  who  are  attracting  attention  are:  Nathaniel  Dett, 
Joseph  Jordan,  E.  E.Thompson,  William  H.Myers,  Ford  Dabney,  Jesse 
Shipp,  C.  L,  Roberts,  Tim  Brymn,  James  M. Shaw, J.J, Larkins, John 
Berry,  Roy  L.  Burch,  Shelton  Brands,  and  James  S,  Hatcher. 
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Greenfield,  Elizabeth  Taylor.— "The  Black  Swan,"  first  came 
into  prominence  in  1851.  She  was  bom  in  Hississippi,  w^s  taken  to 
Philadelphia,  where  she  received  her  education  and  first  came  into 
prominence.  She  attracted  much  attention  both  in  England  and 
America,  and  was  frequently  compared  with  Jenny  Lind,  who  was 
at  that  time  at  the  height  of  her  fame. 

Selika,  Madame  Marie. — The  next  person  of  color  to  gain  inter- 
national fame  as  a  singer  was  Madame  Marie  Selika,  of  Chicago,  ^e 
became  prominent  in  1S80.  ^m 

In  1882,  she  visited  Europe  and  achiex'ed  great  success.    The  Paris  Figaro      ^H 
said  of  her  appearance  in  Paris:     "Mme.  Selika  sang  in  great  style.    She  ha--  "^    ^^ 
a  very  strong  voice  of  depth  and  compass,  rising  with  perfect  ease  from  C, 
C,  and  she  trills  like  a  feathered  songster,  whose  notes  suddenb 


your  ear  in  the  solitude  of  the  woodland  on  a 
range  is  marvellous  and  her  execution  and  si 


^/ 
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cultivation*    Her  *Cdio  Song,'  cannot  be  surpassed.    It  was  beyond  ftny 
criticism.    It  was  an  artistic  triumph." 

The  Berlin  Tagblatt,  said  of  her  appearand  in  Berlin:    "The  concert  by 

Mme  Selika  •R-aa  given  j'eaterday  before  a  well  filled  house,  :>'  -tin- 

guished  artist  gave  ua  a  genuine  pleasure.     Mme.  Selika,  witl,  ^-'"8. 

roused  the  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  o(  cnthuaiaam,  and  after  ner  first 

Aria,  she  was  twice  recalled,  and  could  quiet  the  vociferous  applause  only  by 

idering  a  selection  with  orchestral  accompaniment.    Of  thia  wonderful 

iger,  we  can  only  say  tbat  she  is  endowed  with  a  voice  of  aurpasaing  aweet- 

and  estraordinary  compass.     With  her  pure  tones,  her  wonderful  trills 

roulades  her  correct  rendering  of  the  most  difficult  intervals,  abe  not  only 

IS  the  admiration  of  amateura,  but  ako  that  of  professional  mnslcians  and 

itics.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of  her  voice;  one  mui 

lear  it  to  appreciate  ita  thrilling  beauty."     Madame  Selika  is  at  present 

teaching  voice  culture  in  New  York  City. 

Batson,  Flora. — Mrs.  Bergen.    The   next    singer  of  promLnencf 
^as  Flora  Batson  who  became  noted  in  1S87.    She  was  bom  at  Provi- 
[ence,  R.  I.,  1870;  she  sang  in  Eiirope,  Africa,  Australia  and  Kew; 
Zealand.    During  a  great  temperance  revival  in  New  York,  slie 
ninety  successive  nights,  with  great  effect,  one  song.  "Six  Feet  oi 
Make  Us  All  One  Size."    She  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  De- 
cember 2,  1906. 

Jones.    Madame   Sisseretta. — "Black  Patti,  "   began   to  become 
prominent  about  1800.    She  has  sung  wRh  great  success  in  all  th< 
principal  cities  of  Europe.    In  recent  years  she  had  her  own  compaiiy, 
lown  as  "The  Black  Patti  Troubadours,"  at  the  head  of  which  shoj 
appeared  in  every  important  city  of  the  United  States  in  the  West^ 
idies  and  Central  America.    At  the  head  of  this  company  for  nine- 
:een  years.    Only  female  star  of  either  race  touring  with  the  same, 
company  for  a  similar  period.    Home  7  Wheaton  St.,  Providence,  R.  I 

Hackley,  Mrs,  E,  Azalia. — Of  Detroit  and  Philadelphia,  has  for  b!\ 
lumber  of  years  been  a  prominent  singer.    She  has  studied  in  Europe, 
^is  the  author  of  "Guide  to  Voice  Culture,"  and  has  done  much  to  culti-| 
vate  the  musical  instinct  of  the  colored  people. 

Brown,  Madame  Anita  Patti,  of  Chicago,  is  one  of   the    most 
trorainent  singers  of  the  race.    She  has  a  voice  of  i-are  quality.    Shi 
Las  sung  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Weal 
Indies, 

S'*'rleigh,  Harry  T,,is  perhaps  the  foremost  baritone  soloist  of  the] 
lies,"  ■ 

Thonib. 

'•Tf  IV       *S  ^^^^'  ^^^^^y  y^rs  he  ha«  been  a  aoloist  in  the  St.  George's  Frotes- 
it  I  r  orgei,  ,^^^  clmrch,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  churdies  of  New  York  City 
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an<i  numbers  aniiiTig  tlB  m(*mtiers  such  |K>rsotis  as  Mr.  Seth  Low  and  the  lute] 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  vrw  tap^cialiy  fond  of  his  singing.     Mr.  Bur-' 
leigli  is  also  emp1o>'ed  by  the  ariatoeratie  Fifth  Avenue  Jewish  S>'nHgoguc. 
}Iia  reputation  was  achieved  as  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer.     He  is  also  a| 
composer  of  note.    His  compositions  include  two  festival  anthems,  a  set  of 
six  short  piaao  pieces  based  on  Negro  folk  songs,  a  Cyrie  of  Sarur<ui  Songs, 
"Jean,"  "The  Glory  of  the  Day  Was  in  Her  Face/'  "Ker  Eyes  Twin  Poola." 
"Youriilj'es  So  Deep,"  "Your  Lips  Afe  Wine,"  and  "II  Giovine  Guerriero." 

Bethune,  Thomas  Greene. — "Blind  Tom,"  noted  musical  prod- 
igy.   Bom  blind  and  a  slave,  near  Columbus,  Georgia,  May  25,  IJ 
Died  July  3, 1908. 

From  Infanrj,'  he  manifested  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  musical  sounds. 
Is  said  to  have  exhibited  his  musical  talent  before  he  Wfts  two  years  old.  He 
played  the  piano  when  (our  years  old,  and  was  soon  able  to  play  everything 
he  heard,  not  only  the  most  difficult  pieces,  but  he  also  imitated  the  birds, 
wind,  rain,  thunder,  etc.  Appeared  in  his  fust  concert  when  eight  yean  old. 
Traveled  for  years  and  gave  concerts  in  every  part  of  America  and  Europe. 
Could  iBime^liately  play  any  selection  by  only  hearing  it  onoe.  One  of  the 
few  great  musical  prodigies. 

Boone,  John  William. — "Blind  Boone,"  Musical  prodigy. 
May  17,  1864  at  Miami,  Missouri.  When  an  infant  lost  ej 
through  disease. 

In  early  childliood  gave  indication  of  musical  ability.  White  not  the  wqual 
of  Blind  Tom,  Boone's  talent  manifesta  itself  along  much  the  same  linea.  In 
his  repertoire  are  Imitations  of  a  Train,  A  Musical  Box,  A  Drummer  Bo/.  A' 
Tornado  and  selections  from  Beethoven  and  other  great  masters.  Since 
IS^O  Blind  Boone  has  regularly  toured  the  country  in  concert,  priDclpallyln 
the*  Western  States  and  Canada.  • 

Aldridge,  Luranah  A.,  daughter  of  Ira  Aldridge,  the  famous  actor, 

is  a  contralto  singer  of  note.    She  has  appeared  in  all  of  the  most  im- 

irtant  opera  houses  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.     "The  great 

Iharles  Gounod,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  said  she^ 

the  most  beautiful  contralto  voice  he  has  ever  heard." 

Hodges,  Hamilton. — He  is  a  distinguished  baritone  singer  fi 
toston,  Massachusetts,  who  makes  his  home  in  Auckland,  New  Zt 
l»nd,  where  he  maintains  a  studio  and  is  one  of  the  leading  singei 
that  island. 

The  New  Zealimd  Tree  Lance  recently  said  of  him:  "Mr.  Hodges  Is  hwlpl 
to  raise  the  -tiandard  of  musical  tast^i  in  this  community,  for  he  inch 
nothing  ta^'dry  in  his  progrum.    He  has  a  cultured,  artistic  judgment  and 
as  he  is  alwa>'s  on  the  alert  for  new  music  of  a  high  standard,  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  a  knowledge  of  many  fine  vonga." 
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Hayes,  Roland  W. — By  many  competent  critics  is  regarded  as  the 

Tst  singer  of  the  colored  race  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  young 
erors  in  America,    He  has  a  voice  of  great  natural  sweetness,  purity 

-and  range.    He  iias  studied  under  Author  J,  Hubbard  of  Bostoo.     Mi\ 

Hayes'  address  is  3  Warwick  Street,  Boston. 

Walker.  Rachael. — Prima  donna  soprano  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Studied  in  Paris  and  London.  In  London,  with  Sir  Henry  J.  Woode, 
conductor  of  the  famous  Queen  Hall  Orchestra.  Miss  Walker  is  one 
of  the  leading  American  singers.  She  is  said  to  have  made  an  instan- 
taneous success  on  her  first  appearance  in  London.  Was  complimented 
by  royalty. 

Some  other  singers  of  prominence  are:  Maud  J.  Roberts,  Chicago, 
'■  soprano;  William  H.  Richardson,  Boston,  baritone;  Uriah  H.  Rich- 
ardson^  Boston,  basso;  Clarence  Tisdale,  Chicago,  tenor;  John 
Z«Work,  Nashville»  tenor. 

Iiutrumentalists. — Joseph  Douglass,  of  Washington,  *and  Clar- 
ence Cameron  White,  of  Boston,  have  achieved  distinction  as  violinis 
Carl  Diton,  of  Philadelphia,  Hazel  Harrison,  of  Indianapolis,  iind 
^^aud  Cuney  Hare,  of  Boston,  are  noted  pianists. 

Mrs.  Hare  is  a  member  of  the  Music  and  Lecture  Guild  of  New  England 
Each  season  she  gives  recitals  on  the  lecture  circuits.  Her  playing  lias  won 
the  ttppruval  of  the  best  musical  critics.  She  ts  the  musical  critic  foi^  the 
Crisis  Magazine. 

Doufflau,  Joseph  Henry,  grandson  of  Frederick  Douglass, 
vas  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  JuJy  3, 1871.    He  is  a  noted  violinist. 


^ 
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Mr.  Douglass  graduated  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
studied  a  year  in  London  and,  also,  spent  some  time  in  the  New  York  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  For  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  enjoyed  distinction  as 
a  violin  soloist.  He  has  played  before  presidents  TaJt  and  McKinley.  Each 
year  he  make»  a  recital  lour  of  the  country.  lie  is  an  tnsructor  in  instrumen- 
tal music  at  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  White,  Clarence  Cameron. — The  American  Artists  Review  sai 
ecently  "The  Negro  race  has  produced  two  violinists  who  have  at- 
L^^ftracted  national  attention  as  artists,  Clarence  Cameron  White  and 
Joseph  H.  Douglass.    They  occupy  first  rank  among  American  musi- 
lans  and  the  race  is  justly  proud  of  them." 

Mr.  White  received  hia  early  training  under  the  best  American  vioUn     ■ 
teachers  and  when  in  Europe  studied  with  the  great  Russian  violinist,  M. 
Zacharewitach.     Mr.  White  is  author  of  "A  New  System  of  One  Octave 
Scale  Studies  for  the  VioUn.*'    He  Cs  also  a  composer.    His  Cradle  Song  for 
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FOtK  SONGS 

the  v^oUn  and  piano  has  been  highly  commL>nde<i. 
mont   Street,   Boston. 


REFERENCES:  Trof»- 
WashtoKion,  "The  SU)f>  - 
Bmwley,  "The  Nogn»  In  1 


\1* 


Uis  address  is  ft02  Tre- 


■  r*f<«)pte."  BoctoiL  188$: 


w: 


Now  York.  1909. 


I  NEGRO  FOLK  SONGS 

rhese  son^,  more  commonly  called  plantation  meolodies.  originated 
hi  the  Negroes.Q(,the  South  during  the  day^  of  slavery.    They  have 
Q  somewhat  extensively  collected  and  written  about. 

Although  there  is  connection  in  scale  composition  and  in  spontaneity  with 
original  African  music,  the  imagery  and  ^ntiments  cjcpressed  by  the  songs 
are  the  results  ol  the  conditions  under  whii^h  the  sluvtss  lived  in  America. 
These  songs  have  for  the  Negro  the  aame  value  that  the  folk  songs  of  any 
people  have  for  that  people.  In  the  days  of  slavery  they  furnished  an  outlet 
for  aching  hearts  and  anguiahpd  souls.  Today  they  "-^elp  to  foster  race  prifie 
and  to  remind  the  race  of  the  "rock  from  which  it  W.ihewn."  Some  of  these 
folk  songs  represented  the  lighter  side  of  the  slave's  life,  as  for  example, 

"Heave  away!  heave  awayl 

rd  rudder  co't  a  yaller  gal 
Dan  wuk  foh  Henry  Clay. 

Heave  away!  yaller  gal.  I  want  to  go." 


or  the  following: 


r 


'*01e  Massa  take  dat  new  brown  coat. 

And  hang  it  on  de  wall; 
Dat  darkey  take  dat  same  ole  coat. 

An'  wear  it  to  de  ball. 
Oh.  don*t  you  hear  my  tru  lub  sing?" 


It  was  In  their  rellgioua  songs,  however,  that  they  poured  out  their  souls. 
Three  things  are  especially  emphasized  in  these  songs.  First,  this  life  ia  full 
of  sorrow  and  trouble. 

"Nobody  knows  de  truble  I  sees, 
Nobody  knows  but  Jesus." 

Second,  religion  is  the  best  thing  in  the  worlds  It  enables  you,  though  a 
slave,  to  have  joy  of  the  soul,  to  endure  the  trials  of  this  life,  and  finally  to 
Katn  a  home  in  Heaven.       ^  w       •• 

Third,  tlie  future  life  is  happy  and  eternal: 

"We'll  walk  dem  golden  streets, 
We'll.walkdem  golden  streets, 
We*U  walk  dem  golden  streets, 
Whar  pleasure  nebber  dies. 


Oh!  I*»e  a-gu-ine  to  lib  always, 
OhI  Tae  a-gwine  to  lib  always, 
Oh!  Tse  a  gwine  to  lib  always. 
When  i  git  over  in  de  kingdoi 
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James — South  Africiti 
Kamenin.  Strasl-- 
IHlMi.     Tromeari 
Cajubrldifc.  Eofia--  :, 


>)  L  Tales.  New  York.  IB12.    Molahof.  BlU— Mvcbea  aot 

Hcfdel.  Ofischlchbnn  und  Uoder  d«r  Africaner,  Bftrlln, 

id  Xawm&n — F&bloi  ami  Fairy  Tales  for  Uttlo  Kolk. 


PAINTERS 


Bannister,  E.  M,,  of  Pro\idence,  Rhode  Island,was  one  of  the  first 
legroes  in  America  to  achieve  distinction  as  a  painter.  He  was  the 
)under  of  the  Providence  Art  Club,  which  is  to-day  the  leading  art 
ffganization  in  Providence.  "Its  membership,  mostly,  if  not  wholly 
^hite,  mcludes  many  of  the  leadmg  citizens  of  the  city  ^nd  State." 

le  of  Mr.  Bannister's  pictures  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  of  1876. 

Tanner,  Henry  O.,  born  Jime  21,  1859,  at  Pittsburg,  the  son  of 
iishop  Benjamin  T.  Tanner  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  is  one  of  the  most 
litinguished  of  present  day  American  artists.    He  resides  in  Paris. 

The  French  Government  has  purchased  a  number  of  his  paintings  for  its 
collection  of  the  modem  arta  in  the  Luxembourg  Galler>'.  During  the  past 
two  or  three  years  comprehensive  exhihttiona  of  hla  painting  have  been  made 
in  the  leading  art  g.-^lleries  of  the  United  States.  His  favorite  themes  are 
scriptural.  Some  of  his  paintings  that  have  attracted  much  attention  are 
•'The  Holy  Family."  "Mary  and  Elizabeth."  •'Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea." 
"Christ  Leanjmg  to  Ride,"  •'Hills  Near  Jerusalem,"  "The  fliding  of  Moses," 
"A  Lady  of  Jerusalem,"  and  "Christ  at  the  Home  of  Lazarus." 

Harper,  William  A.,  of  Chicago,  who  died  in  1910,  was  fast  com- 
ing into  prominence.  His  productions  had  receivetl  much  favonible 
comment  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  exhibitions.  He  had  spent 
two  years  in  study  in  Paris.  Among  his  subjects  were  "The  Last 
Gleam."    'The  Hillside;'  and  "The  Gray  Day." 

Scott,  William  Edward. — He  is  a  young  artist  of  promise.  He 
was  bom  m  Indianapolis,  March  11, 1884.  After  graduating  from  the 
high  school  in  that  city,  he  entered  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  where 
he  studied  for  five  years  and  won  scholarships  and  prizes  to  the  amount 
of  about  nine  hundred  dollars. 

He  took  the  Magnus  Brand  Prtxe  for  1^*0  successive  y^wr^.  He  studied  in 
Paris  at  the  Julian  Academ>'  and  under  Henr>'  O.  Tanner.  Three  of  his 
paintings  were  accepted  by  the  Salon  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Toquet.  The  Argen- 
tine Republic  purcha.sed  one  of  hiit  pictures.  La  Pauvre  Voiftine.  He  haa 
completed  Mural  paintings  for  public  buildings  in  Evanston.  Ulinois;  Chica- 
go and  Indianapolis.  He  is  interesting  himself  in  Negro  subjects  and  hopes 
to  do  in  painting  what  Dunbar  has  done  in  verse. 

Among  other  painters  who  are  beginning  to  attract  attention  are: 
Em^t  Atkinson  of  Baltimore,  Cloyd  L,  Boydkin,  Boston;  Mrs.  Lula 
Adams,  Los  Angeles;  Charles  L.  Damson,  Chicago;  and  Richard 
Lonsdale  Brown,  New  York  City. 


Two  women  of  the  rare  have  achieved  some  distinction  as  sculptors. 

e  first  of  these  is  Edmonia  Lewis,  who  was  born  in  New  York  in  1845. 

e  first  attracts  notice  by  exhibiting  in  1865  in  Boston  a  bust  of 

obert  Gould  Sliaw,  That  same  year  she  went  to  Rome  where  she 
has  since  continued  to  reside.  Her  most  noted  works  are  "The  Death 
of  Cleopatra,"  "The  Mamage  of  Hiawatha,"  and  "The  Freed  Woman," 
**The  Death  of  Cleopatra"  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
in  1876. 

Warrick,  Meta  Vaux  (Mrs.  Fuller,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Solomon  C. 
I  Fuller,  of  South  Framingham,  Mass.),  first  attracted  attention  by  her 
^ftork  in  clay  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

^^^  In  1899  abe  went  to  Paris  to  study,  where  she  attracted  Ihe^ttention  of 

L  Rodin,  cbe  great  Frenoh  sculptor.     In  1903  she  exhihite<i,  in  the  Paris  salon. 

■■  a  group  entitled    'The  WretrherJ."    This  is  considen?*.!  her  masterpiece. 

^^P  Some  of  her  other  worka  are,  "The  Dancing  Girl."  "The  Wrestlers,"  and 

^^m  "Carrjing  the  Dead  Body/*'    One  of-lier  groups  which  was  marie  for  the 

^H  .Umestown  Ter  Centennial  represents  the  advancement  of  the  Negro  since 

t'  his  introduction  into  this  country  as  a  slave  in  1619. 

^  The  work  of  Mrs.  Mary  May  Howard  Jaclcson,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  attracting  attention.  Some  of  her  busts  exhibited  in  the  Vorhoff 
Art  Gallery  have  provoked  favorable  comment  from  the  art  critic  of 

b^c  Washln^on  Star.     Mrs.  Jackson  studied  some  years  in  PhiladeU 

^Hiia  under  capable  teachers. 


POETS  AND  ACTORS 


Whefttley;  Phyllis.—Bom  in  Africa;  died,  December  5,  1784.  One 
the  first  women,  white  or  black,  to  attain  literary  distinction  in  this 
country. 


She  W21S  brought  when  a  child  to  America  in  1761,  and  sold  to  John  Wheat- 
ley,  of  Boston.  He  had  her  educated.  While  yet  a  child  she  began  to  write 
C  verses.  In  1773,  with  the  endorecment  of  several  distinguished  men,  her 
versei  were  published  in  London,  under  the  tijje  "Poems  on  Various  Subject, 
Religious  and  Morai,  by  Phyllis  Wheatley,  Negro  Servant  to  Mr.  John  Wheat 
ley,  of  Boston,  in  New  Eniiland."  She  addressed  u  poem  to  General  Wash- 
ington, which  seemed  to  have  pteaae^l  him.  for  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Reed, 
dated  Februar>'  10,  1776.  he  made  reference  to  this  poem. 

Dunbar.  Paul  Laurence. — Noted  poet  and  writer.    Bom   June 
27, 1872,  at  Dayton,  Ohio;  died  February  9, 1906. 

Graduated  from  the  Dayton  High  School  1891 .  While  in  school  he  showed 
evidence  of  poetic  ability.  •  In  1893,  his  first  volume  of  poetry,  "Oak  and 
Ivy.'*  was  published.  1896-1896,  "Majors  and  Minora."  By  this  time  he 
bad  become  well  known  a&a  writer  and  reader  of  vei^e.   For  a  complete  list 


Braithwaite,  William  Stanley. — Born,  Boston,  December,  1868. 
Noted  lyrical  poet.  At  twelve  years  of  age  his  father  having  died,  he 
had  to  leave  school  to  assist  his  mother  provide  for  the  family.  Since 
that  time  he  has  not  attended  school. 

"At  fifteen,"  he  miys.  "like  a  revelation,  there  broke  out  in  me  a  great  pas- 
sion for  poetry,  an  intense  love  for  literature,  and  a  yearning  for  the  idoal 
life  which  fosters  the  creation  of  things  that  come  out  of  dreams  and  visions 
and  symbols.  I  dedicated  my  future  to  literature,  though  the  altar  upon 
which  I  ^fBB  to  lay  my  sacrifleial  life  seemed  beyond  all  likelihood  of  oppor- 
tutiit>'  and  strength  and  equipment  to  reach.  I  set  about  it,  however,  with 
fortitude,  hope,  and  patience."  His  works  Include  "Lyrics  of  Lite  and 
Love."  'The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Vense;"  1906,  "The  House  of  Palling 
Leuvf  ^  1908;  "The  Book  of  Georgian  Verse."  1908;  "The  Book  of  Restora- 
tion ^Ase,"  1909:  "The  Book  of  Victorian  Verse,"  1910.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  Mr.  Braithwaite  writes  a  review  of  the  poetry  that  appears  in  the  stan- 
dard magazines.  His  estimate  of  the  value  of  this,  poetry  is  accepted  as  a 
criterion  of  its  worth. 

Johnson,  James  W.,  Jacksonville.  Florida.  He  is  gifted  as  a  poet. 
He  ha.s  contributed  verse  to  the  leading  magazines  and  daily  papers. 
His  potm,  'Tifty  Years,"  in  commemoration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary of  Emancipation,  published  in  tiie  New  York  Times,  January  1, 
1913.  was  widely  commented  upon.  For  eight  years  Mr,  Johnson 
was  in  the  United  States  Consular  service.  He  held  for  a  considerable 
part  of  this  time  the  important  post  of  consul  at  Corinto,  Nicaragua. 

Corrothers,  James  D. — Bom,  Cass  County,  Michigan,  July  2, 1869, 
He  is  a  poet  and  writer  of  some  distinction.  He  is  a  Baptist  minister 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  contributed 
verse  to  the  Century  and  other  magazines. 

Margeston,  George  Reginald,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  He  is 
said  to  be  a  promising  writer.  He  has  recently  published  a  volume 
entitled,  "Songs  of  Life." 

JoKnson,  Fenton. — Bom,  Chicago,  1888.  He  is  attracting  atten- 
tion as  a  poet.  His  recent  volume  of  poetry,  "A  Little  Dreaming," 
has  received  favorable  mention  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Anderson.  Alfred,  Chicago,  has  also  written  some  good  verse.  He 
is  secretary  of  Provident  Hospital. 

Aldridge,  Ira. — Bora  about  1810  at  Bel  Air,  Maryland.  Died  at 
Lodz,  Poland,  in  1867.  He  is  the  most  famous  of  Negro  actors.  He 
has  had  few  equals  in  the  part  of  Othello,  the  Moor. 

Aldridge's  p^ndfather,  who  was  a  ruling  prince  in  the  Senegal  Country  in 
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a  papier-mache  maker,  which  brought  him  in  contact  wiin  Uje 
leatres.    In  this  way  Williams  got  acquainted  with  the  stage. 

From  New  York  the  family  moved  to  Riverside.  California,  in  which  place 

he  graduated  from  the  high  school  and  went  to  San  Francisco  intending  to 
study  to  be  a  civil  engineer.  His  first  experience  on  the  stage  u*as  aa  a  mem- 
ber of  a  little  mountebank  minstrel  show  which  played  the  lumber  and  raining 
camps  of  California.  ^^llHam3  became  noted  as  a  member  of  the  famous 
WilliamB  and  Walker  Company.  For  the  past  five  seasons  he  has  been  the 
Star  of  The  Follies,  a  leading  wtite  vaudeville  company.  In  the  June  1912 
number  of  the  Green  Book,  a  publication  dev'ote<l  to  stage  (ulk.  Heinold  WoU 
writes  of  Bert  Williams  as  "The  Greatest  Comedian  on  the  American  Stage." 

Dramatic  Art  Readers. — A  number  of  Negroes  have  achieved 
considerable  distinction  in  the  field  of  draniatic  art  as  readers.  Among 
the  more  famous  and  prominent  of  these  are:  Miss  Hallie  Q.  Brown, 
Wilberforce.  Ohio;  Mrs.  Henrietta  Vinton  Davis,  Washington;  Mrs. 
Francis  E.  Motin.St.  Louis; Richard  B.Harrison,  Chicago, and  Charles 
Winter  Wood,  Tuskegee.  Alabama. 

OCCUPATIONS 

In  1910  the  nxunber  of  Negroes  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  gainful 
ipations  was:  5.192,535,  or  71.0  per  cent  of  total  Negro  population 
"of  this  age;  by  sex  the  nimiber  was,  males  3,178,554; females,  2,013,981. 
Negroes  constitute  13.6  per  cent  of  all  persons  in  gainfiJ  occupations. 

1910  1900 

Per  cent  of  total  population  in  gainful  occupationa 53 . 3  60  2 

Per  cent  all  males  in  gainful  occupations j% 81.3  80.0 

Per  cent  all  females  in  gainful  occupations ..  .23.4  18,8 

Fetoecit  of  all  Negro  males  in  gainful  occupations. .  .  _87.4  84.1 

Per.cent  of  all  Negro  females  in  gainful  occupations..^».».a..54.7  40,7 

NUMBER  OF  NEGROES  IN  EACH  MAIN  CLASSES  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
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OCCUPATION' 

1910 

1900 

INCREASE 

Number  Per   cent 

Agriouttural  Pursuits 

2.893,674 
69  ,929 

1,099.715 
425 ,043 

704.174 

2 .143 ,176 
41 .324 

1 .324  ,160 
209,154 

276.149 

750,498 
22.605 

224. 445 ♦ 

215  .889 

429  .025 

35 

Professiona]  Service 

47 

1             Domestic  and  Personal 

17* 

^        Trade  and  Transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits 

103 
156 

A  larger  proportion  of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  United 
States  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1910  than  in  1900.  This 
increase  was  especially  marked  for  the  Negroes. 
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PROPORTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  CLASSES  OF  THE  POPltLATION  IN  GAl 

FUL  OCCUPATIONS 


CLASS  OF  POPULATION 


All  clftsaes ^^ . . 

Nfttive  white — Native 
parentage  _ .    .  _ . 

Native  white — Foreign  or 
mixed  parentage. . 

Foreign-bom  vhite. . 

Ne(fro _ _. 

Indian.  Chinese,  Japanese 
and  all  other 


1910 


S^^^'Male   rmale 


48.4 

50.4 
60  3 
71,0 

61.1 


81.3 


7S.6 

76.5 
90.0 

&7.4 

80  51 


23  4 


17.1 

24.6 
21  7 

64.7 

17  6 


Both 
Sexes 


50  2 


45  8 

48  6 

67.3 

62  2 

69  2 


1900 


Male 


80  0 


77.8 


80  0 


Fenudti 


18,8 


13.0 


14  2 


PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  OF  TOTAL  PERSONS  IN  EACH  OF  THE  MAIN 
CLASSES  OF  OCCUPATION  IN  I«yO.  1900  AND  1910 


1890 

1900 

1910         J 

Agricultural  Pursuits, 

21  7 

3  6 
22.6 

4  a 
.  3  6 

20  6 

3  7 
23  6 

4  4 
3  9 

23  1         1 

Professional  Service. 

3  8         ■ 

Domestic  and  Professional  Service . .... 

20  5        ■ 

Trade  and  Transportation _ 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Pursuita 

* 

5  5         ■ 

6.6         ■ 

Negroes  Making  Gains  hi  The  Trades, 

The  census  report  on  occupations  for  1900  appeared  to  indicate  that  iff" 
BUch  trades  as  carpentry,  plastering,  blaeksmithing,  etc.,  Negroes  were 
losing  ground.  The  1910  report  of  the  census  on  occupations  indicates 
that  the  Negro  has  made  gains  in  practically  all  the  trades  in  which 
he  appeared  in  1900  to  be  losing  ground. 

TRADES  IN  WHICH  IN   1900  THE  NEGRO  APPEARED  TO  BE  LOSl 

GROLND 


TRADES 

Carpentry 

PlftsterinK 

Brick  ann  Tile  making 

Marble  and  Stone  Cutting 

Blaeksmithinu  and  WheelwTighting 

Bool  and  Shoe  making- 

H&mesB  and  Saddle  making 

Leather  Currying,  and  Tanning  ... 

Trunk  and  Case  making 

Engraving --..--.., 

Hosiery  and  Knitting 

Woolen  Milling _ . , 


NUMBER  IN 


1890 


22 .318 
4,006 

10 ,521 
1.279 

11 ,159 


1900 


21,114 
8,T67 
9,970 

1.257 

10,4S0 

4,574 

278 

1.073 


1910 

29  ,039 

GTr'I 

1>-.:''; 

1  .<<^ 

10,99] 

S,70i 

421 


OCCVPATlONa 

^tgroes  Incrtasing  As  Factory  Workers 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
Negroes  worldng  in  factories.  The  Negro  workers  in  factories  are  to 
a  large  extent  doing  the  rougher,  cruder,  and  semi-skilled  work.  Man>% 
however,  in  every  phase  of  factory  industries  are  doing  the  most 
highly  skilled  work.  The  general  tendency  for  the  Negro  factory 
worker  appears  to  be  upward.  In  1900  the  number  was  131,216;  in 
1910,  the  number  was  358,180,  an  increase  of  226.964;  or  173  per  cent. 
The  number  of  Negroes  employed  in  textile  industry  factories  in  1900 
was  2,949;  in  1910  the  number  was  11,333,  an  increase  of  283  per  cent. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEGRO  FACTORY  WORKERS.  lyiO 


Ch«miea]  and  allied  Industries..^ — ^.. 

CUy.  GIiLss,  and  Stone  Industries 

Clothing  Industries - 

Pood  and  Kindrwi  Ind^istries. 

Iron  and  Siecl  Industries 

Leather  Industries 

Liquor  and  Beverage  Induatries 

Lumber  and  Furniture  Industries . .    

Metal  Industries,  Ext-epi  Iron  and  Steel. 

PafM?rand  Pulp  Industries.. s^,: . 

Printing  and  Bookbonding 

Textile  IndUBtriea . . 

Miscellaneous  Industries 


HI.R70 

1 1  ,692 

17,894 

•11 ,739 

5,S45 

8.508 

126,018 

2.851 

1.455 

4.058 

II  ,333 

si  ,^88 


TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  EMFLO-V  ING  THE  LAKGE5IT  NUMBER  OF 

.  NEGROK?l 

Woolen  MilU .  3-13 

Silk  Mais.    5/;0 

Dyeing,  Finishing,  and  Prlnrin^  Mills  ^45 

Not  SpeciHed  Textile  MiUs  .  720 

Knitting  Mills.  816 

Cotton  Mills-  ..  T^IG 


A  Large  Number  of  Negroes  Engaged  in  Business 

Excluding  10,601  boarding  and  lodging  housekeepers,  there  are 
cording  to  the  ^p^wj|  38,382  Negroes  engsTged  in  business  enterpri 
of  various  sorts.     1  i.is  does  not  include  those  (»perating  bai'ber,  blaci 
smith  and  shoe  shops,  and  several  other  classes  of  business  connect 
with  trades  for  which  separate  returns  for  proprietors  and  employe 
were  not  made.    Probably  5.000  or  more  should  be  added  for  pei*soi 
©Iterating  those  businesses,  making  the  total  about  43,000. 
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BtTSINESS  ENTERPRISES  IN  WHICH  200  OR  MORE  NEGROES  ARE 

ENGAGED 

Jttweby •.._ — — "„ ZOft 

loedeaieni. . 208 

SaU"  and  Planing  Mill  Proprietore , . 21V 

Wholesolc  Merchants  and  Dealers ^ 241 

Dry  goods,  Fancy  goods  and  Notions . . 280 

Manufacturers  and  Proprieton  of  clothing  factories .-^.. 810 

Livery' stable  keepefs ^ _  823 

Buyers  and  shipiwrs  of  grain,  live  stock,  et*  357 

Candy  and  Confectionery 384 

Proprietors  of  Transfer  Companies 632 

Saloon  Keepers-- ft52 

I>n]gsand  Medicines.                  — .^, » ^, 696 

General  Stores ^. i._  736 

Produce  and  Provisions —  .               -.—.-..-.* .—..---. ^  756 

Real  Estate  Dealers _T"- , -. 762 

Junk  Dealers. 794 

BUliard  and  Pool  Room  Keepers.. __' ._  W6 

Undertakers ..  968 

Hotel  keepers  and  manager^  973 

Coal  and  Wood  Dealers. ^..  1  ,155 

Butchers  and  Meat  Dealers., ,„-                    2,957 

Builders  and  Contractora ^ 3,107 

Hucksters  and  Peddlers 3,434 

Grocers y, 5.550 

Restauraatp  Cafe,  and  Lunch  Room  keepers 6,309 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  NEGRO  WOMEN 

The  distribution  of  the  2,013,981  Negro  females  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations are: 

Agriculture ^ 1,061  ,187 

Professional  Servii?e 30,071 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service. . 852,812 

Trade  and  Traniportalion..\._ 11 ,521 

Manufacturing  and  Mechatiica)  Pursuits 68 .440 

OCCUPATIONS  m  WHICH  IN  1910  THERE  WERE  AT  LEAST  6,000 
NEGRO  WOMEN 


Laborers  (Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Pursuits) 

Trade  (Wholesale  and  R«tail) 

Char  Women  and  Cleaners. ,  * . . ,    . 

Waitresses 

Boarding  and  Lodging  Housekeepers 

Houflokeepors 

Ladies'  Maids 

Laundresses  (In  Laundries) 

Cigar  and  Tobactw  Factory  Workers. 


6,159 

7  ..'i04 

6,962 

.7^177 

9.188 

9,911 

10,239 

10  ,371 

10,746 


OCCUPATION 


2^ 


Chamber  Miida ._..,..,_._.  14,071 

Nursea  (Not  trained) - « 17.874 

SeamstroBes 18^16 

Dressmflkers-    .  --^.^^- ^v-  20,061 

Teachers 22,528 

Farmers .^..  ,.     79^08 

Servanta , —  184,880 

Cooka - - . : 205,684 

Farm  Laborers  {WorkiriK  out) ^ 263  ,403 

Laundresses  (not  in  laundries) ,^ 361,551 

Farm  Laborers  (Home  Farm) >*•— ^ 704,150 


The  Negro  and  the  Trades  Union 

The  Negro  is  making  gains  in  the  unions.  At  the  191(kanni 
meeting  of  the  National  ^Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
a  resolution  was  vunanimously  passed  inviting  Kegroes  and  and  all 
other  races  into  the  Labor  Federation.  The  officers  of  the  Federation 
iWere  instructed  to  take  measures  to  see  that  Negro  workmen  as  well 

workmen  of  other  races  were  brought  into  the  union.     In  19; 
action  was  reafi&rmed. 

Many  years  ago  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  declared  for  the  thor- 
ough organization  of  all  working  people  vrithout  regard  to  Bex,  religion,  race, 
politics,  or  nationalitj';  that  many  organizations  affiliAted  "wii^  the  A.  F.  at 
L.  have  within  their  merabership  Negro  workmen  wth  ail  other  vforker«  of 
their  trades,  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  made  and  is  making  every  effort  witliin 
its  power  for  the  organization  of  these  workmen. 

The  report,  made  to  the  Englifih  Parliament  in  19U  by  a  commission 
Bent  by  the  English  Board  of  Trade  to  the  United  Stales  to  investigate  the 
cost  of  living  in  American  towns,  gives  important  information  coni^mingNe- 
groes  in  the  trades.  In  Atlanta  it  was  found  (hat  about  threefuurihb  of  the 
bricklayers  are  colored ,  but  the  majority  of  t  lie  carpenters  un?  white.  SeparAte 
unions  exist  for  each  race.  Nominally  the  rate  of  wugen  for  white  and 
colored  labor  in  the  trades  is  the  same.  Most  employers,  however,  it  was 
found  maintained  that, the  average  efficiency  of  the  colored  workmen  is  ten 
than  that  of  the  white,  and  that  the  predominant  wages  of  the  two  clBssea  ol 
workmen  therefore  diiRr  slightly  in  favor  of  the  white.  In  Baltimore  it  was 
found  that  the  Negroes,  owing  to  their  history  and  numbers,  occupy  a  very 
important  poaition  in  the  working  class  element  nf  the  population.  They 
generally  And  employment  of  an  unskilled  order  as  laborers  in  all  kinds  of  in- 
dustrial establishments.  Ad  overwhelming  majority  in  the  building  trades 
am  Negroes. 

The  Birmingham,  Alabama,  district  has  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  Negro 
Workmen  than  any  other  district  in  Ifte  Umte<i  Stafes.  "The  building  and 
mim'ng  industries  nre  thf  two  in  which  the  wTiite  and  colored  races  come  into 
the  most  direcr  n  with  one  another,  yet  it  cannot  be  said,liiftL  in 

either  of  these  tu'  l  situation  exists  which  occasions  any 
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frtctfon."  In  Cleveland.  Kctgroefi  w^n  foand  in  the  steel  ftnd  w(ra  works,  as 
plasterers,  hod  carriers,  teamsters  and  janitors. 

Id  Memphis,  "All  the  unskilled  work  anti  the  lowest  paid  work  in  akHled 
trades  is  done  by  Negroes.  The  Nejjroes,  are,  howcx'er,  pfiaWng  thrir  way 
Into  the  iikilled  tradea  and  in  some  woodworking  eatablishmenls  both  wlUte 
and  blacks  were  to  be  seen  working  side  by  side  at  skilled  occupations."  The 
iudustriefi  of  New  Orleans  are  of  a  kind  which  employ  mainly  unskilled  or 
semi-akllled  labor,  with  the  result  that  both  white  men  and  Nej^roes  are 
found  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  and  earning  the  sarne  :  \     In 

the  Pitiaburgh  district  a  large  number  of  work  p»^ople  in  i  -.i;  and 

iron  and  steel  trades  are  Negroea,  some  being  found  in  highly  skilled  occupa- 
tlona. 

Nine  out  of  aixty  Ol  the  most  important  unions  bar  Nejrmee  fwm  mpm- 
bership.    These  onions  are:     "The  !v 

nartre  of  Way  Eiuployeos,'*  "Switdiint  lv 

Trainmen,"  "Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemenand  iingincmen,  'Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,"  "Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  Amtuica," 
"Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers,"  "American  Wire  Weavers*  Protective  A»- 
aodation,"  and  the  "International  Brotherhood  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship- 
buildera  and  Helpers  of  America.  Fifty-one  national  labor  organizations, 
several  of  which  are  the  strongest  in  the  country,  report  that  there  is  nothing 
in  their  constitutions  prohibiting  the  admittance  of  Negroes. 


INVENTIONS 

Benjamin  Banneker.— Noted  Negro  Astronomer.    Bom  free,  No 
vember  9,  1731,  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.    Received  so 
education  in  a  pay  school.     Early  showed  an  inclination  for  mechani 
About  1754,  witli  imperfect  tools,  constructed  a  clock  which  told 
time  and  struck  the  hour.    This  was  the  first  clock  constructed 
America, 
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About  1754,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  George  ElUcot,  who  gave  him 
access  to  his  library,  and  furnished  him  astronomical  instruments  so  thalhtt 
migiit  pur»ue  farther  the  studies  that  he  had  already  begun  in  astronomy. 
He  owned  and  cultivated  a  little  farm.  This  jiermitted  him  to  give  most  of 
his  time  to  scientitic  studies.    Through   oorrej^pondencG  he   1  r- 

quainted  with  scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     He  assi.-i  ,g 

out  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1791  he  got  out  an  nimanao  for  the  yew 
1792,  and  sent  the  manuscript  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  was  so  impressed 
W^th  it  that  lie  sent  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Paris, 
fianneker  published  almanacs  In  Philadelphia  for  1792-3  4  and  5.  His 
calculations  concerning  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  motm,  and  ch« 
courses  of  the  bodies  of  the  planetary  system  were  so  exact  that  they  were 
praiaetl  by  Fox,  Pitt,  W'ilherforce  and  other  eminent  men.  One  i>f  his  ol-^ 
manacs  wa.*:  riixhibited  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  as  an  example  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  Negro. 


in 
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James  Forten,  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1842,  is  credited  with 
the  invention  of  apparatus  for  managinj?  sails.  Robert  Benjamin 
Lewis,  bom  in  Gardiner,  Maine,  1802,  invented  a  machine  for  pickillg 
oatoun.  This  machine,  in  all  its  essential  particulars,  is  said  to  atill 
be  used  by  the  ship-building  interests  of  Maine. 

The  first  Negro  to  receive  a  patent  on  an  invention  was  Henry  Blair, 
of  Maryland,  who,  in  1834  and  1836,  was  granted  patents  on  a  cora^ 
harvester.     He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  free  Negro.        A  num|^| 
of  inventions  were  made  by  slaves^    It  has  been  claimed,  but  not  v^H 
fied,  that  a  slave  either  invented  the  cotton  gin  or  gave  to  Eli  Whitney, 
who  obtained  a  patent  for  it,  valuable  suggestions  to  aid  in  the  comple- 
tion of  that  invention. 

In  1858  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  ruled  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  concurred,  that  a  slave  I'ould  not  take  out  a  patent  on 
an  invention.  It  is  said  thai  a  slave  of  Jeffereon  Davis,  in  1862.  invented 
B  propeller  for  v-essels  that  was  afterwards  used  in  the  Confederate  Mavy.  A 
Negro  slave  in  Kentucky  is  said  to  have  invented  a  hemp-brake,  a  machine 
used  for  separating  the  hemp  fiber  from  the  stalk. 

Sometime  after  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  1857,  The  Patent  Office  refused 
a  Negro  of  Boston  a  patent  on  an  invention  on  the  ground  that  according  to 
this  decision  lie  wa5  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  therefore  a  patent 
could  not  be  issued  to  him.  Deceml>er  16,  1861,  Senator  Charles  Summer, 
on  behalf  of  this  Negro  inventor,  ordered  the  foHowing  resolution  in  the 
Senate; 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Patents  and  the  Patent  Office  be 
directed  to  conaitier  if  any  further  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
Co  persons  of  Afriran  descent,  in  our  country,  the  right  to  take  out  patents 
for  useful  inventions,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  Committee  made  no  report  on  the  resolution.  It  was  a  ease  for  in- 
terija'tation  rather  than  legislation.  The  matter  was  settled  in  1862  by  an 
opijiiori  of  the  Attorney-General,  relating  to  passports,  that  a  free  man  o( 
color  horn  in  the  United  States  is  a  citizen. 

The  Patent  Office,  which  does  not  record  the  race  of  the  pateni 
has,  by  investigation,  "verified  800"  patents  which  have  been 
to  Negroes.    It  is  estimated  that  as  many  more  which  are  unverifibw, 
have  been  granted. 

The  records  of  tlie  Patent  OfRoe  show  that  Negroes  have  applie<l  their  In- 
ventive talent  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects;  in  agricultural  implements,  bi 
wood  and  raeial-working  machines,  in  land  convej^anccs  on  mad  and  track, 
in  seagoing  vesaeia,  in  chemical  compounds,  in  electricity  through  all  its 
wide  range  of  uses,  in  aeronautics,  in  new  designs  of  house  furniture  and  ^ 
bric-a-brac,  in  mechanical  toys  and  amusement  devices.  U 

William  B.  Purvis,  of  Philadelphia,  has  inventions  covering  a 
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variety  of  subjects,  but  direciea  mainly  along  a  single  line  of 
ment  and  improvement. 

He  began  in  191Z»  the  invention  of  machines  for  making  paper  baf^,  and 
his  improvements  in  this  line  of  machinery  are  covered'by  a  c ^  nta. 

Some  half  dozen  other  patente  grante*J  Mr.  Purvis,  include  thr  •  on 

electric  railways,  one  on  a  fountain  pen.  another  on  a  magnetic  car-baltincing 
devioe,  and  still  another  for  u  cutter  for  roll  holders. 

Joseph  Hunter  Dickinson,  of  New  Jersey,  specializes  in  the 
of  musical  instruments,  particularly  playing  the  piano.  He  begaif 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago  to  invent  devices  for  automatically  playing 
the  piano. 

He  is  at  present  in  the  employ  of  a  large  piano  factory.    His  vurious  inven- 
tions in  piano-player  mechanism  are  adopted  in  the  construction  of  some  of 
the  finest  player  pianos  on  the  market.     He  has  more  than  a  dozen  patents 
to  his  credit  already,  and  is  still  devoting  his  energies  to  that  line  of  inveit- 
,        tion. 

Frank  J.  Ferrell,  of  New  York,  has  obtained  about  a  do7jai  patents 
for  his  inventions,  the  larger  portion  of  them  being  for  improvement 
in  valves  for  steam  engines. 

Benjamin  F.  Jackson  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  inventor  of  a  dozen 
different  improvements  in  heating  and  lighting  devices,  including  a 
controller  for  a  trolly  wheel, 

Charles  V.  Richey,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  obtained  about  a 
dozen  patents  on  his  inventions,  the  last  of  which  was  a  most  ingenious 
device  for  registering  the  calls  on  a  telephone  and  detecting  the  \m- 
authorized  use  of  that  instrument. 

George  W.  Murray,  of  South  Carolina,  former  member  of  Con- 
gress, from  that  State,  has  received  eight  patents  for  his  inventionson 
agricultural  implements,  including  mostly  such  different  attachments 
as  readily  adapt  a  single  implement  to  a  variety  of  uses. 

Henry  Creamer,  of  New  York,  has  made  seven  different  inventions 
in  steam  traps,  covered  by  as  many  patents,  and  Andrew  J.  Beard,  of 
Alsbama,  had  about  the  same  number  to  his  credit  for  inventions  in 
ear-coupling  devices.  William  Douglass,  of  Arkansas,  was  granted 
about  half  a  dozen  patents  for  various  inventions  for  harvesting  machines. 

James  Doyle,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  obtained  several  patents  for  his 
inventions,  one  of  them  being  for  an  automatic  serving  system.  This 
latter  device  is  a  scheme  for  dispensing  with  the  use  of  waiters  in  dining 
rooms,  restaurants  and  at  railroad  limch  counters.  It  was  recent 
exhibited  with  the  Pennsylvania  Exposition  Society's  exhibit  at  Pit 
biiTgh,  where  it  attracted  widespread  attention  from  the  press  an< 
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In  the  Civil  Service,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  there  are  several  colored 
men  who  have  made  inventions  of  more  or  less  importance  which  were 
suggested  by  the  mechanical  problems  arising  in  their  daily  occupations. 

Shelby  J.  Davidson,  of  Kentucky,  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  for 
the  Post  Office  Dept.,  operated  a  machine  for  tabulatiQg  and  totalizing  the 
quarterly  accounts  which  w^re  regularly  submitted  by  the  poetmiisters  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Davidson's  attention  waa  first  directed  to  the  loss  in  time 
tlirough  the  necessity  for  periodically  stopping  to  manually  dispose  of  the 
paper  coming  from  the  machine.  He  invented  a  rewind  device  which  served 
as  an  attachment  for  automatically  taking  up  the  paper  as  it  isaued  from 
.the  machines,  and  adapted  it  for  uae  again  on  the  reverse  side,  thus  effecting 
a  very  considerable  economy  of  time  and  material.  His  main  invention,  how- 
ever, was  a  novel  attachment  for  adding  machines  which  was  designed  to 
automatically  indrrt^the  government  fee,  aa  well  as  the  amount  sent,  when 
totalizing  the  money  orders  in  the  reports  submitted  by  postmasters.  This 
was  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  efficiency  and  value  of  the  machine  he  was 
operating,  and  the  government  granted  him  patents  on  both  inventions. 

Robert  Pelham,  of  Detroit,  is  employed  in  the  Census  Office  Bureau, 
where  his  duties  include  the  compilation  of  groups  of  statistics  on  sheets 
from  data  sent  into  the  office  from  the  thousands  of  manufacl 
of  the  cotmtry. 

He  devised  a  machine  used  as  an  adjunct  in  tabulating  the  statistics  from 
the  manufacturer's  gche(iules  in  a  way  that  displaced  a  dozen  men  in  a  given 
quantity  of  work,  doing  the  work  economically.speedily  and  with  faultless  pre- 
cision. Mr.  Pelham  haa  Been  granted  a  patent  for  his  invention,  and  the 
improved  efficiency  of  his  devices  induced  the  United  States  Government 
to  lease  them  from  him,  paying  him  a  royalty  for  their  uae,  in  addition  to  his 
salary  for  operating  them. 

The  largest  number  of  patents  taken  out  by  a  Negro  is  fifty  of  more, 
by  the  late  Granville  T.  Woods,  of  New  York,  and  his  brother,  Lyates, 

Wood's  inventions  principally  relate  to  electrical  subjects,  such  as   tele- 
graph and  telephone  instruments,  elexrtric  railways  and  general  systems,  of 
electricjjl  control.    Several  are  on  devises  for  transmitting  telegraphic  mes- 
sages betiA-een  moving  trains.    According  to  Patent  Office  Records,  several  ol 
Woods'  patents  have  for  valuable  considerations  been  assigned  to  the  foreme 
electrical  corporations,  such  as  the  General  Electric  Company,  of  New  Yorl 
and  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company,  of  New  York.     Mr.   W. 
Inventive  faculty  also  worked  along  other  lines.     He  devised  an  incubatorj' 
a  complicated  amusement  device,  a  steam  boiler  furnace  and  a  mechanical 
brake. 

In  the  list  of  numbers  of  patents  received  on  inventions,  Elijal 
McCoy,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  stands  next  to  Woods. 

McCoy  obtained  his  tir^  patent  In  July.  1872,  and  his  last  one  In  191 S. 
During  this  period  of  forty  j'ears  he  invented  one  thing  after  atjother  and  has 
Bome  fifty   patents  to  his  credit.    His  inventions  cover  a  wide  range  o( 
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subjects,  but  relate  pmrticolarly  to  the  lubricating  of  machinery.     He  wu 

aptonecr  in  the  art  of  steadily  supptyinie  oil  to  machinery  in  intermittent  drops 
from  a  cup  30  as  to  avoid  tbc  necessity  for  stopping  the  machine  to  oil  lU 
McCoy's  lubricating  cup  was  famous  thirty  years  ago  aa  a  necessary  equip- 
ment (or  all  up-to-date  machiner>'. 

John  Ernest  Matzeliger,  bom  Dutch  Guiana,  1852,  died,  L3 
Massachusetts,  1889.     He  is  the  inventor  of  the  first  machine  tl 
performed  automatically  all  the  operations  involved  in  attaching  soli 
to  shoes. 

Other  machines  had  previously  been  made  for  performing  a  part  of  these 
operatioiiD.  but  Matscliger's  machine  was  the  only  one'^en  known  to  the 
mechanical  world  that  could  simultaneously  hold  the  lust  in  place  to  recei\*8 
the  leather,  move  it  forward  step  by  step  90  that  other  co-acting  parts  might 
draw  the  leather  over  the  heel,  properly  punch  the  grip  and  grip  the  upper 
and  draw  it  down  over  the  last,  plait  the  leather  properly  at  the  heel  and  toe, 
feeil  the  nails  to  the  driving  point,  hold  them  in  position  while  l>eing  driven, 
and  then  discharge  the  completely  soled  shoe  from  the  machine,  everything 
being  done  automatically,  and  requiring  leas  than  a  minute  to  complete  a 
aringte  shoe. 

This  wonderful  adiieveroent  marked  the  beginning  of  a  distinct  revolution 
in  the  art  of  making  shoes  by  machinery.  Matzeliger  realized  this,  and  at- 
tempted to  capitalize  it  by  organizing  a  stock  coin[ftiny  to  market  his  iiLven- 
tion;  but  his  plans  were  frustrated  through  failing  health  and  lack  of  bu^aineaa 
experience,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  died. 

The  patent  an<J  much  of  the  stock  of  the  company  organized  by  Matzeliger 
waa  bought  up.  The  purchase  laid  the  foundation  for  the  organisation  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  the  largest  and  richest  corporation  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  The  United  Shoe  Machincr>'  Company  established  at 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  a  school,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  where 
boya' arc  taught  exclusively  to  operate  the  Mntseliger  type  of  machine;  a 
claiss  of  about  200  Iwys  and  young  men  are  graduate-:!  from  this  school  annual- 
ly and  sent  out  to  various  parts  of  the  world  Co  instruct  others  in  the  art  oE 
handling  the  machine. 


Some  years  before  his  death,  Matzeliger  t>ec«me  a  meml>er  of  a  whita 
church  in  Lynn,  called  the  North  Congregational  Society,  and  bequeathed  to 
this  church  some  of  the  stock  of  the  company  he  had  organized.  Yeara 
afterwards  this  church  became  heavily  involved  indebt,  and  remembering  the 
the  stock  that  had  been  left  by  this  c^iloretl  member,  found,  upon  inquiry, 
that  it  had  become  ver>'  valuable  through  the  importance  of  the  patent  under 
the  management  of  the  large  company  then  controlling  it.  The  ihurch 
sold  the  stock  and  realized  from  the  sale  more  than  enough  to  pay  •II  the 
entire  debt  of  the  church,  amounting  to  $10,860. 
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^egro  Farmers  Increasing 

There  were  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  6,361,502  fanners, 
these,  5,440,619,  or 85.5  percent,  were  whites;  893,  370.  or  14.5percent, 
were  Negroes;  24,251,  or  0.4  per  cent,  were  Indians;  and  3,262  were 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  Negroes 
operating  farms  and  of  Negro  owners  of  fanns  was  greater  than  the 
increase  of  Negro  population,  either  for  the  country,  as  a  whole,  the 
whole  South,  or  the  rural  South. 

From  UK)0  to  1910_the  per  cent  increaae  in  the  number  of  Negroes  opera- 
ting farms  waa:  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  19.6  and  for  the  South,  20.5.  The 
per  cent  increase  for  Negro  farm  owners  was:  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
16.6;  for  the  South,  17.6.  The  per  cent  increaae  in  Negro  population  for  the 
same  period  was:  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  1 1. 3:  for  the  whole  South.  10.4,; 
and  for  the  rural  South,  5.1.  The  highest  per  cent  of  increase  of  Negro  farm- 
era  was,  for  Oklahoma,  108.  Other  States  with  large  per  cent  increases  were: 
Georgia.  4S:  Arlcansas,  35;  Misaaaippi.  28:  North  Carolina,  19;  and  Alabama, 
17.' 

The  number  of  Negroea  owning  farms  in  the  United  States  was:  187,797, 
in  1900;  and  21S,972  in  1910.  For  the  South  the  number  Vas:  179,4X8  in 
1900.  and  211.087  in  1910. 

In  only  two  States.  Louisiana,  due  to  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  and  West 
Virginia,  due  to  mining  development,  was  there  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Negco  form  operatore.  In  every  State  there  was  an  increase  in  llie  uuml>er 
of  Negro  farm  owners.  See  table  below.  Tenure  of  Farms  Operated  by  col- 
ored farmers. 

NUMBER  OF  NEGRO  FARMS  AND  INCREASfr.  1900-I9I0  FOR  FIFTEEN 
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SOUTHERN  STATES 

^m                 STATES 

NUMBER    OF  FARMS 

INCREASE 

^m 

1910 

1900 

94  ,069 

Number 

Percent 

Alabama 

110 ,387 

16.318 

r  7.3 

k         '  Arkansas 

63  .578 

46  .978 

16,600 

36.5 

^H      »0rida. ... 

14 ,698 

13  .521 

1,177 

8.7 

^m       Ueorffia 

122  .554 

82 ,822 

39  ,732 

48  0 

1^       Kentucky-                  __ 

r  .70<f 

11,227 

482 

4  2 

Louisiana . 

'. ;   •!'» 

68  ,096 

3  ,277» 

5.6* 

^L        Maryland .... 

U  ,.iVO 

5.842 

528 

9,0 

^H       Mississippi 

!■       North  Carolina 

164  ,488 

128.351 

36,187 

28.1 

64,466 

63  .996 

10 .460 

19.3 

■■          Oklahoma 

13  ,209 

6,353 

6,856 

108.0 

l_          South  Carolina 

96  ,772 
38  .300 

86.381 
33  ,883 

11 .391 
4.417 

13.3 

I^K        Tennessee ...  e 

13.0 

^M       Texas 

69,816 

65,472 

4,344 

6.6 

^^       Virginia 

48  .039 

44  ,795 

3,244 

7.2 

West  Virginia _. 

707 

742 

35* 

4  7* 

*i>ecreft8e 
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NEGRO  FARM  OPERATORS 
By  OiviaioQ  of  Statai 


DIVISION 

] 
1910 

1900 

1 

United  States 

893  ,370 

310 

1 ,810 

4,843 

5,589 

854,630 

824  .884 

201 ,422 

219 

263 

746.715 
262 

1 .497 

5.179 

7,076 

287  .933 

267.630 

176,899 

133 

204 

New  England ,,^_„, _. 

Middle  Atlantic 

E*8t  North  Central ..._•»...,.——, 

West  North  Centrul i_ 

^South  Atlantic 1 ^ 

East  South  Central - - 

West  South  Central .[ 

Mountain ., ..-- -- 

Pacific- .\ , 

Farm  Property  Rapidly  Increasing 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  property  owned  by.  Negro  farmers 
of  the  South  was  especially  rapid  during  the  ten  years,  1900  to  1910. 
Including  the  live  stock,  poultry  and  implements  owned  by  Nej 
renters,  it  is  found  that  the  value  of  the  domestic  animals  owned 
Negro  farmers  increased  from  $85,216,337  to  $177^3,785,  or  107  per 
cent;  poultry  from  ^,788.792  to  $5,113,756,  or  35  per  cent;  imple- 
ments and  machinery  from  $18,586,225  to  $36,861,418,  or  98  per  ceait; 
land  and  buildings  from  $69,636,420  to  $273,501,665,  or  293  per  cent. 
From  1900  to  1910  the  total  value  of  farm  property  owned  by  the 
colored  farmers  of  the  South  increased  from  $177,404,688  to  $492,892,- 
218,  or  177  per  cent. 


Tenants  Increase  SUghily 

By  tenure^the  per  cent  division  of  colored  farmers  in  the  South  in 
1900  was:  owners,  25.2;  managers,  0.2;  tenants,  74.6;  in  1910  owners, 
24.5;  managers,  0.1;  tenants,  75.3.  The  division  in  1910  of  the  670,474 
colored  tenant  fanners  was:  cash  tenants,  285,950;  share  tenants, 
384,524.  The  proportion  of  Negro  share  tenants  is  increasing  sliglitly. 
In  19t>0,  51  out  of  every  100  Negro  tenants  rented  on  shares;  57  rented 
on  thatj)asis  in  1910,  The  proportion  of  land  in  farms  operated  by 
colored  owners  is  increasing.  Of  all  land  operated  by  colored  farmers, 
34.6  per  cent  in  1900  and  36.8  per  cent  in  1910  were  in  farms  op«^ted 
ty  colored  owners. 


AGRICU^TrRE 
TENURE  NEGRO  FARMERS  BY  Dn'ISIONS 


DIVISION 

United  States 

GeoffTHphic  Division: 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central. 
Wort  North  Central 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central. 
West  South  Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 


Total 


893 ,370 

310 
1.810 

4,843 

5.689 

354.530 

324 .884 

201.422 

219 

263 


Ownefs 


21S,972 

240 

793 

3,095 

:j  .370 

101.136 

68,610 

51,342 

176 

211 


Tenant 


672 ,964 

51 

447 

1,677 

2.155 

252  .676 

266 .025 

149 ,858 

34 

41 


1,434 
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The  Relative  Value  of  Cash  arid 
Share  Tenancy 

Recently  a  very  important  discussion  has  arisen  concerning 
ative  value  of  cash  tenancy  and  share  tenancy-  The  landlords  and 
those  speaking  from  their  standpoint  point  to  the  fact  that  in  general,  be- 
cause of  supervision,  the  lands  of  the  share  tenants  produce  a  larger 
3aeld  than  does  the  land  of  the  cash  tenants.  Therefore,  the  share 
system  should  prevail.  Account,  however,  is  not  taken  of  the  fact  that, 
in  general,  the  share  tenants  are  on  better  land  than  the  cash  tenants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Negro  tenants  and  those  speatcng  ^or  them  hold 
that  the  cash  system  gives  more  of  an  opportunity  for  the  rentera  themselves 
as  well  as  their  land.    That  is,  the  landlord  stresses  the  improvement  of  the 
land  while  the  tenant  keeps  in  mind  his  personal  welfare.    When  the  late  Dr.  ^ijl 
Seaman  A.  Knapp  was  questioned  concerning  this  matter,  he  said:     "They  ^H^ 
are  both  right  and  they  are  both  wrong.    The  landlord  roust  be  intsercsted 
not  only  in  his  land  but  in  his  tenant.    The  tenant  must  be  interested  not 
only  in  himself  but  in  the  landlord  and  his  land.    Land  and  labor  mtjst  be        i 
developed  side  by  side.    A  system  that  favors  the  tenant  to  the  injury  ot  ^H 
the  land  is  bad.    A  Bystero  that  favors  the  land  to  the  injury  of  the  tenant  Is  ^^ 
equally  harmfiJ.    Gither  system  will  result  in  the  poverty  of  both  landlord 
and  the  tenant."  He  pointed  out  thatthewayoutof  thedilemmawastohave 
a  longer  tenure  contract,  which  would  guarantee  to  the  landlord  a  fair 
treatment  of  hia  land  and  assure  to  the  tenant  *The  certain  return  to  him 
of  a  fair  return  for  his  labor." 
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The  plan  is  to  have  a  number  of  fanners  in  selected  communities  cu]- 
tivate  a  small  portion  of  their  land  under  the  direction  of  and  with 
seed  provided  or  selected  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Other 
fanners  in  the  community  designated  as  colaborators  are  invited  to 
see  how  the  demonstration  is  earned  on  and  are  induced  to  follow  the 
same  plan  in  their  own  farming.  This  work  since  1914  has  been  done 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act,  a  description  of  which  follows. 

Smith-Lever  AgriaiUural 
Extension  Act 

In  1913  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Lever  Agriculuiral  Extei 
Bill  which  provided  money  for  carrying  on  agricultural  extension 
in  every  state  of  the  Nation.    Sorqe  of  the  importiint  features  of  this 
act  are: 

Agricultural  extension  work  may  be  inaugurated  in  a  state  in  connection 
with  the  college  or  colleges  now  rccei\ing  the  benefit  of  the  Acts  of  Con- 
gress of  1862  and  1890. 

In  any  State  in  which  twu  ur  more  such  colleges  havi?  bt.**jn  or  hereafter 
niay  be  established  the  appropriations  hereinafter  made  to  stich  State  shall 
be  administered  by  such  college  or  colleges  as  the  legiBlaoire  of  6uch  Stat« 
may  direct. 

This  Gxtenfiion  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner  aa  may  be  mutual- ' 
ly  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural 
college  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  Act. 

This  Ebttension  work  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical 
demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  persons  not  attending 
or  resident  in  the  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Act. 

The  amount  that  each  state  receives  is  in  the  proportion  which  the  rural 
population  of  the  state  bears  to  the  total  rural  population. 

Before  an>'  Federal  appropriations  are  made  to  a  state  an  equal  sum  must 
be  provided  from  within  the  State  in  any  of  the  following  ways:  namely,  by 
the  State  or  by  a  county,  or  a  college,  or  a  local  authority,  or  by  individual 
contributions. 

In  19H  each  state  was  given  110,000  unconditionally  for  this  work.     Inl 
1915  the  proportionate  allotment  for  each  state  began  to  !)e  available.    Thai 
maximum  allotment  for  each  state  will  be  reached  in    1922.    The   States 
in  which  in  1915  Negroes  directly  received  the  benefits  of  the  Snuth.-Lever 
Act  and  the  amounla  expended  for  them  are:  Alabama,  $10,000;  Florida,, 
11.500;  Louisiana,  $2.$50;  North  Carolina,  J4.140,  South  Carolina,  thel 
salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  seven  extension  workers  (about  16,000), 
and  Mrginia,  $13,190.     The  work  for  Negroes  is  carried  on  along  the  lines  of] 
farm  demonstration  work,  com  and  canning  clubs  for  Negro  boys  and  girUi] 
and  field  or  movable  schools. 
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NEGRO  TOWNS  AND  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  towns  and  settlemfints  populated  and 
governed  entirely  or  almost  entirely  by  Negroes.  The  names  and  locations 
of  fifty-one  of  these  towns  and  sixteen  of  these  settlements  follow; 

TOWNS 

Alabrnm*  i  Population' 

Cedarlake  (Morgan  CoJ „ 300 

Greenwood  Village  (Macon  County) 300 

Hohson  City  (near  Anniston) 844 

Mason  City  {near  Birminirliyni) 

Plateau  (near  Mobilej---  _  1.500 

ArhuiiAa: 

Edmondson ..  , , .« 

Thomas\iIIe- .  ... ..-.^__.- 

OaHfornlai 

Abila 

Allenswonh _..,_.___..„, 

Bowles  (I*>esno  County)  , 

X'ictorville  (San  Bernardino  County^ .- 

Floridai 

Eatonv-ilU  20O 

New  Mon^o^^a  ^near  West  Palm  Beach) 

Georglar 

Archery  (Sumter  County) ^ ^ ^-.. 

Burroughs  (Chatham  County) ^ ^.-  200 

Cannonville  (Troup  Count>') ,.-_-^-.-^ ^ . 200 

Greenough  (Mitchell  County)--. .-.J-.—,-...-. -i 

Odd  Fellow  Citj^  (near  Macon) 

Leroj*  (Burke  Countj' ) .  

XDlaDlat 
B^ook1^^l  _ 1,600 

loiras 
Buxton  £1.000  whites) -     -  5.000 

Kazuaat 
Nicodemua  (Graham  County) 300 

Kentucky  1 
Camp  Nelson,  New  Zion  (near  Georgetown) 

Maryland  t 

Lincoln  (near  Washington,  D.  C.) 

BDaslaalppli 

Expose  (Marion  Coujity) 

Mound  Bayou  (Bolivar  County) - --* ---.       700 

Renova  (Bolivar  County) - 150 
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Colorado  I 

Deerfield--.— . , ^. 

Indiana  I 

Bassett  Settlement  (Howard  County) 

t;Cfthm  Creek  Settlement  {Randolph  County) _ _-_ 

freenville  Settlement  (Randolph  County) . 

Creek  Settlement  (V'igu  (loanty) 

tobertB  Settlement  (Hamilton  County) 

Weaver  Settlement  (Grant  County) _. 

BUcblcmni 

Calvin  Township  (Cms  County) ^ 

BCIstlcttlppI: 

De»  Velente - ^-. - _      800 

Chambers ' ^ .,,,^ ,. I ^-* 

New  Africa . .... _--.-.,.-.^—vw.-.*..— ,.•... -— 

ll«braskai 

Bro-wnlee  (Cherry  County) .-*.— i 

How  Jer««y: 

Snow  Hill  (Camden  County) 1,260 

Ohio 

^m         Long  (Darke  County) -, 500 

^B        Mclntyre  (Jefferson  County). . , .._. ..... 

^^1         Randolph  (Mercer  County) ». 

^H        Wilberforce  (Greene  County) 300 

H  NEGRO  IN  BUSINESS. 

There  are  some  43,000  Negro  business  enterprises  of  various  sort3. 
For  the  more  important  classes  of  business  and  the  number  of  enter- 
prises see  above  page  297.  The  annual  volume  of  business  is  about 
one  billion  dollars. 

€  First  Negro  Insurance  Company 

The  American  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia  was  the  first 

Negro  Insurance  Company  organized  in  the  United  States.    It  was 

bli&hed  in  1810.     Its  headquarters  were  at  159,  now  529  Lombard 

t.     It  had  a  capital  of  $5,0CK).    The  officers  were:  president, 

Joseph  Randolph;  treasurer,  Cyrus  Porter;  secretary,  William  Coleman. 

FIFT7  TBARS  BUSINESS  PROGRESS  l8lft-l«lS 
Kinda  of  Bualnea* 


1H65 
Bakery 
Barbering 
Blackamitbing 
Boot  and  Shoe  Repairing 
Cabinetmaking 
Catering 
Dressmaking 
FUh  and  Oyster  BuaineHs 
ting 


1915 
Automobile  Service  and  Garagv 

Architecture 

Bakery 

Banking 

Barbering 

filacksmithing  and  Whoelwrighting 

Bottling  and  Soda  Water  Making 

Brick  making 

Broom  making 
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Shoe  Store 
StatioDery 
Stookraiaiiig 
Tailoring 

Theatre  and  Amuseroent  Park 
Truck  gai  deoing 
Tea  and  CofTee  Business 
Tlnsmi thing  Busineae 
Undertaking 
Upholstering 
Vacuum  House  Cleaning 
Wholesale  Merchandising 
Wood  and  Coal 
Wine  and  Liquor  Busineas 
Total  71 

SOME  NEGRO  BUSINESS  MEN 

Banks,  Charles.— Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Mound  Bayou,  Mound 
■ou,  Mississippi.    One  of  the  founders  of  that  town.    Has  done 
ich  to  promote  Negro  business  enterprises  in  Mississippi.     First 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Negro  Business  League. 

srry.  E.  C. — ^A  successful"  hotel  keeper  of  Athens,  Ohio.     Bom 
at  Oberlin,  Ohio.    The  care  and  skill  with  which  he  conducted 
hotel  made  it  famous.    It  has  been  written  about  in  the  magazines. 
?rt  Hubbard,  the  writer  and  lecturer,  said  it  is  one  of  the  best  hotels 
in  the  United  States.    Mr.  Berry  recently  retired  from  business, 

Boyd.  Dr.  R.  H. — Prominent  minister  in  the  Baptist  denomination. 

established  in  1896,  the  National  Baptist  Publishing  House  at 

ish\ille,  Temiessec.    The  printing  plant  occupies  a  half  block  in 

the  business  portion  of  the  city.    It  pays  its  employees  over  .$200,000 

!ir  for  labor.    According  to  an  inventory  made  by  Bradstreet'a 

?ncy,  the  value  of  stock,  equipment  and  property  of  the  concern 

about  $350,000.    Here  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  needed  in  the 

Sunday  School  and  church  work  of  the  Negro  Baptists  are  published. 

Dr.  Boyd  is  the  president  of  the  National  Negro  Doll  Company,  which 

manufactures  high  class  Negro  dolls. 

Brown,  William  Washington. — Founder  in  1881  of  the  Grand 
United  Order  of  True  Reformers-    This  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
jaost  interesting  of  the  benevolent  and  secret  orders.    The  head- 
ers of  the  Association  were  placed  in  Richmond.  Virginia,  and 
in  1896,  Mr.  Brown  established  the  True  Reformers*  Bank  which 
the  second  bank  established  privately  for  Negroes.    Did  much 
promote  banking  by  Negroes.    Before  taking  up  the  work  of  tl 
le  Reformws,  Mr.  Brown  was  a  minister  of  the  Bapli.st  Churcl 
was  bom  in  Alabama. 
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Groves,  Junius  C,  "The  Potato  Kitig."— Born  a  slave  in  Green 
ounty,  Kentucky,  1859.  In  1879  during  the  Kansas  exodus,  emi- 
_7ated  to  that  State.  Hired  out  at  Edwardsville  as  a  fann  laborer 
at  forty  cents  per  day.  The  next  year  he  rented  nine  acres  of  land  and 
planted  three  acres  each  in  white  potatoes,  in  sweet  potatoes,  and  in 
watermelons.  He  cleared  $125.  The  next  year  he  rented  twenty 
acres,  and  the  next  year  sixty-six  acres.  In  1884,  after  ail  debts  had 
paid,  Mr.  Groves  had  to  his  credit  in  the  local  bank,  as  the  result 
f  three  years'  labor,  $2,200.  He  now  bought  eighty  acres  of  land. 
His  prosperity  continued  until  he  owned  500  acres  of  the  finest  land 
in  the  State,  worth  fmm  $125  to  $250  an  acre.  Mr.  Groves  got  the 
title  of  "Potato  King,"  because  he  raises  and  ships  potatoes  on  a 
large  scale.  In  one  year  upon  his  own  farm  he  produced  over  100,000 
bushels  of  white  potatoes.  In  addition  to  this  he  bought  from  other 
growers  and  shipped  away  twenty-two  cars  of  potatoes.  He  is  worth 
about  $80,000. 

I  Jackson,  Deal,  Albany,  Georgia.— Died  1913.  The  must  noted 
pJegro  fanner  in  the  State.  For  over  ten  years  he  had  the  distinction 
pf  marketing  the  first  bale  of  cotton  for  the  season,  winning  by  this 
tact  the  title  of  the  '*first  bale  man."  He  owned  and  worked  2,000 
acres  of  land.  He  had  forty  tenant  families  on  his  plantation. 
Merrick,  John. — One  of  the  most  successful  Negro  business  men 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  bom  in  Clinton,  North  Carolina,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1859;  was  a  bricklayer  by  trade,  and  later,  became  a  barber. 
In  1898  he  founded  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  and  Provident  Associa- 
tion, which  is  one  of  the  strongest  Negro  insurance  companies  in^  the 
world.  He  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  Negroes  in  North  Carolina.  He 
owns  a  large  amount  of  real  estate.  His  monthly  rent  income  is  over 
$500. 

Montgomery,  Isaiah  T. — The  founder  in  1890  of  Mound  Bayou, 

Mississippi,  in  many  ways  the  most  noted  Negro  town  in  the  United 

States.    He  was  a  slave,  in  Mississippi,  of  Joseph  Davis,  the  brother 

of  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

Pettiford,  W.  R.— Died,  1914.     Minister  and  Banker.     Founded 

at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  15, 1890,  the  Alabama  Penny  Savings  Bank. 

He  came  to  Birmingham  in  1883,  as  the  pastor  of  the  Sixteenth  St., 

Colored  Baptist  Church.    He  soon  perceived  that  the  large  number  of 

Negroes  employed  in  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  and  in  the 

rolling  mills  needed  to  be  encouraged  to  practice  habits  of  thrift.    He 

ecided  that  a  bank  would  be  the  best  way  to  do  this. 

Smith,  Alfred,— Negro  r,  **  «  l'; f  Qy|^— ^^^  ,,^  bom 

slave  in  Georgia,  and  t  .iisatf^^^^^K  after  the 
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>ar.    Eventually  he  moved  to  Oklahoma.    He  is  known  all  oyer 

that  State  for  iiis  success  in  raising  cotton.    He  has  several 
taken  the  first  prize  for  cotton  ruiswl  in  Oklahoma*    His  cottonl 
cdved  a  prize  in  Liverpool,  England.    In  1900  at  the  World's 
position  in  Paris,  it  gained  the  first  prize. 

Smith,  Robert  L.— Bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  IJ 
Founder  of  tlie  Farmers'  Improvement  Society  of  Texas.  He  gradi 
from  Atlanta  University,  and  for  a  time  was  editor  of  a  paper  in  Charles- 
ton. He  then  went  to  Texas  and  became  a  teacher.  In  1895  he  fli 
elected  a  member  of  the  Texas  Legislature.  Wishing  to  help  V| 
people,  he  organized  in  1890,  the  Farmers'  Improvement  Society, 
The  members  of  the  Association  now  own  over  75,000  acres  of  land 
worth  considerably  over  $1,000,000.  In  1906  the  Society  founded 
an  agricultural  college  at  Ladonia,  Texas,  and  in  1911,  they  organized 
a  bank  at  Waco,  Texas,  The  Society  also  operates  an  overall  f 
at  Waco.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  farm  institutes  aiiu 
are  held. 

BUSINESS  LEAGUES. 

•hie  National  Negro  Business  League  was  organized  at  B< 
in  1900,  for  tlie  purpose  of  stimulating  and  increasing  Negro  busineT 
enterprises.    At  it-s  annual  meetings,  which  are  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  coxmtry,  successftd  Negro  bxisiness  men  are  brought  before  the 
public.    In  this  way  what  Negroes  are  doing  in  btisiness  becomes 
known,  and  many  Negroes,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been, 
influenced. 

STATE  NEGRO  BUSINESS  LEAGUES 


State 


Name  of  President 


Addren 

AlabAiDA E.  T,  Attu-ell Tuslcegee  Institute 

Arkansas Sdpio  H.  Jones Little  Rock 

Florida M.  M,  Lewey Pensacola 

XiKliaiUi .-w Dr.  S.  A.  Pumiss Indianapolis 

Kansas John    M.    Wright 623    Western    Ave., 

Topeka 

X^uisiana - W.  E.  Robertson 2017  Dryades  St.,  New 

Orleans 

Miaassippi ..Charles  Banks Motind  Bayou 

North  Carolina John  Merrick Durham 

Oklahoma T.  J.  Elliott Muskogee 

South  Carolina _.E.  J.  Sawyer — ^ Bennettsville 

Teraa - R,  L.  Smith 114  Bridge  St.»  Wacoj 

Virglzua E.  C.  Brown Newport  News 
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Apopkm - -   .    -D.  M-GiddiaiM 

^^ento^m - .  J.  E.  WUUanui 

I^ice  Citj- - B.  J.  Jones 

live  Oak - ...C.  S.Simkins 

JftcksonvUle John  H.  Dickeraon 

JackBonville  (No. 2)-., — . — 

Pexuacola .-...•.•..•..«•...*.. W.  H.  Campbell 

St.  Augustine D.  R.  Brown,  M.  D. 

Orlando , J.  A.  Colyer 

Tampa _ W.  H,  Gordon 

West  Palm  Beacb . .  .D.  G.  McGlalland 

G«org1a 

Albany JoBepbH.Iiee 

Ainericus »_.,_ 

Dawson y..-B.  W.Cooper 

Fort  Valley J. ..Lee  O'Neal 

Athena ^^..Rev.  A-  B.  Murden 

Atlanta J.  W,  Madison 

Augusta ..H.  G.  Young 

Brunswick 

Columbus--- , E.J.Turner.  M.  D. 

Cuthbert _. ...S.  D.  Roseborough 

Marlow S.  J.  Uttle 

Maron John  Phillips  ^ 

Ocilia /. J.  H.  Aaron 

Rome - S.  M.Davis,  M.  D. 

Savannah A.  B.  Singfield 

ThomasvilU' . 

Valdosta W.  M.  Jones 

WaycroBs .^ Clinton  W.  Gaines 

West  Point ^ W.  D.  Datcher,  M.  D. 

Ttllnfflt 

Cairo .; W.  B.  Beatty,  M.  D. 

Champaign C.  E.  Phillips 

Chicago Anthony  Overton,  5200  Wabaah 

Ave. 

Evanston __ _.W.  F.  Garnett,  M.  D. 

Springfield A.  M.  Williams 

Decatur . 

Maywood James  Swanaon 

Indiana 

Evansville -.L.  H.  Stewart 

Marion Dillard  Artis 

Indianapulis                                              .  .0.  M.  C.  Willis 
Muncie Chas.  A,  Martin,  M.  D, 
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Eansas 

Coffoyvflle Foster  WUliama 

Emporia. „^.-^*» C.  K.  Terry 

Hill  City. „ _ J.  W.  Glenn 

Hutchinson .... G.  W.  Alliaou,  M. 

Kansas  City _ -,'-— T.  A.  Rosa 

Newton Rev.  W,  H.  Cole 

SalSna 

Topeka  No.  1  Ira  O.  Guy 

TopekaNo.  2..    G.  D.  Olen 

Wichita _ J.  A.  Cousar 


D. 


Kentucky 

Bowling  Green , J.  R.  Vass 

Covington. -...._.».-. . 

Danville .JohnW.  Batea 

Fnmkfort ^T.  K.  Robb 

Owensboro R.  B.  Bell.  M.  D. 

Paris _ J.  W.  Mebane,  M  D. 

Lawrenceburg J.  K.  Stovall 

Georgetown .^^ Manlius  Neal 

HopkinsvUlfi   .  .  .E.  G.  Lamb 

Lexington W.  H.  Ballard.  M.  D. 

Louisville ., ^ W.  H,  Stc^-art 

Winchester f. Rev.  H.  D.  Colcaire 

Madifionville P,  R.  Cabell.  Jr. 

LoulalAnA 

Alexandria.  ^ S.  E.  Henderson 

Baton  Rouge _  .Henry  J,  Allen 

Crowley R.  U.  Clark 

Lake  Charles . ., E.  B.  Foreman 

Lake  Providence. ^-^--,-„^..._..^ H.  L.  Jones 

Mansfield. ...^ . . ,  J.  T.  Henderson 

Natchitoches T.  Taylor,  M.  D. 

New  Orleans A.  D.  DeJoie 

Patterson .._ F.  P.  Jackson 

Shpeveport _ D.  A.  Smith,  M.  D. 


fiS*ryl&nd 

Annapolia .  _ George  Adams 

Baltimore ..- ..Wm.  H.  Dodd,  1519  Druid  Hill 

Ave. 

Cambridge .^ Cyrus  St.  Clair 

Cumberland H.  W.B.Bates 

Salisbury. . .                                             .  .John  F.  Stewart 
St.  Denis .Cornelius  Fitzgerald 


.^2f. 
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MMwuihtt— tto 

Boiton . 

W.  A.  Johnson 

Cambri^lp!  (No.  1 ) 

Mrs-  Thomiw  H,  Cox 

<;ambri<lKe(No.L') 

!••-  ry  H.  Pocher 

New  Bedford - 

.  Leonard  O.  Curtis 

Mi^st"'-U>pl 

Greenwood 

...    Silas  RaiHinm 

Hattiesbufg, 

^,_ T.S.  ThigpcD 

Indianola 

J.  E.  Walker,  M.  D. 

Jackson 

S.  D.  Redmond 

Meridian 

...  - 

Michig:an  City 

J.H.Harris 

Moss  Point 

...-.J.E.Thomas 

Mound  Buyou 



Nfttchez   

Rev.  M.  E.  Davis 

Okolona 

C.  W.  Gilliam 

Pass  ChrUiian 

.1.  W.  Randolph 

YaxooCity 

.._ J,L.Webb 

MlSMNUC 

BoUon 

John  Thompson 

KaniMis  City. . 

P.  J.  Weaver 

Leland . . 

J.  H.  Hawkins 

St.  Louis 

W.  C-  Garden 

St.  Joeeph 

.  J. B.  Jones 

Springfield 

Luk«Dotaon 

N(«braakB 

Omaha . . 

aWadeOhee 

Ifew  Jeni«y 

Asbury  Park. 

J.  Turner  Wall 

Atlantic  City 

Camden- 

S.  N.  Fernandeaa 

East  Orange .  . 

A.A.  Hni 

Jersey  City  - 

MontcUir . 

W.  E.Jackson 

Newark 

Elisha  Weaver 

Patepson -«— 

.. ^ Harold  Harper 

Red  Bank 

....." _ William  E.  Rock 

Tt&w  York 

BrookljTi  -  - 

New  RochoUc 

-—^-_^.. William  J.  Brown 

New  York  City 

John  M.  RoyaU 

Korth   Cafolina. 

AflheviBe 

E.W.Pearson 

Charlotte 

J.  T.  Sandera 

■ 

H 
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^K         Galveston . 

.W.H.  Noble 

^B 

^B         Houston . 

J.  M.  Frierson 

^^H 

^U          Long  View 

C.  P.  Davis.  M.  1). 

^^H 

^M          Marlin . 

Prof.  J.  W.  Washington 

^^^1 

^H           Navasota 

F.  L.  Woodard 

^^^1 

^M          Palestine.- 

A.  H.  Vmcen 

^^H 

H          Paria 

.B.  H.  Graham 

^^^H 

^U         San  Antonio 

G.  W.  Bouldin 

^^H 

^B         Sherman 

J.W.  Waiiams 

^^^H 

^M          Taylor 

J.  R.  Moore,  M.  D. 

^^H 

^H          Temple 

Robert  Wella 

^^H 

^H           Texarkana . . 

G.  W.  JameraoD*  M.  D. 

^^^1 

^B          Trouj) 

W.  H.Hackett      \ 

^^H 

^H          Waxahatchie 

C.  S.  Diggs.  M.  D. 

^^^H 

^1          Oalovnod 

Rev.  G.W.  Carter 

,  ^^H 

H         Victoria 

L  H.Swaizey 

^^H 

■  ^    W»co 

J.  W.  Fridia.  M.  D. 
rirelnla 

■ 

^^^^    Alexandria 

.  -  W.  A.  Carter  (Secretary) 

^^|| 

^H         Blackstone 

.L.  H.  JackBon 

^^^1 

^1           ChBTlotteaviUp .  .  - 

C.  P.Inge 

^^H 

^m          Clifton  Forgi? 

..E.T.Conner,  M.  D. 

^^H 

^H          Danville 

J.  R.  Wilson 

^^^1 

^H          Exmore 

..J.  G.TolUver 

^^^1 

^1         Fredericksburg . . 

.   W.  F.  Bass,  M.  D. 

^^H| 

^H         Gordonsville. 

. .  Westly  Frye 

^^^^ 

^1          Hampton . . . 

.  W.  E.  Atkinn,  M.  D. 

^^Hl 

^1          Lynchburg-.'  -  - . 

.  _  A.  N.  Luahington,  M.  D. 

^^H 

^M          Newport  NeM-s 

..R.  T.Stewart 

^^^1 

H         Norfolk 

..J.  A.  Handy 

^^^1 

'^M          Petersburg 

..J.  M.Wilkeraon 

^^H 

^H         Richmond . 

..R.  E.Jones,  M.  D. 

^^^^ 

^M          Roanoke 

..                  -,A.  F.Brooks 

^^^1 

■         Suffolk 

.H.  B.  FuUer.  M.  D. 

^^H 

^M         Townaend 

Arthur  Banks 

^^H 

^■^   Waynesboro, 

--0,  J.  Simms 
West  VirgtnU 

H 

^^^    Bluefiold 

^^Hi 

^H          Clarksburg:. 

.D.H.Kyle 

^^H 

^H          Huntington 

.  .B.  F.  White.  M.  D. 

^^^1 

^B         Keystone . 

M.  T.  Whittico 

^^Hi 

^M          Montgomery 

-P.  H.  Shepherd 

^^H| 

^M         Morgantown . . 

^^^B 

■          Wheeling 

Prof.  J.  W.  Hughes 

^M 

^H          Sabraton 

.  Alonzo  J.  Payne 
Airica 

m 

^^^H  Secondce,  Gold  Coast 

-J.  H.  Krakue 

J 
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CRIME. 

Differences  in  Number  of  Prisoners 

Considered  Viliate  Ctympafison  of 

Crime  Rafts 

From  time  to  time  the  Census  Bureau  collects  data  relating  to 
There  has  been  in  each  case,  however,  a  considerable  variation  in 
number  of  prisons,  that  is  jails,  penitentiaries,  etc.,  from  which  data 
collected. 

In  1904,  the  priaonera  in  1,337  prisons  were  enumerated.  There  were  In 
these  priaons,  at  that  time,  50,111  white  and  ^G,66l  colored  persons.  There 
were  committed  to  these  prisons  that  year  125.093  white  pereons  and  24.598 
colored  i>ersona.  In  1910,  the  prisoners,  in  3,198  prisons  were  enumerated. 
There  were  In  these  prisons^  at  that  time,  72,797  white  and  38,701  colored 
persons.  There  were  committed  to  these  prisons  that  year.  363,468  white 
l>ersons  and  110,319  colored  persons.  The  number  of  penitentiariea  and  re- 
formatories from  which  data  were  collected  in  1904,  81 ;  and  in  1910,  S2,  was 
practically  the  same.  There  was,  however,  information  from  1,764  more 
municipal  prisons,  jails,  and  work  houses  in  1910  than  in  1904.  The  above 
variations  in  the  number  of  prisons  considered  vitiate  the  comparisons  of 
crime  rates  for  different  periods. 

In  1890  the  number  of  prisoners  per  100,000  of  the  population  was  for 
whites,  104:  for  colored,  325.  In  1904  the  number  was,' for  white*,  75;  for 
colored,  277.     In  1910,  the  number  w^as,  for  whites,  AS;  for  colored.  378. 

In  1904  the  niunber  of  commitments  to  prison  per  100,000  of  the  popula- 
tion was,  for  whites,  171;  colored,  256,  In  1910  the  number  of  commitmente 
was,  for  whites,  425;  colored,  1,079.  The  number  of  colored  prisoners  in 
penitentiaries  per  100.000  of  the  colored  population  was  225  in  1904  and  260 
in  1910. 

Rate  of  Crime  Higher  in  the  North 

There  is  a  much  higher  rate  of  crime  among  Negroes  in  the  North 

than  in  the  South.    This  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  seven- 

tcnths  of  the  Negroes  in  the  North  live  in  cities  and  are  of  an  age  wh( 

persons  have  the  most  tendency  to  crime. 

Colored  Persons  in  Prison: 

Year  Northern  Southern 

SUtes  SUtea 

1870 2.026...  6.031 

X8S0 3,774 12,973 

1890 - 5,635.. 19,244 

1904 7,527 18,650 

1010 _  JO, 081 28.620 

PRISONERS  PER  100.000  OF  COLORED  POPULATION 

1870 372 _,.   186 

1880 516 — ^   221 

18S0- 773 aa4 


2.7. 


!<.«  were;  Mexicans,  4.7;  I 
ch,  '6A;  Canadians,  3.0;  Russians, 


taM 


It  is  of  Btfll  greaU:r  interest  to  compare  the  committn< 
19W  the  commitmentA  for  this  crime  per  100.000  of  the  tota 
all  whites,  0,6;  colored,  1.8*;  Italians,  5.3;  Mexicans,  4.1 
HungarianB,  2.0;  French,  1.9:  Unasiuns.  1.9.  Of  those  cob 
for  major  off enees  i  u  1 901.  the  per  cent  committed  for  rap«  wl 
all  whites,  2.3:  forei^rn  white,  2.6;  Irish,  1.3;Gennans,  l.gj 
cane.  2.7;  Canadians,  3,0;  Russians.  3.0;  French,  3.1;  Austn 
4.i:  Htmgarians.  4.7.  The  report.  1911,  of  the  ImmigratioJ 
"Imraiicration  and  Crime"  gives  the  following  concerning 
forms  of  all  offenses  by  Negroes  and  white«:  of  conviction! 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  Negro.  .5;  foreign  whites.  1.8;  ni 
Chicago  police  arreste,  Negroes,  .34:  foreign  whites,  ,35; 
of  alien  white  prisoners,  1908.  in  the  United  States,  2.9. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  PER  100.000  OF  PC 


WHITE 


DIVISIONS 


Unites  States 

North  Atlantic  States 
North  Central  States. 
South  Atlantic  States 
South  Central  States  . 
Western  States.-  _ 


1890 


23 
39 

21. 
13 

4 

«■ 

12 


1904 


29  7 
46.6 
26.9 
20.9 
4.3 
28.4 


1910 


25.7 
34.9 
27  6 
19.2 
7.4 
24.0 


18a 


25.4 
216 

147.4 
15 
4.j 
6.] 


•'It  is  noticeable  that  the  ratios  for  the  colored  are  very  no 
Northern  states  than  in  the  Southern.  The  difference  i3 
IMLl^JfeOk^jMtJte^t  ia^the J^o^  "^M?  ft 


LYNCHING 

During  the  days  of  slavery  Negroes  were  sometimes  summarily 
executed.    From  1830  to  1840,  from  records  kept  by  the  Liberatofj 
an  anti-slavery  paper,  it  appears  that  the  law  was  generally  allow* 
to  talce  its  coiu"se,  both  in  cases  of  murder  and  rape  by  Negroes. 

According  to  the  fUea  of  the  Liberator  three  slaves  and  one  tree  Negro  were 
togally  executed  for  rape  and  two  slaves  legally  executed  for  attempted  rape. 
Near  Mobile,  Alabama,  in  May,  1835,  two  Negroes  were  burned  to  death  (or 
the  murder  of  two  children.  On  April  28, 1836,  a  Negro  wasfcurned  to  death 
at  St.  Louis,  for  killing  a  deputy  sheriff.  From  1850  to  1860.  according  to  tlie 
records  of  the  Liberator,  there  appears  to  have  beea  more  of  a  tendency  for 
the  people  tu  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands.  Out  of  forty-«iz  Negroes  put 
to  death  for  the  murder  of  owners  and  overseers,  twenty  were  legally  exe- 
cuted and  twenty ^ix  were  summarily  executed.  Nine  of  these  were  burned 
at  the  stake.  For  the  crime  of  rape  upon  white  women,  three  Negroes  were 
legally  executed,  and  four  were  burned  at  the  stake. 

According  to  statistics  obtained  from  the  files  of  the  New  York  Times,  for 
the  three  j'ears,  1871-1873,  there  were  seventy-five  lynchings — forty-one 
white,  thirty-two  Negroes,  one  Malay,  and  one  Indian.  Kecorda  show  that 
in  18^,  &ere  wera  114  persons  lynched  in  the  United  States:  in  1S83,  1$4: 
in  1884.  2U. 

Beginning  with  1886,  u  consecutive  record  of  lynchings  have  been  kept. 
This  record  follows: 


Year 

White 

Negro 

ToUl 

1885.., 

„, 

106 

78 

184 

188«._. 

.-.- 67 

71 

ISfri 

1887... 

--. 42 

80 

im 

1888. _- 

.. 47 

95 

142 

1889 

81 

95 

W^ 

1880... 

__^ ^.._ - 

37 
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The  foUo\nng  tables  appear  to  indicate  that  the  Ueatli  rate  for  Nflgro«8 
is  decreasing. 

DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  FOR  SIXTY -SEVEN  CITIES  IN  WHICH  AT 
LEAST  10  PER  CENT  OP  POPULATION"  IS  COLORED 
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DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  FOR  WHOLE  REGISTRATION  AREA 
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^V        The  following  series  of  charts  first  exhibited  at  the  Annual  Tuakegee 
^M    Negro  Conference  in  1914,  show  the  death  rate  of  Negroes,  diseases 
^H     most  fatal  to  them,  the  number  who  die  annually,  the  possible  de- 
^H    crease  in  their  death  rate  in  the  next  fifty  years  and  the  money  cost 
^H    of  their  sickness  to  them  and  to  the  South.                                        ^^ 
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NEGRO  PHYSICIANS 

Derham,  Jameg,— First  Negro  physician  in  the  United  States. 
l-om  a  slave  in  Philadelphia  in  1767.    He  was  taught  by  his  master 

i>  read  and  write  and  was  employed  in  compounding  medicines. 

:ie  became  so  skilled  that  when  sold  to  a  new  master  he  was  employed 
as  his  assistant. 

Derham  eventual3y  purchased  hia  freedom,  moved  to'New  Orleans,  and 
built  up  a  lucrative  practice.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  celebrated  physician, 
publi8he<l  an  account  of  Derham,  and  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  char- 
acter an<l  aldll  as  a  physician. 

Smith,  James  McCune. — ^He  was  a  prominent  Negro  physician 
New  York  City  in  ante-bellum  days.    Being  unz^ble  to  enter  a  medi- 
iil  school  in  this  country,  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  there  obtiiined 
medical  education.    He  returned  to  New  York  and  practiced  hia 
trofession  there  for  twenty-five  years  and  became  one  of  the  most 
fliiential  members  of  his  race.    He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
jlored  man  to  establish  a  pharmacy  in  the  United  States.     He  was 
me  of  the  principal  agents  for  the  Underground  Railroad  in  New  York, 
'and  was  also  an  active  writer  for  newsjjapers  and  magazines. 

DeGra«se,  Dr.  John  V. — First  Negro  in  the  United  States  to  be 
»me  a  member  of  a  Medical  Association.    In  1854  he  was  admitted 
"n  due  form  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  ^ledical  Society. 

It  is  only  since  the  Civil  War  that  there  has  been  any  number  of  Negro 
physicians.  The  census  of  1900  reported  1,734,  and  of  1910,  3,777.  There 
were  also  478  dentists  and  2,133  trained  nurses.  Several  Negro  phyaidana 
have  achieved  national  reputations.  Among  these  are  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Wil- 
liams and  Dr,  George  C.  Hall,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Curtis,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  operations  performed  by  surgeons  of  any 
race  are  to  their  credit.  Dr.  Daniel  H.  WiUiarns  was  the  first  surgeon  to 
successfully  perform  an  operation  on  the  human  heart.  In  the  organisation 
at  Chicago  in  1913,  of  the  Anaerican  College  of  Surgeons,  which  is  modeled 
after  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Dr.  W^ilUams  was  chosen 
from  among  the  many  surgeons  of  America,  who  are  of  note  as  one  of  the 
'*two  thousand  of  the  fittest  morally,  technically,  and  surgicjlly**  to  become 
the  charter  members  of  the  college.  Dr.  Algernon  B.  Jackson,  head  of  the 
Mercy  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  has  discovered  a  cure  for  articular  rheumatiam 
that  has  attracted  wide  attention  in  medical  circles.  In  the  July,  1911,  num- 
ber of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Dr.  Jackson  describes  the  results  of 
his  experiments. 

First  Negro  Medical  Journal. — It  was  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Observer.  It  was  established  in  December,  1892,  at  Jackson,  Ten- 
.nessee  by  M.  V.  Lynk,  M.  D..  the  founder  and  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Tennessee,  It  was  a  nionthly  publication  and  was 
jued  for  about  eighteen  months. 
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NEGKO  MEDICAL  -ASSOCIATIONS 

Jfatioxua  Mfedlcml  AmooIsUo a. —President,  U.  G.  D&iley.  M.  D.,  ChU 
(o,  ni;  Secretary,  W,  G,  Alexander,  M.  D.,  14  Webster  Plare,  Orange,  N. 
Meeta  annually,  fourth  TuoBday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  August. 

Pellagrm  GozdixU salon  of  Natloiud  Modio«l  Aftsoclatlon.— A.  M. 
TowTisend.  M.  D.,  537  Main  St.,  Nashville.  Tenn.;  H.  M.  Green,  M.  D.»  IM 
E.  Vine  St..  KnoxWlle,  Tenn. 

Trl-State  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaoeutioal  AasodatJon  of 
MlsvlasSppl.  Tennessee  a  d  Arkansas. — President,  J.  H.  Howard,  M.  D., 
Holly  Springs,  Miss.;  Secretorj',  R.  B.  Pruitt,  M.  D.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Tri-Stat«  Medical  Association  of  Indiana,  Ke    tuoky  and  Oblo.^ 
President,  A.  H.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Muncie:  Secretary,  H.  W.  Armistead,  M 
U.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TrI-State  Medical  Assoelatlon  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoi 
—President.  I.  W.  Voung,  M.  D.,  Boley.  Okla.;  Secretery,  J.  E.  Peny, 
D.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Tri-State  Dental  Assoolailon  of  Maryland,  District  of  Golnmblii, 
and  Vlrgrlnla.— President,  D.  A.  Ferxuaon.  D.  D.  S.,  Richmond,  Va. 
retary,  J.  M.  C.  Ramaey,  D.  D.  S..  Richmond,  Va.  ^ 

Alabama  Modloal,  Dental  and  Pharmaoeutioal  Assoolatloii.— 
ident.  U.  C.  Bryant,  M.  D..  Birmingham,  Ala.     Meets  annually  in  Apt 

Southwest  Arkansas  Medical  Dontal  and  PharmaoontitMU  Society 
— President,  J.  K.  Swayze,  M,  D.,  Arkadelphia;  SerTetary.  G.  P.  A.  Foi 
M,  D.,  AshdowTi. 

Arkansas   Medical   Association.— President,   J.   T, .  Glowers.   M- 
Littlf  Rock;  Secn-tary,  P.  A.  Korde.  M.  D. 

Modical  Sooioty  of  the  District  of  Columbia.— President.  Dr.  WH 
Secretary.  Dr.  Triplette. 

Florida  Medical.  Dental  and    Pharmaoeutioal  Association. — 1 
dent.  S.  M.  Frazier,  M.  D.,  Miami:  Secretary,  Mrs.  E,  Carrie  Hampton, 
D  ,  Ocala. 

Oeorfia  State  Medical  Society.— President.  H.  J.  Wilson,  M.  D. 
dele;  Secretary,  R.  H,  Carter,  M.  D.,  Newnan, 

Illinois  Medical  Association  of  Physlolans,  Dentists  and  Pharmi 
clsta. — President,  A.  H.  Kennibrew.  M.  D.,  Jacksonville;  Secretary,  K, 
Covington,  M.  D.  Bloomington. 

Indiana  Association  of  Physicians,  Dentists  and  Pharmaolsta. 
Proadent.  H.  h.  Humnions,  M.  O.,  Indianapolis:  Treasurer,  C.  R.  Al 
M.  D.,  Indianapolis.  ^^ 

Kentucky    Medical,    Dental    and    Pharmaoeutioal   Aasodatloii.- 
President,  P.  M.  Flack.  Louisville;  Secretary.  B.  F.  Jones,  M.  D..  116   E. 
Walnut  St..  Danville. 

lA>aislana   Medical.    Dental    and   Pharmaceutical     Association •-— 
President^  J.  D.  Nelstm,  M.  D.,  Morgan  City;  Secretary,  F.  L.  Welch*  M. 
119  Field  St.,  New  n>eriK.     Meeta  annually. 

Maryland    Medical,    Dental    and    Pharmaoouttcal    Association. 
President,  H.  F.  Brown.  M.  D..  Baltimore;  Secretarj',  J.  C.  Brown,  M. 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts,  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Assodal 
—President,  T,  E.  A.  McCurdy,  M.  D.;  Secretary,  E.  I.  Wright,  D.  D.  S. 
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BUssUslppI  Medical*  Dental,  Pfaarmacentlcal  and  Surf  leal  AA8o«ta- 
tlon. — President,  D.  W.  Sherrod,  M.  D.,  Meri^lian;  Secretary,  L.  H.  Young, 
M.  D.,  Hattiesburg, 

Pan-Mlsaonr!  M«dical  Awodatlon.— President,  W.  P.  Curtis,  M.  D.. 
St.  Louis:  Secretary,  Leon  Hill,  M.  D.,  Boonevflle. 

Horth  Jersey  Medical  Society  of  Hew  Jersey.— President;  T.  F.  Obec* 
M.  D..  Jersey  City;  Secretary,  J.  P.  Stroud,  M.  D.,  75  1-2  Jowett  Ave., 
Jersey  City. 

Bastern  Carolina  Medical  and  Pbarmaecut  oal  At«o«latlon. — Pm- 
ident,  Dr.  Burnett:  Secretary,  Dr.  Dougla.ss. 

North  Carolina  Medloal,  Ffaarmaceutloal  and  JDental  Aseoclattott. 
— President,  Frank  Avant,  M.D.,  Wilmington; Secretary,  A.A.  Wyche,  M. 
D.;  Charlotte. 

Ohio  Medloal  Aasoolatlon-^President,  S.  S.  Jordan',  M.  D.,  Chillicothe; 
Secretary,  W.  A.  Method,  M.  D..  Columbus. 

Palmetto  Medloal  Aesootatlon. — F^reaident,  J.  P.  Pickett,  Camden; 
Secretary,  I.  A.  Macon.  M.  D.,  Rock  Hill.  S.  C. 

Tennessee  Medical  Aaeoolatlon. — President,  W.  J.  AAtrapp,  M.  D. 
South  Pittsburg:  Secretary.  J.  H.  Hale,  M.  D.,  Nashville. 

The  Lone  Star  Medical,  Dental  and  PharmaceutXoal  Association. — 
PrcfiidHit,  H.  E.  Lee,  M.  D..  Houston,  Texas;  SecreLary,  R.  B.  Barnes,  M. 
D.,  Cleburne,  Texas.     Meets  annually  in  October. 

Old  Dominion  State  Dental  SocteCy. ^President,  G.  C.  Strong,  D.  D, 
S.,  Norfolk;  Secretary.  John  T.  Lattimore,  D.  D.  S..  Hampton. 

Tidewater  Medical  Society  of  VlrfflnU.— President.  F.  R.  Trigs.  M. 
D..  Secretary.  S.  O.  Fields,  M.  D. 

West  VUfinla  State  Medical  Society.— President,  R.  C.  HArHson: 
M.  D..  Kimball,  Secretar>%  R.  L.  Jones,  M.  D..  Charleston. 

South  Atlantic  Medloal  Sodety.  Savannah,  Q a. —President,  G.  W. 
.Smith,  M.  D.:  Secretary,  0.  C.  Claybome,  M.  D.  Meets  first  Friday  in  each 
'month. 

The  Atlanta  Association  of  Negro  Physclans,  Dentists,  and  Phar- 
macia s,  Atlanta.  Oa.— President.  Charles  H.  Johiuwn.  M.  D.;  Secretary, 
E.  B.  WalUce,  M.  O. 

The  Aesoulaplan  Society  of  IndlanapoUs,  lad. — Presdent,  W.  W. 
Stewart,  M.  D,;  Secretary,  AJdridge  Leu-is,  M.  D. 

The  Physicians,  Dentists  and  Pharmacists  Oluh  of  Ghlcaco. — 
President.  T.  S.  Officer.  M.  D.;  Secretary,  C.  G.  Roberts.  M.  D. 

Chicago  Dental  Association.— President.  H.  W.  GarD«9,  D.  D.  S.; 
•Secretary'.  N.  Thame,  D.  D.  S. 

The  Falls  City  Medical  Association,  LonlavtUe,  Ky. — President. 
Richard  L.  Oliver,  M.  D.;  Secretary,  W.  S.  Adams,  M.  D. 

Mound  City  Medical  Assootatlon,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,— President.  W. 
P.Curtis,  M.  D  Secretary,  Charles  L.  Thomas.  M.  D..  2607  Lawtcr  Ave. 

Kansas  City  Medical  Society.  Xanraa  City,  Mo.— President,  L.  E, 
Baiier,  M.  D.;  Secretary,  C.  A.  M.  Kane,  M    D. 

Maii2iAttan  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaoeutlcal  Association. — 
Pre^tie^t;.  A.  S.  Reetl,  M.  D.;  Secnjao'.  B.  T.  Withers,  D.  D.  S. 

^^J»     Medical    Aasodatloi*.    Raleigh,   It.    0.— President,    L.   B. 
^«W('  y*^  .  D-  Secretary,  M.  T,  P<*;!e,  M.  D. 
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nuUdelphU  AcAdomy  of  Medicine  and  ih«  AlU«d  SotottOM. 
ident,  J.  T.  Howard,  D,  D.  S.;  Secretwy,  P.  M.  Edwards.  M.  D.     Meote 
third  Monday  of  each  month. 

Cfaarloctoa  County  Modlcal  AaaociAtion,  Charleston,  S.  O. 
dent,  M.  M.  Edwards,  M.  D.;  SecTetor>-,  W.  H.  Miller,  M.  D. 

BlolE  City  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Society,  MeinphI 
Tenn.— Presidtnt,  Dr.  G.  W.  Atkins:  Secretarj',  Dr.  N.  H.  C.  Heudereon. 

EnoTvlUe  Medical  and  Sorclcal  Society.— President,  D.  W.  Cruwford, 
M.  D.;  Serretarj',  S.  M.  Clark,  M.  D. 

Rock  Olty  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Sorcery.  Nashville,  Teiin*— ^ 
President,  F.  A.  Stewart,  M.  D.;  Secretary,  L.  A.  Fisher,  M.  D. 

Dallas  Hofro  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaoeutlcal  Assodatloai 
Pr<«idpnt,  P.  M.  Sunda>'.  M.  D.;  Secretarj',  G.  W.  White,  M.  D. 

The  Norfolk  County  Dental  Society,  Norfolk,  Ta. — President  J. 
McGriff.  D.  D.  S.:  Secretar>',  S.  F.  Coppage,  D.  D.  S. 

The  Richmond  Medical  Society  of  Richmond,  Va— President,  Wl 
ter  Bro^',71.  M.  D.:  Secretarj-,  J.  H.  Blatkwell.  Jr..  M.  D. 


HOSPITALS  AND  NURSE  TRAINING  SCHOOl 

Ruoent  years  have  marked  the  rise  of  hospitals  and  nurse  training  scho< 
for  Negroes.  Because  of  the  nurees  sent  out  among  the  people,  and  the 
fadlitice  afTordcd  for  caring  for  patients,  these  hospitals  and  nuive  training 
schools  are  becoming  important  factora  in  the  improvement  of  the  health  of 
Negroes.  There  are  now  sonic  ninety-three  hospitals  and  nurse  trainii 
seliools  operatetl  for  Negroes.  With  a  f«w  exceptions,  they  are  conducted 
Negroes.    Their  names  and  locations  follow: 

ALABAMA 

Name  uf  Hospital  Location 

Bien\'ille  Infirmary ...-«- ..-—-—..-.751  St,  LouiaSt..  Mol 

Burweli'a  Infirmur>' _.  .  ...Seh 

Cottage  Home  Infirmary  and  Nurae  Training  School Decat 

Sanitarium  Oakwood  Manual  Training  School HuntsvUI^ 

Hale's  Infuniary _ ,, Montgomei 

Northcross  Sanitarium _ 6  Shepherd  St.,  Montgomi 

Talladega  College  Hospital... ..Tallad* 

John  A-  Andrews  Memorial  Hospital. Tuskegee  Instil 

Virginia  MtCormick  Hospital .-A.  and  M.  College,  Not 

George  C,  Hall  Hospital Birminghi 

ARKANSAS 

Pythian  Sanitarium 416  Malvern  Ave.,  Hot  Si 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Preedmen's  Hospital Wftshington,  D, 

FLORIDA 

BrewBter  Hospital _ Jackaon^ 

Mercy  Hospital  and  Nurae  Training  School 0< 

Nurse  Training  Department  A.  and  M.  College Tallahi 
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GEORGIA 

Btimis*8  Sanitarium Augusta 

Charity  Hospital Savarma|i 

Dr.Geo.  W.Evans' Sanitarium Lthonia 

rt  Side  Sanitarium -.^ Savannah 

LGeorgia  Infirmary Savannah 

imar  Hospital  and  Nuree  Training  School ^ AugUHta 

CdVicar  HoepiUl _ Spebnan  Seminary,  Atlanta 

Fair  Haven  Hospital.  _ .-«i--. Morris  Brown  tJnivenBty»  Atlanta 

nxmois 

Evanaton  Sanitarium ..1818  Asbury  Ave.,  Evanston 

Provident   Hospital Chicago 

The  Home  Sanitarium Jacksonville 

■'     INDIANA 

Charity  Hospital Indianapolis 

Colored  Hospital. Evanevillo 

Lincoln  Hospital ._ . .... — Indianapolis 

KANSAS 

Douglass  HoBpital  and  Training  School. Kansas  City 

Mitchell  Hospital Lea\'envorth 

KENTUCKY 

King's  Daughters  Hospital _• .Shelbyville 

litizens'  National  Hospital LouisinUe 

Red  Cross  Sanitarium  ._ _ Louisville 

LOUISIANA 

Charity  Hospital - New  Orleans 

Dr.  F.  T.  Jones*  Sanitarium Shreveport 

Provident  Sanitarium ,.-^.-.^ .-, New  Orleans 

Flint  Goodrich  Hospital  and  Nurae  Traintng  School ,.^. New  Orleans 

MARYLAND 

Provident  Hospital Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Plymouth  Hospital  and  Training  School Boston 

MISSISSIPPI 

[Jilurac  Training  Department,  Alcorn  College ^^ i... Alcorn 

*he  Dumas  Infirmary Natchea 

MISSOURI 

[Colored  Maternity  Home  and  In&rmaiy 2916  Lucas  Ave.,  St.  Louis 

rovident  Hospital St.  Lauia 

Wheatley  Provident  Hospital Pasco  and  ISth  Sts.,  Kansas  City 

NEW  YORK 

Lincoln  Hospital E.  141fit  St.  and  Southern  Boulevard,  New  York  City 

NEW  MEXICO 
Hawkins  Sanitarium Box  252.  Silver  City 
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NORTH  CAUOMNA 

Colored  Hoepital  and  Sanitarium . .  Ajihtrille 

Cooti  Samaritan  Hospital DiarUita^ 

Lincoln   Hospital ninni 

Quality  Hill  Sanitarium.  

Slat«7  Hospital ^..^ W  lu 

St.  Agnes  Hospital  ,.. .„,. St.  Augustine  School,  Kaiedg: 

Leonard  Hospital . Shaw  Univeraity,  Ralei 

Wilson  Hospital  and  Tuberculosis  Home „ _ >\ilson 

OKLAHOMA 

MorriaonHospiUl.^ - S05 N.  Main  St.,  Muak. 

Dr.  Conrad's  Sanitarium ^^^. Gutbrte 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frederick  Douiflafis  Memorial  Hoepital  and  I^Iurae  Training 

School : PMladelp  Wa 

i^ackRon'a  Sanitarium  770  South  18th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Mercy  HospiUil  and  School  for  Nurses Philadelphia 

The  Booker  T.  Wasnington  Hospital  and  Nurse  Training 

School - Pittflbi 

Lincoln  Memorial  Hospital  and  Training  School.  Avery  College  . .  .Pittabxirg 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Booker  T.  Washington  Hospital ,  Vf lorhees  Industrial  School Denmark 

i-CoIored  Hospital  and  Nurse  Training  School Charleatoi 

medict  College   Hospital ._      Columbli' 

The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  Columbia 

St  Lukes  Hospital Columbia 

Peo])1es  Infirma->' k , Columbia 

Nurse  Training  Oepartnment  State  College Orangeburir, 

TENNESSEE 

Collins  Chapel  ^Hospital Mempi 

George  W.  Hubbard  Hospital . ■ .Nashville 

Cottage  IIoHpital - 1211  Cedar  St,  Nashville 

EUza  B.  WuUace  Memorial  Hospital  .K'n<)x%nlle  College,  Knoxvflle 

Negro  Baptist  Hospital 698  Williams  Ave..  Memphis, 

Old  Folks  Home  and  Hospital Mempi 

Millie  E.  Hale  Infirmary .*. Nashi 

TEXAS 

Moore  Sanitorium 4050  Avenue  N.,  GaKi 

Dr.  Bhjitt'3  Sanitarium 2034  Commerce  St,,  Dalli 

Feagin's   Hospital ._. . ..^- Houstoi 

People's  Sanitarium . _ ..Houstoal 

Tent  Colony  for  Colored  People 324  W.  Commerce  St..  San  AntonJ< 

Physicians  and  Surgeons  Infirmary 711  North  Center  St..  San  Antoni< 

W^right  Cuney  Mpinorial  Nuree  Training  School Di 

Morgan-Busch   Sanitarium Dal  las 

Dr.  Sheppard'p  Sanitarium 214N.  Wdlington  St.,    MarshaU 


HOSPITALS 


VIRGINU 


»U-Memonal  Hospital. 

ixie  HoBpital 

!pps  Memorial  Hospital.. 

Richmond  HoBpitol 

Tide^ft-ater  Hospital 


Roanokp 

Hampton 

rpetprsburg 

. .  Richmond 

...-Norfolk 


Woman's  Central  L<>ague  HoBpital - Richmond 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

North  Mountain  Sanitarium-, North  Mountain 

Mercer  Hospital - Bluefield 

Harrison   Hospital ., Kimball 

Bamett  Hospital -  - Huntington 

NECROLOGY  I9I4-I9J5 

July — January  1914* 

July  6. — Harris,  Thomas  J.,  of  Berlin,  Germany.  Prominent  Negro  Den- 
tist. Went  to  Germany  in  1876  as  valet  of  Bayard  Taylor  then  Ameri- 
can Ambassador.  Left  his  employ  and  studied  dentistry  and  in  time 
became  the  leading  American  dentist  of  Germany. 

July  II. — Lewis,  Colonel  James,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Civil  War 
Veteran.    Prominent  politician  of  the  Reconstruction  Period  and  later. 

July  19. — Case,  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  (white).  For  forty-five  yean  officially  con- 
nected with  Atlanta  University.  Atlanta.  Geor^a. 

July  22. — Sharp.  Mar>*  A.,  (white)  of  Monrovia  Liberia,  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years  a  prominent  missionary  in  West  Africa. 

July  23. — Grimke,  Mre.  Charlotte  Forten,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  writer, 
poet  and  lecturer. 

Jul>'  30. — Good^sin,  G.  A.,  prominent  Baptist  minister  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  Former  professor  in  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta, 
Ex-President  of  Walker  Baptist  Institute,  Augusta,  G<*orgia* 

August  2.— Tanner,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  wife  of  Bishop  B.  T.  Tanner  of  the 
A.  M.  E.  Church  and  mocher  of  Henry  0.  Tanner,  artist, 

August  6. — Ogden,  Robert  C.  (white),  of  New  York  Cit>'.  Prominent  bual- 
neas  man.  Trustee  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Hampton  Institute  and  of  the  Southern  Education  Board, 
philanthropist  and  friend  of  the  Negro  race. 

August  13. — Taliferro,  Rev.  G.  L.  P.,  of  Philadelphia.  Prominent  Baptist 
minister.     Editor  of  the  Christian  Banner. 

August  19. — Emerson.  Ralph  (whit^),  of  Rockford.  Illinois.  Cousin  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  philanthropist  and  manufacturer:  founder  of 
the  Emerson  Institute,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

September  4. — De  .Mortie,  Mark  R.,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island:  Anti- 
alavery  agitator,  and  Civil  War  veterani. 

September  14. — AUenaworth,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Allen,  of  Allenswoith.  * 
California.    Retired  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Army. 

September  20.— Pettiford,  W.  R..  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Baptist 
minister.  Foimder  and  President  of  the  Alabama  Penny  Savrn0i 
Bank.     President  of  the  National  Negro  Bankers  Association. 
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October  11.— Walker.  Mrs.  Aids  OvBrton.  of  New  York  City.    LeMitDS 

Negro  atrtress  and  wife  of  the  1at«  George  W.  Wiilker  of  the  WiUlams 

and  Walk^  Theatrical  Company. 
Oetober  21. — McEIIwee,  Samuel  A.,  of  Chica^.    Lawyer  and  former  mam- 

ber  of  the  Tenneesee  Leginlatxire. 
October  23. — Richardson,   Mrs.   Anna  Wade,   of   Marahallville,   Gcoffgia. 

Educator  and  fotinder  of  Lamson  Normal  School. 
October  28. — Fius,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hale,  of  Nashville,  Tenncesee,  Su 

tendent  of  teacher  training  course  of  National  Baptist  Publishing  Board- 
October  31. — Murff,  Rev.  D.  E.,  of  Baltimore.     For  many  years  in  cliarge  of 

educational  and  foreign  mission  work  of  the  National  Baptist  Conveoi- 

tion.    Former  miaaionary  in  South  Africa. 
November  9. — Martin,  J.  A.,  educator.    President  of  the  Alcorn  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  Alcorn,  Misa. 
November  12. — Bolivar,  William  Carl,  of  Philadelphia,  historian  and  eol- 

iector  of  rare  Imoks  relating  to  the  Negro. 
November  13. — Johnson,  Rev.  Wm.  G.,  of  Macon,  Georgia.    President  of 

the  General  State  Baptist  Convention  of  Georgia. 
December  14. — Bundy,  James  F.,  of  Washington.  D.  C.    Secretary  and 

Treasurer  of  Howard  University  Law  School.    Lawyer  and  real  estate 

operator, 
ibcr  20.— Beckham,  Rev.  William,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,    Pidd 

Secretary'  of  the  National  Baptist  Publishing  Board. 

1915 

January  12.— Burt,  General  Andrew  Sheridan  (white)  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Civil  War  Veteran  and  late  commander  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry. 
January  27. — Taylor,  Rev.  W.  L.,  former  Grand  Worthy  Master  of  the 

Grand  Fountain  of  the  True  Reformers, 
January  29. — Nichols,  Mrs.  Lucy,  of  New  Albany,  Indiana.     Said  to  be  the 

only  Neijro  woman  honored  with  raemberehip  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the 

Republic,  which  honor  was  given  her  for  services  as  a  Civil  War  nur9». 
February  23.— Smalls.  General   Robert,  of  Beaufort,  S.  C.    Fonner  col- 
lector of  customs  of  that  port.     Ex-member  of  Congress  and  the  hero 

£n  turning  over  the  Confederate  privateer,  The  Planter,  to  the  Union 

Fleet  Wore  Charleston. 
March  5. — Smith,   Mra.  Amanda,  of  Harvey»    111.^  noted  evangelist  and 

founder  of  the  Harvey  Orphans  Home. 
March  14. — Bowles,  Samuel,  (white)  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Editor  and  publish  - 

er  of  the  Springfield  Republican.  Philanthropist  and  friend  of  the  Nogra. 
March  IG. — Patterson,  W.  B.,  (white),  of  Montgomery,  Alabama.     Educa-, 

tor.  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  Colored,  at  Montgomt 
March  16. — Langston,  Mrs.  Caroline  M.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  widow 

the  late  John  M.  Langston.    One  of  the  early  colored  graduates  of  01 

lin  College. 
March  26. — Barrett.  Harris,  cashier.  Hampton  Institute. 
April  13.— Davis,  Delos  R.,  of  Aniherstberg,  Canada.    First  Negro  to 

admitted  to  practice  law  in  Canada. 
May  8. — Turner,  Bishop  Henry  M..  of  Atlanta,  Ga.     Senior  Bishop  of 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     First  Negro  Army  Chapbun-I 
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May  19.— Greene,  Major  Arthur  M.,   'whitt'i    of  P)  ii.ti.  i[»}iiii,  Gi\Tl  War 

veteran  and  major  in  the  127th  United  States  Negro  rfgirnent.und  former 

president  of  Andover  College. 
June  16. — Henderson.  Rev.  T.  W.,  of  Philadelphia.     Prominent  minister  0( 

the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
June  30. — Kersands,  Billj',  of  New  York  City.    Noted  colored  minstrel. 
July  IK — Gibbs,  Mifflin  W.,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.    Lawyer  and  poli- 
tician.   f^iHt  Negro  to  be  elected  to  a  municipal  Judgeship. 
July  31. — Mason,  Rev.  M.  C.  B..  of  Baltimore.    Noted  minister  and  former 

secretary  of  the  FreedmeD'a  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 
July  31. — Fisher,  Rev.  £.  J.,  of  Chicago,  111.     Prominent  Baptist  minister. 
August  2S. — Woodson,  Emanuel,  of  Brussels,  Belgium.    Stage  manager  at 

the  Palais  d'Ete,  leading  vaudeville  theater  of  that  city. 
September  7. — Cobb,  Rev.  Andrew  J.,  of  Bamesville,  Ga.    Former  editor 

of  the  Christian  Index. 
September  14. — Gross,  F.   W.,  Houston,    Texas.    Educator,  preeidetit  of 

Houston  College. 
September  20. — Stewart,  Bishop  G.  W.,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.    Biohop 

of  the  C.  M.  E.  Church. 
September  30.— Wood,  Robert  N.,  of  New  York  City.    Leader  of  the 

United  Colored  Democracy'. 
October  10. — Benson,  Wm,  E,,  of  Kowaliga,  Alabama.     Principal  oi  Ko- 

waliga  Industrial  Institute,  Educator  and  Business  promoter. 
October  11.— Turner,  Mrs.  Xjiura  Pearl,  Atlanta,  Ga.    Widow  of  the  late 

Bishop  Henry  M.  Turner. 
October  25. — Alexander,  N.  H.,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama.    Business  man 

and  former  register  of  government  land  ofSoe. 
November  1. — ^Turner,  J.  Milton,  of  St.  Louis,   Missouri.    Lawyer,  pciU' 

tician  and  former  minister  to  Liberia. 
November  14. — Washington,  Booker  T.,  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 

Moat  noted  member  of  the  Negro  race.    Educator  and  principal  of 

Tuakegee  Institute, 
December  2. — Campbell,   G.   C,   of  Burkeville.   Virginia.     Educator  and 

prcEsident  of  Iiigleside  Seminary. 
December  10.— Logan,  Mrs.  Adella  Hunt.     Wife  of  Warren  Logan,  Treas- 
urer of  Tuskegee  Institute. 
December  10.— Mahoney.  Joseph  D.  ^wUte),  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  educator 

and  prindpal  of  Avery  Trade  School. 
December  18, — Gregory,  James  M.,  of  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,    Edueator 

Former  principal  of  the  Bordentown  Industrial  School. 
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'Includes  tb.fki4i  vuumunii«d  la  lodian  TerrlCOTT.  oot  lUttlOffUlaheil ; 
Black  and  MuUlto. 

Concerning  the  above  Census  report  for  1910,  General  report 
analj^sis,  page  129  says: 

"Considerable  uncertainty  necessarily  attaches  to  this  classi£catioi 
however,  since  the  accuracy  of  the  distinction  made  depends  L 
upon  the  judgment  and  care  of  the  enumerators.    Moreover,  the 
that  the  definition  of  the  term,  "mulatto"  adopted  at  different 
8uae5  has  not  been  entirely  imiform  may  affect  the  comparabilit>'  of  tl 
figures  in  some  degree.    At  the  census  of  1910  the  instructions  were 
report  as  "black"  all  persons  who  were  "evidently  full-blood  Nefiroe»1 
axid  as  "mulatto"  all  other  persons  having  "some  proportion  or 
ceptible  trace  of  Negro  blood."    The  instructions  were  substantia 
the  same  at  the  census  of  1870;  but  at  the  census  of  1890  the 
"black"   included  all  persons  'liaving  three-fourtlu  or  more'jblat' 
blood,"  other  persons  with  any  proportion  of  "black"  bloody, 
classified  as  "mulattoes,"  "quadroons,"  or  "octaroons;"  and  at 
censuses  of  1850  and  1860  the  terms  'Islack"  and  "mulatto"  appear] 
to  have  been  defined. 

PER  CENT  OF  BLACK  AND  MliI-ATTO  BY  GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 
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CLA.SSIFICATION  OF  NEGRO  POPULATION  BY  SEX 
In  1910  the  di\nision  of  the  Negro  population  by  sex  was:  Mai 
4,885,881;  females,  4,941,882,    The  number  of  males  to  100  femah 
98.9.    In  the  urban  Negro  population  the  number  of  males  to 
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females  was  90.8;  in  the  rural  Negro  population  the  number  of  males 
to  100  females  was  102.1.  In  the  Nevr  England  States  the  number 
was  97.8;  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  94.9;  East  North  Central 
States,  108.3;  West  North  Central  States,  107.5;  Mountain  States, 
121.3;  Paciiic  States,  102.4;  Atlantic  States,  97.5;  East  South  Central, 
98.4;  West  South  Central,  100.4. 

MARITAL  CONDITIONS 

In  1910  there  were  3,059,312  Negro  males  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
over.  1,083,472  of  these  were  single,  1,749.228  were  married,  189,970 
were  widowed,  and  20,146  were  divorced.  Of  the  3,103,344  females, 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  over,  823,996  were  single;  1,775.949  were 
married,  45^,831  were  widowed  and  33,286  were  divorced. 

Negro  Population  in  the  North  and  in  the  South. 

Negro  population  outside  of  the  South  in  1900  was  911,025;  in 
1910  it  was  1,078,904;  an  increase  of  167,879  or  18.4  per  cent. 

!TetTo  Popnlfttion  of  Northern  and  Weit«rn  States 


Sumber 
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Dtvirfon  of  SUtes 
New  England:  1900 

Maine 1 .319 

New  Hampshire » 

Vermont . ...—«——" *. 

Maasachusetts 

Hbocle  Island . 

Connecticut _ 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York 

New  Jersey - 

Penngj'i  vania _.,   156 ,846 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio 96,901 111,462 

Indiana - 67,605 60,320 

Illinois •. - 85,078 109.049 

Michigan „ „ — , 15. 816.. _ 17,115 

Wisconain _ 2.542 _.      2,900 

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota 4,969.._ 7,084 

Iowa 12,698 14,978 


99.232 134,191 

69,844 _,.     89,760 

193.919 


Miasouri ^ 161.234. 

North  Dakota 286. 

South  Dakota 465. 

Nebraska 6.269. 

Kansas _ 52,008. 

Mountain: 

Mowuna 1,523. 
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Division  by  States 

Idaho _. *-— * 

Wyoming ._._,,..,  940. 

Colorado _ _-  8,570. 

Arizona ._-  l.&iS,.. 

Utah _ 

New  Mexico *^, .,-,., IpSlO. 

Nevada ,_._._.__ 134. 

Pacific: 

Washington ._.,.„.  .-      2,614 ^1      6,068 

Oregon ..      1,105 1  i4fiS, 

California .  „     11,045. 21 .645 
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MIGRATION  OF  THE  NATIVE  NEGHO  POPULATION 

It  appears  that  there  is  greater  mobility  on  the  part  of  the 
population  than  on  the  part  of  the  Negro.  15.2  per  cent  of  the  former 
in  1910,  and  9.9  per  cent  of  the  latter  were  lixong  outside  the  division 
of  birth.  The  per  cent  of  Negroes  living  outside  the  division  of 
birth  were:  For  the  New  England  Division  of  States,  18,5;  Middle 
Atlantic.  10.5;  East  North  Central,  16.2;  West  North  Central,  18.2. 
South  Atlantic,  10,0;  East  South  Central,  12.4;  West  South  Cen 
3.6;  Mountain,  43.9;  Pacific,  26.4. 


1 


Of  1,036,935  native  bom  Negroes  living  in  the  North  and  W«Bt,  440,534 
born  in  the  South  and  595.401  were  bom  In  the  North.  There  uppeare 
to  be  an  increasing  migration  of  Negroes  from  the  North  to  the  South.  In 
1900  there  were  27,734,  or  1,000  more  than  in  189:^,  living  in  the  South  who 
had  been  born  in  the  North,  In  1910  there  were  of  Negroes  bom  in  the 
North,  41,489,  or  13,755  more  than  in  1900,  living  in  the  South. 

The  four  States  which  have  the  greatest  gain  in  Negro  population  by  mi- 
gration are;  Arlcansag,  106.516;  Pennsylvania,  85,-485;  Oklahoma,  85,DS2; 
Florida,  84,664. 

MOVEMENT  TO  CITIES 

The  rate  of  increase  for  whites  in  cities  from  1900  to  1910  was  more 
rapid  than  that  for  Negroes.  Between  1890  and  1900  the  white 
population  of  cities  increased  35.5  per  cent  and  38.7  per  cent  between 
1900  and  1910.  The  Negro  population  of  cities  between  1890  and  1900 
increased  35.4  per  cent  and  34.0  per  cent  for  the  decade  1900-1910. 
In  the  rural  districts  of  the  South  the  rate  of  increase  for  whites  from 
1890  to  1900  was  22.4,  and  from  1900  to  1910,  17,2  per  cent.  The 
rate  of  increase  for  Negroes  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  South  from  1890 
to  1900  was  14.5  per  cent,  and  5.1  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910, 


rUMBEH  AND  PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  LIVINi 
IN  URBAN  AND  RURAL  COMMTTNITIES.     1890-1910 


Number 

Per 

cent 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

2 .689  ,229 
2 .005 .972 

1  .481  ,142 

7,138.634 
6  .828 ,022 
6.007,534 

27  4 
22  7 
19.4 

72.6 
77,a' 
80'6 

Increase 
In  Urban  Pro- 
portion 


4  7  (1900-1910) 
2.8    (IS90-1900) 


4.7  (1900-1910) 

2.8  (1890-1900) 


PER  CENT  INCREASE  OF  NEGROES  IN  UNITED  STATES  IN  URBAN  AKD 
IWRAL  COMMUNITIES.     1890-1910 


fccrease  1900 -1910 ^     , 

bcreafle  18904900..! _.>ff. 

Urban 
34.0 
35.4 

Rurml   1 
4.6 

ia.6   1 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  IN  THE  SOUTH  LIVING  IN 
BAN  AND  RURAL  COMMVT^TITIES.     1890-1910 


Number 

Per  cent 

Increase 
in  Urban   Pro- 
portion 

DeiTease 

'  1 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

in  Urban  Pro- 
portion 

1910 
1900 
1S90 

1 .854  ,456 
1 .364 ,796 
1 .033 ,235 

6  ,894 ,972 
6.658.173 
6 ,727  ,342 

21.2 
17  2 
15  3 

78.8 
82.8 
84.7 

4  0 
1.9 

4.0 
1.9 

. ., 

PER  CENT  INCREASE  OF  NEGROES  IN  THE  SOUTH  IN  URBAN  AND 
RURAL  COMMUNITIES.     1S90-1910  ^ 
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POPULATION  37: 

\nO  URBAN  ASD  RURALPOPirLATIONBY  GEOCrRAPHIC  DIVISIONS 


Division  anrt  cl»em  OS 

Rural 

Urban 

Pter  Cent 

Per  Cent  Negro  o: 
Total  Population 

rommuitiiy 

■ 

Rural 
72.6 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

United  States 

7,138,534 

2  .6S$>  ,229 

27.4 

14.5 

6,3 

New  EnKlanti  States 

5.429 

60.877 

8.2 

91.8 

0.5 

l.l 

Mid.  Atlantic  States 

78 .624 

339  .246 

18.8 

81.2 

1.4 

2  6 

E.  No.  Cen.  States  . 

70  .294 

230.642 

23.4 

76.6 

0.8 

2.4 

W.  No.  Cen.  States  . 

78.361 

164.301 

32.3 

67.7 

1.0 

4.2 

So.  AUanticStat«8.. 

3  ,202  .968 

'  909,520 

77,9 

22  1 

36.2 

29.4 

E.  So.  Cen.  States.. 

2.143,416 

609,097 

80  8 

19.2 

31.4 

32.3 

W.  So,  Cen.  SUtes  . 

1 ,548 .688 

435 .838 

78  0 

22  a 

22  7 

22.3 

Mountain  States  .._ 

6,021 

15.446 

28.0 

72  0 

0.4 

1.6 

Pacific  States 

4.^3 

24  .362 

16.6 

83  4 

0.3 

1.0 
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STATES,  COUNTIES,  AND  CITIES  HAVING  THE  LARGEST  NUM- 
BER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  NEGROES 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  the  largest  Negro  population  of  any  State, 
In  1910  it  was  1,176,987.  The  State  of  Mississippi  has  the  largest 
percentage  of  Negroes,  56.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Nei 
population  of  Mississippi  in  1910,  1,009,487. 

The  three  counties  in  the  United  States  having  the  largest  percentage 
of  Negroes  are  Issequena  County,  Mississippi,  94.1  per  cent,  10,5< 
Negroes  and  611  whites;  Tensas  County.  Louisiana.  94,1  r^er  cent, 
15,613  Negroes  and  1,446  whites;  and  Tunica  County,  Mississippi, 
90.6  per  cent,  16,910  Negroes  and  1,728  whites. 

The  five  cities  in  the  United  States  having  the  largest  Negro  popula« 
tion  are:  Washington,  D.  C,  94,446;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  91,709;  Nei 
Orleans,  La.,  89,262;  Baltimore,  Md.,  84,749.  and  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
84,459.  There  are  four  cities  in  the  United  States,  having  25,000  in- 
habitants or  more,  with  at  least  half  of  the  population  Negro.  They, 
are:  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  50.8  per  cent,  29,293  Negro  and  2S.329  whitej 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  50.6  per  cent,  19,322  Negro  and  18.802  white; 
Charleston,  S.  C,  52.8  per  cent,  31,056  Negro  and  27.764  white; 
Savannah,  Ga.,  51.1  per  cent,  33,246  Negro  and  31,784  whites. 

COUNTIES  HAVING  HALFOR MORE  OF  THEIR  POPULATION  NEGROES 

In  1860  there  were  in  the  South  244  counties  in  which  half  or  moi 
of  the  population  were  Negroes.    Fifty  years  later.  1910,  there  wei 
in  the  South  263  auch  counties,  an  increase  of  nineteen  or  7.8  per  ceni 
Of  the  counties  which  were  black  in  1860,  187  were  black  in  1910j 
Although  in  fifty  years  the  number  of  black  counties  in  the  SoutI 
have  slightly  increased  and  some  which  were  black  are  now  whil^ 
the  location  and  area  occupied  by  this  black  population  were  practi 
the  same  in  1860  and  1910.    See  maps  below. 


50  to  75  per  cent 

75  per  cent  and  over 


NEGRO  YUAR  BOOK 

Mtasouh:    Cities  Total  Populatioin  Nesro  PopiiIotl< 

Columbia... 9,662 2.24« 

KanstsCity 248.381 23,569 

St.  Joseph 77,403 4,Z4»^ 

St  Louis 687,029... 43^64 


Omaha 

New  Hampshire:   

New  Jeney: 

Atlantic  City « 

Camden 

Jersey  City 

Montdair . 

Newark 

Oranee 

Trenton.. 

Tew  Mexico: 

Tew  York: 

New  York  City,- 4 

Manhattan  Borough 2 

Bronx  Borough 

Brooklyn  Borough 1 

Queens  Borough 

rortfa  Carolina : 

ABheville. .  . 

Charlotte -- 

Durham 

EUaabethCity 

Payette  ville, -...**_._„»... 

GoMsboro .  _  x _- , 

Greensboro . .-^.»^. 

GreenvHle. . 

Henderson _ 

High  Point 

KInston 

Newbern .    - . 

Raleigh 

Rocky  Mount 

Salisbury' . 

Washington.. .„._».. ....... 

Wilmington — ... 

Wilson 

Winston 


124 ,09$. 


4.426- 


Ohio: 


Cincinnati. 
Cleveland . 
Columbus. 

Dayton 

Spring^d 


46.150 9,834 

94^8 ;...  6,076 

267,779 5  J 

21,560 2,^ 

347,469     ^ 9.471 

29.630.. 2,41 

96,815 2,581 


,766,883 91  ,709 

,331  ,642 60,534 

430.980 ,*.>.- 4,117 

,634.351 22.708 

284,041.. 3,198 

18,762 I 5 

34.014-..., ^ U 

18, 241.  J ,^^ 6 

8.412 3 

7,046 _ 3 

6.107 2 

15,895...„..^ 5 

4,101.... 2 

4.503 1 : 2 

9,525 2 

6.995.. 3 

9.961.  5 

19,218 7 

8,061 : 3 

7,153.^... 2 

6,2U „ 3 

25,748 __ 12 

6,717 2 

17,167 7 

363.591 , 19,639 

560.663 - ..,  8,448 

181,611 12,739 

116,577 4.842 

46.921 _ 4,933 


^^GRO  VEAR  BOOK 


Brenhan 

Conlcana . . 

Crockett 

Dallas . 

DenisoQ . 

Fort  Worth 

Galv'eston , 

Houston... 

Longview 

Marshall 

Palestine 

Paris 

San  Antonio 

Sherman 

Temple 

TexarkaJia  (part). 

Tyler..,,. 

Waco.-- 

TJUh  

Vermont: «. 


Total  Population  Kngro  Po^atjoo 

4J18 - . 2,12» 

9.749 .  2.R42 

3,947.  : 

92»104 io,u:M 

13.6S2 2.'W»l 

73,312 _. lZfi»9. 

36^81 S/M, 

78,800 23.«»' 

5.165 2,2Sa; 

11,452 _ „..  4,i 

I0»482 : 3.fiSi' 

n.269..  3,131 

06,614 10.716 

12.412 2.220 

10  .993 2  ,S14 

9  .790 ^ 3  ^181 

10,400 2;9( 

.     ■   26,425 «,0< 


Virginia: 

Alexandria 

Charlottesville ;,.. 

Danville - 

Hampton . 

Lynchburg 

New  Port  NewB . . 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Portsmouth , , 

Richmond ...-.-. 

Roanoke .-•--... * 

Staunton. _ 

Suffolk 

Washington: 

Seattle ._.. 

West  Virginia: 

Bluclield 

Charleston 

Huntington 

Wisconain:  _—...- 

Wyoming: 


15.329 - 

6.766 

19.020... - ., 

5.605 

29,494 

20.206 7  069^ 

67.462 26, 089 

24,127 _ 11 .014 

33,190..__'. 11.617. 

127  ,623... .•„...., 46,73ai 

34,874 7 

10.604 2.47< 

7.008 ^ 2,8fle| 

237.194 2,29« 

11  ,188 2.238 

22,996 - 8, 

31.161 2^i 


POPULATION 
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TAL  AND  NEGRO  POPITLATION  JN  CITIES  OF  100,000  INHABI- 
TANTS OR  MORE 


CITY 


Total 

Negro 

Population 

Population 

1910 

1910 

100 .253 

1.037 

154  .S89 

61  .902 

568.485 

84  ,749 

132 .686 

52  .306 

670  »585 

13  ,564 

102 .054 

1.332 

423,715 

1.773 

104 ,839 

4.707 

2,185.283 

44.103 

36»  .591 

19  ,639 

560  ,663 

8,448 

181  ,511 

12  ,739 

116.577 

4.842 

213  ,381 

5,426 

465  .766 

5,741 

119.295 

355 

112.671 

665 

233 .650 

21  .816 

267 .779 

5,9G0 

248  .381 

23  .566 

319,198 

7  .599^- 

223  928 

40  .522 

106^4 

133 

131 .106 

52  ,441 

373  .867 

980 

301  .408 

2,692 

110,364 

36 ,523 

133  .605 

3,561 

339  .075 

89  .262 

4 .766  .883 

91  ,709 

2.331.542 

60.534 

430  .980 

4.117 

1,634.351 

22  .708 

284,041 

3,198 

R6  ,969 

1.152 

347 .469 

9.475 

160,174 

3.056 

124  .096 

4,426 

126.600 

1,639 

1  ,649  .008 

84.459 

633  ,906 

26.623 

224 .326 

5,316 

127,628 

46 .733 

218,149 

879 

»%>any.  New  York 

Wanta,  Georgia 

i^ltimore.  Maryland , 

i*mingham,  Alabama 

IOeton,  Massachusetts 
p^dgeport,  Connecticut ... 
viffalo.  New  Vork _. 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts ^. 
^>ucago.  Illinois i^..,. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio . 
Solumbus.  Ohio.- 

Oayton,  Ohio ._ 

Denver.  Colorado 

|t>etroit,  Michigan 

[J^all  River.  Massachusetts 

jGrand  Rapids,  Michigan 

idianapolig,  Indiana . .. 

Jersey  City.  New  Jersey 

(Kansas  City,  Missouri 

JLofl  Angeles,  California.. 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Lo^v-ell.  Massachuestts..... 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Nashville.  Tennessee 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

New  Orleans.  Louisiana .. 

New  York,  New  "York 

Manhattan  Borough . 

Bronx  Borough 

Brooklyn  Borough 

Quoens  Borough 

Richmond  Borough _^.. 

Newark,  New  Jersey . 

Oakland.  Califortua 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

Pat^rson,  New  Jersey *. 

Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania ,  - 

Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Richmond.  Virginia 

Rochester.  New  York 


■New  Yon; 

Ohio. 

»Vasliington,  D  r    '* 

Mc.mKomL.ry.  AJabama 

^^JtleHocU.  ArkaC 
'^■"<y,  Califomig 
^'^dena.  CaJi/omia  ' 

Sm  Dii-ifo,  Californ 
?«  J«e,  Clifomia 

•^Knoen.  Connectioit. 


Npw  Brita. 

^^npa,  Florida 
Aupistu.  G^orpa 
f«<^«^.  Georgia.' 
Savannah.  Geur^a 

BJoommgfoD,  UHn^ 


I                                                  POPULATION 

:«5 

■OTAL   Am>  NKGRO     P'               "  >N 

IN    ' 

AVING  n:oM 

■                   '^5,000  TO  l(K».O0''               iTANTS—                i 

I                           CITY 

Total 
Population 

Negro 

Popufation 

P 

1910 

1910 

Quincy,  IHinoia _ 

36  ,587 

1  ,696 

_  Rodcford.  Illinois ._..^,.._ 

45,401 

197 

■  Springfield.  lUinois. . . '. — .^J 

SI  .078 

2,961 

1  Evanaville,  Indiana -.-^-. 

69  .G47 

6,266 

P  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana, ..      -,^w.- 

6  ^  ,933 

572 

South  Bend,  Indiann 

63.684 

604 

Terre  Hnute,  india-na 

68,157 
32,811 

2,593 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa .- 

213 

Ciintun,  Iowa... 

26.577 

432 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  - .                        

29  ,292 

320 

Davenport,  Iowa-. 

43.02S 

86 .368 
38 ,494 
47  .828 

669 

Des  Moines,  Iowa...... 

2,930 

Dubuque,  Iowa —.*,-*...-*.- 

96                 ■ 

Sioux  City,  Iowa ^_^ 

306               ■ 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

2<r.693 

2i               ■ 

Kansas  City,  Kansas.                    ,     .  -  . 

82,331 

9,286             ■ 

Topekn.  Kansas *. 

43,684 

4,538              ■ 

Wichita.  Kansas 

52,540 

2,467              ■ 

Covington,  Kentuckj'. 

53  ,270 

2 .899              ■ 

Lcxinfifton,  Kentucky 

35 ,099 

ti.oii           1 

Newport.  Kentucky : .,. 

30 .309 
28,015 

569              ■ 

Shreveport,  Louisiana .                  

13 ,696              m 

Lewiston,  Maine _. 

26  .247 

■ 

Portland.  Maine 

58.671 

273              ■ 

Brockton,  Mafisachuaetts .... 

56,878 
^,792 

631              ■ 

Brookline,  Maasachusetts ._ 

221              ■ 

Chelaea.  Maasarhusetta . . 

32,462- 

2r>,401 

242              ■ 

Chicope*.  Maaaachuaetts. . 

..■ 

Everett,  Massachusetts 

:y.i  ,484 

795              ■ 

Pitcfaburg,  Maasacbuaetts --_,. 

37  ,826 

42              ■ 

Haverhill.  Massachusetts 

44,U5 

397              ■ 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts- .                    

57  .730 

46             ■ 

Lawrence.  Massachusetts. 

■■■-   '-32 

265             ■ 

Lynn.  Massachusetts. .  .    . 

■  'i 

700           jM 

Maiden,  Massachusetts .       

44,404 

4S6          M 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

96  ,652 

2.885         /!■ 

Newton,  Massachusetts. . . 

::;'.^0« 

467        f    ■ 

Pittefield.  Massachusetts,... . 

:-.l21 

320              ■ 

Quinc>',  Massachusetts 

32.642 

45             I 

Salem,  Massacliusetts 

4.'S  ,697 

163             I 

Somerville,  Massachusetts. 

77  ,236 

217             ■ 

SprineMd,  Massachusetts 

■•■•/)26 

1 .475            ■ 

Taunton,  MasHarhtisetts.. 

39 

297            ■ 

WalthaiD,  Massttchusettfl 

27  ..S34 

62 

la 

M 

POPntATIOJ* 

TOTAL  AND  m5GRO    POPULATION  IN  CITIES  HAVING  FROM  25.000 

100,000  INHABITANTS -Continned. 


CITY 


Tola] 

Population 

ISJIO 


Akron,  Ohio .. 

69 .067 

657 

Canton,  Ohio.  .. 

60.217 

2»I 

Hamilton,  Ohio. .                                  

35.27y 

726 

Lima.  Ohio,                                      

30.r.fK 

978 

IiornLn,  Ohio.                                  

2.S  .s^:; 
25  ,-101 

S76 

Newark,  Ohio 

346 

Springfield,  Ohio          _  _ 

46  ,921 

4,933 

Youngstown,  Ohio .     

79  .OBB 

1,936 

ZEnesville.  Ohio ...     

28  ,02R 

1 ,384 

Muskog&Oi  Oklahornu  - 

25  ,278 

7,831 

Oklfihoma  City,  Oklahoma  . . 

64,205 

6,546       ^m 

.Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

51  .dl» 

134        ^1 

Altoona.  Pennsylvania    ... 

6LM  •: 

453        ^ 

Cheater,  Pennaj'Uania _    .    . .  .       . 

3^ ....;. 

4,796              1 

Easton.  Pennsylvania    . 

2S  ..''■.'■■■ 

2S4              1 

Erie,  Pennsylvania .    . 

fifi.6:: . 

340        J 

Hnrriflburg,  PaoDsylvania.. 

64  ,186 

4,536       ^1 

Uazleton,  Pennsylvania ..^ 

26 ,452 

19       ■ 

Johnstown,  Pcnnsylvanm 

56  AS-J 

442 

■     LaQcaster.  Pennsylvania .    .                  

47  .227 

803 

H     McKeesport.  Pennsylvania. 

4^  .(VII 

799 

New  Castle,  )                   ;t 

36  .2Sf» 

529 

Norristown,  *                  '  * 

27  ..S7S 

1  ,015 

Reading.  Pe» 

96,071 

787 

Shenandoah,  i         ,      >  li ., 

25 ,774 

8 

WUkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania 

67,105 

67S 

Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 

:n  ,H60 

957        H 

T  ork.  Pcnnaj'lvama 

44  .750 

1               ^1 

New  Port,  Rhode  Island -    

27,140 

I  ,600        ^ 

Pawtucket.  Rhode  Island                 

51 .622 

234 

Warwick,  Rh- 

26  .62M 

173 

Woonsocket. 

3S.UV. 

20 

Charleston.  South  Cargliiia   - 

6s.s;v; 

■    'S 

CtOumbia,  South  Carolina . 

26..ii:» 

■  jr. 

ChaltanooKti,  TeuncMCL- 

44  f.Wi 

... 

Knoxville,  Tennessee. . 

36  .  J  1« 

1  ,-*>i^ 

AiMtin,  Texas _ 

29  ,^f''* 

7,478 

Dallas,  Texas 

{»2.itil 

IM,024 

El  Poao,  TexJW 

n9,L*7:» 

1   "'^ 

Fort  Worth.  TexK^ 

7a  .;u:; 

m 

Galveston.  Toxns- 

36.f*SI 

■ 

Houston.  Texas. .... 

7>*  ,m) 

•S-i  ,y2u            1 

San  AnUmia.  Tejwis 

S6 .61 1 

10.716               1 

^     Wnro,  T.s. 

'36  .42f. 

fi,0C7             1 

"    Offdeu,  L  loi)    

25,680 

203              1 

888 
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roVM.  ASD  K«GRO  POPUIATION  IN  CITIBS  UAVTKG   PROM  SBi 
lOrt.OOu  INHABITANTS— Continued. 


CITIES 


SaII  Uko  City,  ITtJih 

lotn^bbunr.  Virtfinia. . 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

Portsmouth.  Virginia 

Roanokr-,  Viriflrua 

T*i»oma.  Waahm^ton 
Hantrnffton,  W««t  VUviu.. 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
Green  Bay,  Wiaconsiii 
liftCroasei  Wisconsin- 
Mtttliaon,  Wisconsin.  ... 

(yflhl:'"^h.  Wisconsin 

Rti  >niin 

Sh«.:    ,.,     .  NVisctmna — 
Superior,  Wisconsin 


92.777 
29.494 
67,462 
33  ,!S0 
34.S74 
33,743 

ai,i6i 

4]  ,641 

25,236 
30.417 
25.631 
33,063 
3S  .002 
26. SOS 
40,3S4 


NEGROES  1910,  OF  VOTING  AGE,  SCHOOL  AGE,  AND  ILLITERATl 

STATES 


STATES 


Nun^ber  of 
Voting  Age 


Number  ol 
School  Age 


Per  Cent 
Attend- 
ing 
School 


Nur^: 
Negr 
erutbi)  10 
y  r  B  .    and 
Over 


Unites  State* 

Ne^'  EiiglsBd  Sta's 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . 
Rhode  Island  . . 
Connecticut 

Middle   Atlantic. - 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania--. 

E.  North  Central . 

Ohio 

I  ndiana .    

IllinoiB 

Michigan 

Wisconsin  . .    .. 

W.  North  Central 
Minneeota.  _    .. 

^  Iowa ... .. 


2,46S.873 

22,074 

476 

200 

976 

12,691 

3,967 

4.766 

138,750 

46 ,877 

28 ,001 

64.272 

107,170 

39  ,l&vS 

20.651 

39,983 

6,266 

1,082 

83.219 

3 ,390 

6,443 


3.422.157 

47.3 

15,539 

65.6 

355 

63.1 

138 

66.8 

251 

62.2 

8,797 

66.6 

2.277 

62.6 

3.721 

67.1 

95.194 

57.6 

27.192 

55.9 

21  .832 

59.1 

46,170 

57.8 

72,837 

61.0 

27  ,830 

61.9 

15.560 

62,8 

24.825 

58.7 

3.994 

64.1 

628 

63.2 

64 .085 

68.1 

1,189 

65.7 

3.866 

64.5 

2,227.731 

4.S41 

93 

51 

69 

2,584 

752 

792 

e7,8r 

6,7G- 

7,405 

14,638 

28,071 

10 .460 

6,959 

9,713 

826 

US 

30  ,486 

215 

1,273 
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NEGROES  IN   1910  OK  VOTING  AGE  SCHOOL  AGE,  AND  ILLITERATES 

BY  STATES.— Continued 


H       STATES 

dumber  of  Number  of 
Voting  Age  School  Age 

Per    Cent 

Attending 
School 

Number 
of  N'grs 
Illiterate 
10  years 
and  over 

Per  Cent  N^ 

groeslOyraof 

Age  and  Ov« 

Illiterates^ 

B       Missouri....*... 

52.921 

41,682 

64.7 

23 .062 

17.4 

^^       North  Dakota... 

311 

103 

68.3 

26 

4.8 

^^^-£outh  Dakota. . . 

341 

184 

66.3 

88 

iE.5 

^^^BK#>raska- . 

3.225 

1,512 

61.5 

482 

7.2 

^^^^^"Kansaa . 

17,688 
966.364 

16.549 

1.504.019 

64.6 

47.0 

5,341 
969,432 

12  0 

South  Atlantic 

32  5 

^K         Delaware 

9.050 

10  ,078 

57  7 

6.345 

25.6 

^1         Maryland. ..^.^. 

63.968 

73  .230 

62  5 

42,289 

23  4 

B         Dist.  of  Columbia 

27,621 

25 ,693 

69  3 

10,814 

13  6 

■        Virsinffl 

159.693 

242 ,413 

47.2 

148 .950 

30  0 

■         W.  Virginta     .    . 

22  ,757 

18  ,481 

53  1 

10  ,347 

20  3 

■        North  Carolina.. 

146,752 

264  .025 

54.2 

166,303 

31  9 

H        South  Carolina.. 

169.156 

331  .429 

i6  8 

226 ,242 

38  7 

■        Geor^a 

265.814 

439  ,485 

42.1 

303 .639 

86  5 

^1        Florida 

89,659 

101  ,286 

44.1 

59.503 

26  6 

H    E.  South  Central.. 

642.460 

944,880 

47.3 

681 ,507 

34  8 

^M        Kentucky...  —  .. 
^B       Tennessee..  „£^ 

75.694 

81  .876 

63.7 

57  .900 

27  6 

119,142 

163.397 

47  2 

98,541 

27  3 

^H       Alabama 

213 .923 

327.176 

40  7 

265  ,628 

40  1 

^m         Mlasiasippi 

233  ,701 

372  .331 

51  S 

269 ,488 

36  6 

^L     W.  South  Centra] . . 

488.&16 

715 .597 

43.6 

483  ,022 

33.1 

^B        Arkansas 

111  ,365 

159  .431 

48.6 

86,398 

26.4 

^^^H  I'Ouisiana 

174,211 

254  .580 

28  9 

254,148 

iS  4 

^^^Boklahoma 

3^.841 

48.718 

63.8 

17.858 

17.7 

^^^^  Texas    . 

166,398 

262  ,868 

51.7 

124,618 

24  6 

>           Mountain 

8.992 

4.170 

60.7 

1.497 

8  0 

^K        Montana 

851 

300 

61 .3 

114 

7  0 

^^^  Idaho 

328 
1.325 

80 
286 

J49.7 

37 
•    102 

6.4 

^^^KWyomlng 

6  0 

^^^'Colonido 

4,283 

2,468 

62.7 

856 

8  6 

■        New  Mexico.... 

644 

363 

59.0 

191 

14.2 

^M        Arizona 

764 

416 

60  3 

122 

7.2 

■         Utah 

668 

196 

77.1 

49 

4.8 

^B       Nevada 

229 

52 

26 

6  6 

^B    Pacific 

12.029 

5,836 

CO  9 

1.614 

6.3 

^B        Washington 

3,120 

90f? 

56  8 

239 

4.3 

^1        Oregon 

7P6 

198 

53  0 

46 

S.4 

^B       California. 

S.I43 

2  .936 

62  0 

1.329 

7.1 

31K) 
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NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS, 


D.  C. 

Orgjmized  1897. 

ulnut  St..  Philadelphi 


The  Am«.rlc«it  Ke^ro  Avadomy.     Orcantaed  MArcb  5,  IS9T. 
PmsidenU  Archibald  Grimlce,  Washinsrton,  D.  C. 

Sfrrct-ftO'.  John  W.  Cniinvvfll.  '•^'     ' 
The  Atn«rlc»n  Nogro  Hlstoricnl 

I'  '*   A.  D^^•^n^viI 

\  lit,  Gforge  W. 

S'  ^iss  LacH'tiii  Millt-r,  t'hiiadeiphift. 

Jlfttli      .1  '    ^■>oUUonufToaoh«r»lnGolore>dSchoDU.    Orga.niz««]  lf)Oi 

President.  John  Hope.  Atlanta.  Gn.  • 

SefPPt4rj%  J.  K.  E.  l«ee,  KHnnaa  City,  Mo. 

RtH^ording  Se^^rftirj-.  G.  W.  Oiny,  Guthrie.  Okla. 
Hocro  Nattonft]  Educational  OongreM.    Org^nixed  1910. 

Prt«Mf;)it,  J.  Silas  Hums,  K&iisas  City.  Kansas. 

V  i  '  !i.  Sandusky,  O, 

St  >',  Coion»do  Spring.  Colo. 

The  Negro  Sodrty  for  HUtoriciU  IUsearch<     Organized  1911 

Presidpnt,  iohn  Klinicr.  Vonknre,  N  V. 

Secpttary-Treaaurer,   Arthur  A.  Schombenc.  63   W.   HOth  St^ 
York.  N.  Y. 
The  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Frat«mltr.    Organlxed  at  Cornell  Unl^ 

March.  1906;  has  fourteen  chapters.  435  raembere. 

Ptwident.  H.  H.  Long,  Clark  University. 

Secretary,  G.  P.  Hinton,  Ca  e  School. 

Treasupw,  C.  A.  Tril>»>ott.  Yide  UuiverBity. 
Kappa  Alpha  P-^t  Fraternity.     Organized  at  Indiana  Univentty.  Ml 

5,  1911;  haa  six  chaptprs,  125  membere. 

Grand  Pulemaich,  Elder  W.  Diggs.  University  of  Irtdiana. 

Grand  K.  of  R.  and  Ex..  William  J.  Prince.  Uni\'ersity  of  IlUnoia. 

Grand  Strategus,  Frank  M.  Sumners,  University  of  Indiana- 
Organizations  for  Economic  Ad\'ancement. 

JTatloual  Nogro  Business  Lea|:u«.     Organized  1900. 

President,  Booker  T.  Washington*,  Tuskegee  Institiitp.  Ala. 

Firet  Vice- President,  Charles  Banks,  M*ind  Bayou,  .Miss. 

Secretary.  Emm^tt  .1.  Scott,  Tuslcegee  Institute,  Ala. 
National  Negro  Insurance  AssodaUonf. 

President.  C.  C.  Spaulding.  Durham.  N.  C, 

Vice-President.  S.  W.  Kutherford.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary.  W.  P.  Burrell.  32  Junes  St.,  East  Orange.  N.  J. 
National  Nogro  Bankent*  Association  t*    Organized  1906. 

Spcretttr>'.  S.   S.   Umwn.   Fraternal   Sa\'inKy  Tnist  Company,   M< 
jihis,  Tenn. 
National  Railway  Employees*  Protective  Association. 

President.  Marcus  EkiMards. 

Recretar>'.  W.  O.  Law^. 
National  Association  of  Funeral  Directors  f.     Organized  1907, 

Pn-^ificut,  G.  W.  Franklin,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


tAl- 
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Vatlonkl  Mulne  Cooks\  StflwardA*,  Head  and  Sid«  Walt«N   Aho- 
vtmtloa. 

President,  H.  Helps. 

Vice-Prreiflent.  J.  F.  CivUU 

Secretary,  H.  H.  Smith, 

Treasurer,  L.  S.  Jones. 
Nstloiud  If«KTO  Retail  Merchant*  Amoclatton. 

Prwrirfent,  S.  N.  Dickerson,  Talladega.  Ala. 

Vice-President,  W.  ii  Martin,  St.  Augustine,  Kla. 

Secretary,  K.  W.  D.  Welch,  Dallas,  Texa^. 
National  Alllanco  of  Postal  Employees.    Organized  1913. 

Pfeaident,  H.  L.  Minis,  Houston.  Texas. 

Vice-President,  C.  B.  Shepperson,  Little  Ruck,  Ark. 

Secretary,  A.  H.  Hemirick.  Macon,  Ga. 

AasociatioHB  for  Profesaional  Advancement 
Katlonal  M«dlca]  Association.  I^!^'> 

President,  V.  G.  Dailey,  M.  D-.T: 

Vice-Preaidcnt,  E.  W.  Smith,  M.  D. 

Secretary,  W.  G.  Alexander,  M.  D.,  Oraniie,  N.  J. 
Katlonal  Association  of  Colored  Graduate  Nurses.     Organised  lit08. 

PresideJit,  Mre.  A.  B.  Thomas,  Lincoln  Hospiia',  New  Yorlc,  N.  Y. 

Vice- President,  Mlas  Martella  M.  York,  Waahin^on,  D.  C. 

Secretar>%  A^as  S.  L.  Hargrave,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
National  Nogro  Bar  Associatlont*     Or^unized  1909. 

President.  P.  W.  Howard,  Jackson,  MisB. 

Vice-President,  J.  G.  Napier,  Na5h\'ille.  Tenn. 

Secretary.  W.  H.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklu. 

atlonal  Hogxo  Press  Association  t*     Organized  IU09. 

President,  Chris.  J.  Perry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice-president,  W.  L.  Porter,  KnosviUe,  Tenn, 

Secretary.   Henry  A.  Boyd,  National  Baptist  Pub.  Co..  Nuahvllle. 
TennosBce. 
Western  Ne^ro  Press  Assooiatlon. 

President,  A.  J.  Smitherman,  Tulsa,  Oklu. 
\_    Secretary,  J.  D.  Cook.  MUwaukee.  Wis. 

Treaanrer.  Niok  ('hiles,  Topeka,  Kanaa.*!. 
National   Aifsaciatlon   of    Colored    Murieal   atod    Art   Clnbe.     Or- 

Kaiiized  1908. 

President,  Mrs.  Harriett  Gibbs  MaiBhal).  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Associations  for  Political  Advancement 
National  Equal  Bithta  Lea|:«ie.    Organized  1910. 

President.  R\Ton  Gunner.  Hillbum,  N.  Y. 

Secrptar>',  W.  M.  Trotter,  Boston.  Mubb. 

National  Organiwr,  K.  C  Ranat>m,  N*?w  York, 
National  Colored  Democratic  League. 

President.  Alexander  Walters,  New  York, 

Vice-President,  Jarriea  A.  Uoss.  Now  York. 

Serretary,  Chas.  L.  Barnes,  Penosylvania, 

Treasurer,  James  T.  Lloyd,  Miasouri. 

tAOlUaicd  NaUuuiU  Negro  BmluuiA  l<«?aic<U':  Anuual  nunning  B^tnv  pliu^c  nod  dttU*. 
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.-usuciaiiuiia  in  the  lDter«0t  of  Womra 
H^tloiuU  AMCkeUtioti  of  Oolor«4  Women.    OrganizBi  iSSft. 

President.  Mra.  Booker  T.  Wttflhington.  Tuakeipw  liuUtute,  AU. 

Vice-Pf««ident,  Mrs,  Mary  V.  Talbert,  BuffiUo. 

Secretary,  Mis  Idm  R.  Cummlngs.  1234  Druid  HiU  Art..  Bail 
M<L 

TrMSurer,  Mrs.  Ida  Joyce  Jackuon,  Tolumbua^  O. 

Associalinna  For  The  Gnnpral  AdvancCTnent  nf  tim  Ne^o 
Soatbcrn  Negro  Anti-Satoon  F*deratloa. 

Prwident,  Rev.  A.  S.  Jackson*  Dallas,  Texad. 

Treasurer.  Bishop  J.  S.  Flipper,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Tho  Nattonal  AasooUUon  for  the  AdTanooment  of  th« 

PoDpl«.     Organized  iy09. 

Pr^  ^orefield  Storey.  Boston*  Maas.  ^| 

Ac;  I    ,  ary.  Roy  Nash,  70  &th  Ave.,  New  York.  N-  Y.  wM 

Director  o(  PubUdty  and  Research.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois.  70  5th     KvSf 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

SBCKrrAMES  OF  LOCAL  BBANCH£S  OF  TBE  NATIONAL  A990CtATtON 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLOHED  rCOPLE. 

Mr».  Ann*  CillUn.  12iW  VCiw  Mtrwt Alton,  mil 

A.  L.  Mitchell.  UiKi  South  Ktllth  Street-.. -AlbUQUbToue.  N. 

Mtas  Kthel  Lewis.  MIS  Druid  >im  Aveauc BaltltiK 

Butler  R.  WUsoD.  S4  School  Strooi BirtUm,] 

Ml«s  AmeU*  O.  AndWHa,  106  \\alnut  Htrect Buffalo, 

Mrs,   S.   Lyona.  2»W«  Oommerdal  Avenue —.„«,. 

Fnnk  B.  J4Ck«on.  217  South  M»rlon  Street ,.,^ ^L.Carboi 

T,  W.  Alllii*.jri    701  We«t  Utb  PUc« - OM 

Mm.    V  Lee.  2411  CbAmber*  Street CUidi 

Mr   ^  2A&5  East  73rd  StTDCt , Ovrt 

Mr-  \rosliv.  t-OH  Mount  Vernon  Avenue Columi 

>•  '■-  Wert  6tb  S';-.  ' 

^  > .  Mooroe  S:  r  D< 

N  "  Cnx^'er  Si  _ D's  Mt>li 

:^'  -la ..•-• 

\  -N.  w..  w 

^l  .  .  w K, 

h\  JJ,   t,Ioitii»u,  4iJ  'i'lkiti  bUvyt - 

Mm.  Lomn  H.  Sipwan.  700  Ltacotn  Avetiuu^ 

Dr.    Stophen   J.    Lowl».   600   B«w   aireet 

Mr«    H.   n.    Ilrmlrrww.  2»60  Boulevard  Place It)    i 

Mrs.  Laum  Alliiu.  bulto  14,  Scott  Block - J;i  b-i  nvi 

Oeorao  K,  Avmianis.  lOW  WsahJuaton  Bouli-vard Kariv;,H  tuy 

"  Cook.    1824    Paceo    8tre*t Kans-vs    i  ity^ 


OeoriK 
B.    O. 


B.  Burton  Cenitl.  601  Thoipe  BuUdlna I."^  Aiiki.li-s,] 

Mrs.    W.    Nolan  Klne.   2116  'West  ^lagactoe  Street l.o^ji<viUi 

Oale  P.  Hllyer.  2441   Fifth  Avbdub.  Soutii MlnfK-ftj^-'liii. 

W.  E.  Brown.  123  South  ;Jrd  Street MusLok.-o, 

V.    B.    Powell.    200    iirango   Street -  .  >  ,.k. 

Louis  O.  KInK.  1927  Foucher  Street -.,...- - 

Mrs.  H.  E,   DfHart.  6tf7  36th  Street ,,,. 

M:«    I.-.i  U    M.  Cooper.  11  Epplrt  Street 

^^  Wfwt,  20S  Kuascu  Stresi ... 

I  rtin.    0   North   42ad  Street.. 

^  iTortitr.  t'-«M»  FiTili  Avenue, 


\V 


Streot -1*1' 

r(H^l Provl'! 

•  'X, ..    ' 

l-     Svil.   >uuU.   Hi.   Ju*^'uli .81.   .' 

rim-  Htrwt ..-.-dt, 


Mr».   H    A     Smith.  313' 

MiwChiirlt.n.  r,iii,,nj.  jr.'i  Wwt  5th  Mreet ^f  ■ 

Ntrs   W.  L    1  !  AvLmue 

A,  W    Hill  "10 

Mr-    Aii.r    I  \'-2  F.att  Washlneton  Stretn 

\'  n  Avenuo , 

\  "XJt - - 

iK.    .  -      .    ,  ■'  

McM.  Uvila  ii.  Fit>JU».  374  Woodland  Avenue 
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JallA  P    I                                            n  At-tour 
T.  Edwvd  1  ' . 

Mr.«.    I.    n.  Xvdiiif 

M  '  -■  r 

?\' 

M' 

JMi.'ji   :  t I  J. 

L.  U     1 D 

Mra.  >  t»on>  Stnjel--- Gal 

Ml»  K  treet ^iin:. 

B.   V  ..-ICny   Wt«t 

Mla«    >  ._-- .....,.- MDwaiilitv 

O.   L.    Mlc^Uiiiil.   Priiicitttl  Culurv4  :3cUoa]s... -M- 

A-  R.  Baker.  1107  Wt-st  WHlow  Street. -,---- Walla  Vi 

Dr.  Wllliain  W.  (;il.tein.s.  307  Bast  Kloff  Streei . 

Associations  for  Improving  Social  Conditions 

I?fttional    Lemgue    on    drbftn    Ooudltion*    AmoDK   Negroea.     2c{03 
Seventh   Avenue,    New   York    City.    Southern    Headquarters,    1161 
Harding  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn.    Organized,  October,  1911,  by  the   co- 
operation of  The  Committee  for  Improving  The  Industrial  Condition 
of  Negroea  in  New  York,  The  Committee  on  Urban  Conditions  and 
The  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  Colored  Women. 
Chairman,  L.  Hollingswortb  Wood,  New  York  City. 
Vice-Chairmen,  John  T.  Emlen,  Philadelphia;  Kelly  Miller,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Robert  R.  Moton,  Tuakegee,  Ala. 
Secretary,  William  H,  Baldn-in,  3d,  New  York, 
Treasurer,  A.  S.  Friasell,  ■    • 

Afist.  Treasurer,  Victor  H.  McCutcheon. 
Director,  George  E.  HaynM,  Nashville,  Tenn, 
Associate  Director,  Eugene  K,  Jones,  New  York. 

New  York  Staff  Members 

Secretary  of  Boys*  Work.  Chas.  C.  Allison,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Vocational  Bureaus,  John  T.  Clark. 

Superintendent  of  "Valley  Rest,'*  Convaleacent  Home,  Mrs.  Mutba 

Harris. 
OfHce  Secretary.  T.  Arnold  Hill. 
Secretary  of  Girls'  Work,  Miss  Naomi  B.  Spencer. 
Secretary  of  Brooklyn  Work,  James  H.  Hubert.  102  Court  St. 

SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS  FOR  NEGROES. 


For  improving  social  conditions  among  Negroes,  social  settlements  have 
been  established  in  various  citlee,  and  a  few  rural  districts.  A  list  of  the 
settlements  follow: 

lV*mes  of  Sodal  Settlements  for  Ifegroos  and  their  Locations. 
Alabama 

Calhoun  Colored  School  and  Settlement,  Calhoun,  Lowrdes  County. 

Elizabeth  Russell  Settlement,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Tuskegoe,  Macon  County. 
California 

Sojourner  Truth  Induatrial  Home  for  Young  Women,  1119  Adams  St., 
Lo8  Angeles. 
Delaware 

Delmar  Thomas  Garrett  Settlement  House,  Wilmington. 
District  of  Cohimbia 

Cdorsd  Sodal  Settlemuit,  18  L  St.,  S.  W.,  Waahington. 


J»4 
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The  C'olnrrii  in-^iiniiii'iriiii  v  nun-n,  Jtii'^i^onvinv. 
Geonrta 


AtUnU,  Cor.  Court*  ^ 

land  nnd  Houston  tits..  Atl^uila. 
niinois 

Charles  Siunnt-r  Setilement.  iy61  Pulton  St.,  ChicAKO* 

Kmantu'I  Spulcmfnt.  27:i2  Armour  Ave.,  Cliicago. 

I-ri-.l.'ri'k  l>ou'^'hi>-  ('  fit^-r.  3032  Waha»h  Ave.»  Chimgo. 

Hyrli*  Park  Centrr,  5(i4;t  Lako  Ave.,  Chtf^aigo. 

Indti^triul  Church  anrl  SoWal  SptUcment  iD(«rfaorn  Center).  382S   Dmp-j 
htini  St..  Chit-ago. 

Wemielt  PhillipH  SciUemcnt,  2009  Walnut  St.,  Chicuga 
Indiana 

Flatiner  Guild,  875  Colton  St.,  IndEamipoUs. 
Kentucky 

The  Presbj'terian  Colored  Miasion,  644  Preston  St .  Louiiivillc. 
Mar^'land 

<  ■   House  (Center)  Wa^i  St..  Baltimore. 

<  i^ildrcn'fi  Da>'  Nunserj-  (i^-ith  settlement  Activities).  923  Druid 
HiU  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Massaclmsetts 

St.  Augustine  And  5>t.  Martin's  Miwion,  L^nox  St.,  Borton. 

Park  Mcmoriul  (Sodal  Work  With  Colored  People  Toder  a  Spedjil  Com^ 
mittee),  Berkley  »nd  Appleton  Sts.,  Bonton, 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  House.  6  Hammond  St.,  Bostpn. 

Hairiet  Tubman  House,  25  Holyoke  St.,  BoHtoa. 

St.  John's  Congregational  Church.  (Institutional),  Spring&dd. 
Missouri 

Garrison  Square  Field  House,  4th  St  and  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City. 

L-iiiunl  Missions  Sodal  Settlement.  1413  Lucas  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Zion  SociaJ  Center,  St.  Louis. 
New  Jeraey 

East  Orange  Social  Settlement^  374  Main  St.,  £ast  Orange 
New  York 

The  Colored  Social  Settlement,  76  Pine  St.,  Buffalo. 

Settlement  m  Negro  Quarter  of  Elmira  (By  Woraam'e  federation), 
mira. 

Lincoln  Settlement,  !05  Fleet  Place,  i 

Mission  House  For  Colore^l  People,  .n  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Music  School  Settlement  for  Colored  People,  4  and  6  W.  13UL  St..  New 
York. 

StUIraan  Branch  for  Colored  People,  205  W.  60th  St.,  New  York. 

St.  Phillip  s  Pariah  Hou.se.  218  I:W^1  St.,  New  York. 

St.  Cyprian's.  175177  West  63rd  St.,  New  York. 

Lincoln  Daj'  Nursery.  202  W.  63r  I  St..  New  York. 

Model  Tenements  for  C3lore  J  P.?opk  231  W.  63rd  St..  New  York. 

The  New  York  Colored  Miasions,  225^27  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Colored  Women's  Industrial  Union,  Dayton. 
Pennsylvania 

Eighth  Ward  Settlement  House,  922  Locust  St..  Philadelphia. 

The  Star  Center,  725-727-729  Lombard  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Spring  Street  Settlement,  1223  Spring  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Penn  Club  of  Germantown.  31  Sdioul  Lane,  Philadelphia. 

SI.  Gabriel's  P.  E.  Mission,  3629  Market  St.,  Philadelpiiia. 

St.  Mary's  P.  E.  Mission,  Bainbridge,  below  l&th  St.,  Philadrfphia. 

Chapel  of  St.  Simon,  the  Cyretuan,  Twency-aecond  and  Reed  Sla.,  I'JiUa 
delphia. 

St.  Martin's  Guild,  P.  E.  Chapel  of  St.  Michael  and  All  AngeU.     Wallace, 
beiow  Forty-third  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Wliittier  Center,  1G23  Christian  St..  Philadelphia. 

The  Davis  Temporary  Home  and  Day  Nursery,  Pittsburg. 
Tennessee 

Bvthlehem  House.  Cor.  10th  Av«.  N.lLnd  Cedar  £t»  Naihville. 
Texas 

Mt.  Gilead  Baptist  Church  (Inatitutional^  Fort  Worth. 

Social  Service  Center,  41 1  1-2  Milam  St.,  flouston. 
Virpnia  ' 

Locust  St  Sodal  Settlement.  320  Loeust  St.,  Hampton. 

Richmond  Negro  Welfare  League,  100  East  Leigh  St.,  Richmond. 

FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

fcret  societies  among  Negroes  may  be  roughly  di\i<ied  into  two 
sses:  the  old  line  societies,  such  as  Masons,  the  Odd  Pillows,  and 
Kniglil^  of  Pythiaa;  and  the  benevolent  secret  societies,  such  as 
True  Reformers,  the  Grand  United  Order  of  Galilean  Fishermen  and 
National  Order  of  Mosaic  Templars. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  come  into  the  treasuries  of  the  varioua  secret 
organizations.    The  United  Brothers  of  friendship  of  Texas  have  $150,000 
in  their  treasurj';  in  t^'o  cities  of  the  State  the  Grand  Lodge  owns  over 
$200,000  worth  of  property,  which  brings  in  a  revenue  of  $800  per  month.     At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mosaic  Templare.  $20. 
000  of  the  surplus  tVnds  of  this  order  were  invested  in  State  of  Ar! 
securities.    The  Knights  of  Pythias  have  collected  over  $1,000,000  it. 
dowment.    There  is  over  $40,000  in  the  Grand  Lodge  treafury.    A  consid- 
emble  part  of  the  money  collected  by  the  orders  has  been  permanently  In- 
vested.     It  is  estimated  that  the  Masons  have  about  $1,000,000  wurth  of 
property :  the  Odd  Kelio^-s.  $2,000,000;  and  the  Pjthians,  $1,500,000.     It  ia 
p-robable  that  altogether  the  Negro  secret  societies  in  the  United  Slates  oun 
l>etM&en  $y  000.000  and  $in.000.000  Vm  .     The  Odd  F 

have  in  New  Orleans,  a  builriing  that '—  rt  Atlnntnund  ! 

dclphia,  buildings  that  fmvf  -,  New  ur- 

leans  and  Chicago,  Knights  .       .  from  $30,- 

000  to  f  100,000.  The  Negro  iiecret  societies  are  beginning  to  pay  attention 
to  the  improving  of  the  health  of  their  mrmbwrs.  The  Supreme  Lodge  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  has  erected  a  sanitarium  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas; 
the  Moftoic  TeoQpUn  bavo  ettabUahed  a  health  burvau. 


Thert  waa  a  ffitteral  movement  ihrouchout  the  Soutbisro  Staltfai  to 
Negro  aeonst  sodetieai  from  \umg  ihm  uMiam  ud  emblttoi  of  white  ord«n. 
The  white  Pytliiana  of  Georipa  entered  ft  iMtrainiDK  order  i^Aiitfit  the  Stgtt 
IVthiana  of  that  State.  The  cue  wm  c»nied  to  tfao  Supreme  Court  ai  thi 
United  Stat<»e.  Chief  Justice  White,  in  an  important  and  fArreachiny  de- 
daion.  hnnded  duwn,  June  10, 1912,  declared  that  the  Ke^ra  Knl^fata  of  TS" 
chiaa  of  Gec>rgiu  had  the  right  to  use  the  name  and  emblems  of  the  onler.  AH 
the  niem)>ers  uf  the  court  except  Juaticcs  Holmes  and  Lttrtoc  ooncurred  with 
the  Chief  Justice. 

The  principaJ  Secret  Orders,  the  Officer*  of  the  Grand  Lodfe,  etc,  foQowt 

MASONS 




^m  oldest  one  is  the  Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodxe  of  Maawachqaetta,  orcuUBod  'bi 

H  180^.    The  lirat  colored  lodge  waa  the  African  Lodge,  No.  459.    Ita  imuTUit 

^B  waa  granted  from  England,  September  12, 1784,  to  Prince  Hall,  of  Boston.  ■ 

^m  man  of  exeeptioual  ability,  and  fourteen  other  colored  Masona.  The  number 

H  of  eoloKHJ  Masons  In  the  United  States  is  about  150,000;  Royal  Arch.  l<0O0: 

H  Knights  Templara,  112.000;  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  2.000:  Ancient  Ac- 

^f  oepted  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  6,712. 

imperial  CQuticU  AncUM  Egyptian 
Arabic  Order  of  NobU^  of 
Tht  Myatie  Shrine, 

(Only  York  Rite  Masons  who  have  reached  the  Knights  Templars  deems 

or  Scottish  Rite  Masons  who  have  reached  the  degree  of  Sublime  PHnreas  ol 

The  Royal  Secret  of  the  32nd  degree,  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  My» 

tic  Slirine). 

Imperial  Potentate,  James  H.  Murphy,  Bftltimort. 

Deputy  Imperial  Potentate,  George  W.  McKain,  St.  Ixmis. 

Impma)  Rabban,  J.  M.  Morris,  Indi&napolis. 

Imperial  High  Priest  and  Prophet,  George  W.  McKaln,  St.  Louis. 

Imperial  Treasurer,  J.  Frank  Blagbum,  Washington. 

Imperial  Recorder,  Lert  WilUama,  Jersey  City. 

AncinU  and  Accepitd 

SciUivth  Hile  MoiOtu 

Of  fleers  of  Northern  Jurlsdiottont 
Sovereign  Grand  Commander,  J.  F.  Richards.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Lieutenant  Sovereign  Grand  Commander,  R.  E.  Moore,  Chicago.  III. 
Grand  Secretary,  W.  H.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Of  Acer*  of  Southern  Jfarlsdiotiont 
Sovereign  Grand  Commander,  W.  M.  T.  Grant,  N^w  Orleans.  La. 
Lieutenant  Soverdgn  Grand  Commander,  James  T.  Logan,  Natcheo^ 

Mias. 
Grand  Chancellor,  Leon  W.  Taylor,  New  Orleans. 

Koyal  Arch  Maaona 
Offloersi 

President,  W.  T.  Butler,  New  York. 
Treasurer,  T.  M.  Holland,  Chicago. 
Secretaiy,  James  0.  Bampfield,  Washington. 
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AncittU  York  Matont 

Offlcora  of  NatlouAl  Grand  Lodge  of  Froo  and  Acoeptod  Tork  Bit* 

National  Grand  Comnumder.  Biahop  J.  W.  Alstork.  Montgomery,  Ahu 
National  Deputy  Grand  Commander,  I>r.  A.  R.  Kobinsoni  PhQadelpbU, 

Pa. 
National  Grand  Secretary,  R.  J.  Simmons,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

ODD  FEliLOWS 

Peter  Ogden  was  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  among  Negroes 
in  the  United  States.  He  had  joined  the^Grand  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
of  England,  and  secured  a  chartor^or  the  first  Negro  lodge,  Philometheau,  No 
646,  of  New  York.^-which  was  set-up  March  1,  184^.  Negro  Odd  Pellowt  in 
America  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  England  and  are  regularly  represented 
in  the.generallmeetings  of  the  Order.  There  are  7,562  fiiiandal  lodges; 
meraberahip,  304,557 ;  4,993  financial  Houac>ioldB  of.Rutb;  membership,  197,- 
I5&4;  P.  G.  M.  Councils,  275;  membership,  6,875. 
Grand  Offloerai 

Gr^d  Master,  E.  H.  Morris,  219  S.  Dearborn  St.,'Chicago,  111. 

Deputy  Grand  Master,  Julius  C.  Johnsod,  Baltimore. 

Grand  Secretary,  Jamea  F.  Needham«  N.  W.  Cor.  12th  and  Spruce  Sta., 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

Grand  Treasurer,  W.  David  Brown,  New  York  City. 

KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  SOUTH  AMERICA, 
EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA  AND  AUSTRAIJA 

Colored  Order  was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  February  19,  1964. 
The  membership  is  over  250,000. 

The  Uniform  Rank  has  404  companies,  and  21,000  members. 
Offioers  of  Supreme  Lodgei 
Supreme  Chancellor.  S.  W.  Greene,  22$  South  Robertiton  St.,  New  Orleans, 

La. 
Supreme  VioejChanoaUor.y.  L.  Jones,  N.  G.  Comer  Sth  and  Plum  St«., 

Cincinnati.  Oluo. 
Supreme  Master  of  Exchequer,  H.  J.  Young,  405  Mcrtin  St.,  Pine  Bluff, 

Ark. 
Supreme  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seals,  Dr.  E.  E.  Underwood,  Frankfort, 
Ky. 

frdit  of  Cdkmthe 
Offloent 
Supreme  Worthy  Counsellor,  J.  L.  Jones,  8th  and  Plum  Sta.,  <  i,0, 

Suppsrae  Worthy  Register  of  Deeds,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Curl,  8523  \  .ve., 

Chicago,  ni. 

KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS  (EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE) 

Meeta  biennially.    The  officers  are: 
Suprvme  Chanoellor,^^^  Ashbee  Hawkins.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Supreme JVice-Chaneellor,  W.  TI.  Willis,  New  York  City. 
Supreme  Master  of  Exchequer,  W.  W.  Lawrence,  Newi  Bern,  North« 
Carolina. 
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$upntinn  K*«.ir«.r  of  Uffroni  and  SwUb.  W.  E.   GruuiiMtt.  Conili 

IMPKO\T-l)  iiKNEVOLENT  AN  CTIVK  OilDKR  OF  E] 

OKTU «D 

Orcmixed  by  B.  F.  Uoward  at  Cinciiuiatt  June  10, 1S99.    Hm  286  lodi 
uul  ov?r  18.700  membeni. 
OoxMrml  Offlc^n  iir«s 

Cntxd  £xmlt«d  Ruler.  T.  G.  NutLtf.  ChArMosi,  W.  V», 

QrriTL.i  Pcr.MMTied  Leading  Kjiight,  Adolph  HowbO»  New  York  City. 

Or  iry,  Dr.  E.  R.  OarLer,  Ricbraona,  Va. 

Gruiju   i  rt'iiHurrr,  Dr.  Stoyrns,  Wilmington^  Del. 

NATIONAL  IDEAL  BKNEFIT  SOCIKTY 

Supnone  M&sttr.  A.  W   Holmw 
Suprvni'  .   Aiiiierson. 

Sttprenji  ■n. 

Supreme  Treasurer^  Dr.  A-  A.  Te&nant. 

UNITKD  ORDER  OF  TRITE  REFORMERS 

Or^uitzed,  J881.    Hcndquarters  ac  Richmond.  Va. 
OfflcMM  of  th«  Otand  Fountalni 
Or,"  '"  ster,  S.  S.  Morris,  Richmond,  V». 

Gr^  ix'lary.  MuuriL-ti  Uouselle,  Riciimond.  Vn. 

Qrajid  Worthy  I'reusiirer,  Dr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Richmond.  Vu. 

GRAND  irNITED  ORDER  OF  GALILEAN  nSRERMEN 

Organized  at  Baltimore,  Maryland  1856. 
Offloorsi 
National  Gmnd  Ruler,  Joseph  P.  Evans,  Baltimore. 
Vic*  Graml  Ruler,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Fields,  Philadelphia. 
Grand  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Jennie  ji.  Brown,  WasUiugt* 

D.  C. 
Grand  Treamirer,  McCauley  Dorsey,  Baltimore,  Md. 


tTNlTED  BROTHERS  OF 
MYS' 


AND  SISTERS  OF  TH! 


Organized,  18M.    Chartered  by  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  1861 
First  chortured  regularly  constituted  Negro  society  South  of  llie  Ohio 
River. 

OfBoCTBI 

National  Grand  Master,  Dr.  T.  E.  Speed,  Jefferaon.  Tcxaa. 
Dfputy  Natiomd  Grand  Master,  P.  F.  Hill,  Nashville.  Tenn 
National  Grand  Stcrotary,  Stephen  Bell,  Louisville,  Ky. 

GRAND  UNITED  ORDER  OF  WISE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Organiased.  lyot. 
Saprvmo  Grmnd  OCfloerst 

S.  G.  A.  V .,  S.  ii.  Smith,  Monroe,  La. 
S.  G.  A.,  G.  W.  Frost,  Monroe,  La. 


PRATnRNjU,  ORGANIZATIONS 


S.  G.  D.  S..  S.  A.  Taylor.  Shreveport,  Ln. 
&  G.  A.  S.,  D.  A.  AiidGraon.  Alexandria,  La. 

UNITED  ORDER  OF  GOOD  8TTEPHKRDS 

Organized,  1906. 

Suj^reme  Grand  President,  G.  W.  Chundler,  Montgomery^  Ala. 

Supreme  Gmnd  Treai?uivr.  Rev.  E.  W.  Cooke. 

Supreme  Grand  Secretary,  Mra.  S.  L,  Duncan. 

GRAND  UNITED  ORDER  OF  TENTS  OF  THE  J.  R.  GIDDING3  AND 
JOLLIFEE  UNION 

Organized  at  Norfolk.  Va..  1866. 
OfAonrvt 

Suprtime  Matron.  Mrs.  C  A.  Gilpin,  Richmond,  Vu. 
Deputy  Matron,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Valentine,  Chester,  Pa. 
Grand  Secretary.  Miss  Adeline  M.  Ward,  Norfolk. 

ROYAL  KNIGHTS  OF  KING  DAVID 

Organized,  i6M,  at  Durham,  N.  C. 
Of  floors  t 

Supreme  Grand  Scribe,  W.  G.  Peanton,  Durham,  N.  0, 
Supreme  Grand  Treasurer,  John  Merrick.  Durhiim,  N.  C, 

INDEPENDENT  BENEVOLENT  ORDER 

Hcadquartena,  161  Bell  St..  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Supreme  Grand  Master,  W.  S.  Cannon. 
Difitrirt  Grand  Master,  J.  W.  Lee. 

This  order  has  35,000  members  and  owns  about  $50,000  worth  oi  real  esuiio 
in  Athinta. 

NATIONAL  ORDER  OF  MOSAIC  TEMPLARS  OF  AMERICA 

Ork'anized.  1882.     Memberaliip  100,000.    Assets  $150,000. 
Orflccnt 
National  Grand  Master,  S.  J,  Elliott,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
National  Grand  Secretary.  J.  E.  Bush.  Uttle  Rock.  Ark. 
National  Grand  Treasurer,  J.  A.  Davis,  Little  Rork,  Ark, 

KNIGHTS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  TABOR 

'Organized.  UIX. 
Offlc«ni 

I.  C.  G.  M.,  S.  A.  JordJin,  Arkansas. 

L  V,  G.  M.,  S.  S.  Reed.  Marshall.  Texiws. 

I.  C.  G.  S.,  A.  R.  Chinn,  Gloagow,  MisBourl. 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ST.  LUKE 

Orgnnized.  1867.    Has  40.000  members,  operates  tbe  St.  Luke  Bank  in 
Richmofid, 
Of  floors  I 
Rieht  Worthy  Grand  Chief,  Mrs.  Minnie  L.  Banks.  Macon,  Ga. 
Rijht  Worthy  Vice  Chiof,  Dr.  H.  L.  Hurri^  Riphmnnd,  Va, 


MEGRi»   VUAa  BtXiK 


}i\sht  Worthy  Gnrnd  SecrHory  *»<!  Trwomr.  Mis.  MAggM  li.  WaBor. 

GR\m>  irNITED  ORORK  OF  BKOTItERS  AND  SISTBRS.   SONS 
AND  DAUGHTERS  OK  MOSSS 

Grind  Master.  Solomon  Bond,  527  Orchard  St.,  Baltlmoro,  Md. 
Qnmd  Secrvtary,  James  H.  Stcxviird,  BatlimoTQ,  Md. 
Grand  Trvasurer,  A.  A.  Spriggs,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRAND  1:NITED  ORDER  SONS  AND  DAUGUTERS  OF  PEACE 

OrKanbed,  1900,  at  Nv^Txtrt  News,  W 

Otdcmnt 
S.  G.  C„  Re\-.  S.  A.  HowteU,  548  25th  Su,  Newport  l^ews,  Va, 
S.  G.  D.  C.  Rev.  J.  A.  Maston,  5-18  25th  St..  Newiwrt  News,  Vjl 
W.  G.  Gen'I  Manager.  Rev.  T.  S.  Crayton,  54S.  25th  St.,  Newport, 
S.  G.  V.  C.  Wesley  Raney,  WS  26th  St,.  Newport  News.  Va. 

ROYAf>  CIRCLE  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  WORLD 

OTKJUiixed,  15»0».  at  Helena,  Ark.,  by  Vt,  R.  A.  WiUinms. 

The  OrdtT  o[>erates  in  ftvo  States:  has  a  memiierehip  of  about  25,000;  mur» 
than  $80,000  is  ivi>ort«d  to  have  been  pwd  to  beneficiaries.    The  assets  of  the 
Order  uggregnix*  $30,000. 
Offioorai 

SuT'fvme  President.  Dr.  R.  A.  Williams,  Heteiuir  Aric 

Si.  ^^ident,  K.  B.  Jamison,  Yuzoo  City.  Miw, 

8u;  -yt  S.  M.  Miles.  Jackson,  Miss. 

Supreme  Treasurer,  L.  B.  Bailey,  Helena,  Ark. 

GRAND  UNITED  ORDER  OF  BROTITERS  AND  SISTERS  OF  LO^^E" 

AND  CHARITY 
Offlotrai 

G.  G.  W.  S.,  Rev.  Robt.  Fmzier,  536  S.  Rampart  St.,  New  Orlesns* 
G,  G.  D.  S„  Rev.  Prince  Alvert,  535  S.  Rampart  St.,  New  Orleans.  La- 
G.  O.  Scribe,  D.  C.  Nelson,  536  S.  Rampart  St.,  New  Orleano,  La. 

PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
NUMBER  OF  PERIODICALS. 

In  1863  there  were  only  two  newspapers  in  the  United  States  pul 
liahed  by  colored  persons.    The  first  Negro  newspaper  publislied  in 
the  South,  the  Colored  American,  began  publication  at  Augusts 
Georgia,  the  first  week  of  October,  1865.    J.  T.  Shuftin  waK  oditoi 

Only  one  of  the  Negro  periodicals  now  being  published,  the  Christii 
Recorder,  was  established  before  1S65. 

There  are  now  about  450  periodicals  published  by  or  fbr  Ne; 
sir  classification  is  as  follows:  Religious  periodicals,  seventy-eight 
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SCHOOL  PERIODICALS 

The  Black  Belt,  Mo..  Snow  Hill  Nor.  and  Ind.  Inst.,  Snow  Hill.  Ala. 

Black  Belt  Missionary,  Mo..  MlUers  Kerry  Nor.  and  Ind.  Institute,  Millfln 
Ferry,  Ala. 

The  Josephitc,  Quar.,  St.  Joseph's  College,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  Normal  Index,  Mo.,  Stale  Agriciiltural  and  Mechanieal  College,  Nor- 
mal. Ala. 

The  Plantation  Missionary,  Bi-Monthly,  Indus.  Missionary  AaodatloB, 
Beloit,  Ala. 

The  Southern  Letter,  Mo.^  Tuskegee  Nor.  and  Indus.  Inatitute.  Tual 
Institute.  Ala. 
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Mills,  Cotton,  Silk;  Number  Negroes  working  in,  297;  Knitting, N(«gT0««  operato..| 

4. 

Murray,  Dr.  Peter  M.,  makes  high  examination  average,  33. 

[iner  Fund,  254-255. 

linistfrsi.  institutions  for  training,  263-266. 

[iat!eKetmtion,  160-163. 

[ission  Boards,  list  of  white  carrying  on  work  among  Negroes,  227-229 

Missionary  Work,  of  Negro  denominations,  188,222. 
MiMouri  Compromise,  100. 
Moritgomcry,  Isaiali  T  ,  founder  of  Mound  Bayou,  321. 

Poorer  George  W.,  Sui>erintendent  of  A   M.  A,  Church  Work,  11*6 

ortality  Statistics,  3SJt-3-10. 

Tosaic  Templars,  officers  of,  399. 

:usic.  283-290;  Compoeor*  of,  283. 
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tonal  AssOf-iatiuti  lor  Umj  Aavnnct?Tn(.'rtt  of  i.lolprod  Poopk',  Oflloera  ol,  jyii; 
Local  brarich^?y,  3i>2-.'J3y. 

Nntional  League  on  Urban  Conditions  among  Negroes,  officers,  etc.,  of  392. 

Nav>%  Negro  In,   168. 

Necrology.  1914-1915,  561-363. 

Negro:  Associations  for  gnncral  advancGn\pnt,  392;  Attitude  toward  In^Bnusit, 
62;  Civil  Status  of,  123,  163;  Delegates,  restriction  National  Republican 
Convention,  37:  K«>nomJc,  educationnl  and  religious  progress  in  50  years, 
1;.  Historical  Society,  American,  officers  of,  390:  In  1914-1915.  1-75;  Legal 
definition  of,  160;  Literature  in  1^14-1915,  71-75;  Meml>ers  of  Gongrva*. 
164;  racial  consciousness,  growth  of,  44-45:  Organization  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia, 18-19:  Reconstniclion  and  (ho,  142-149,  1&J-157;  Slax-cry  in  the 
Colonifts,  92-97:  Society  for  Historical  Uesearch,  offirerR  of,  3H(>:  Reasons 
for  and  against  us©  of  term,  42-43;  lipUft,  college  men  lielp  in,  21. 

Negroes:  books  by,  in  1914-1915,  71-73;  at  West  Point.  173:  Effort  of  to  enforce 
respect  for  Negro  Race,  42-46;  FYee  and  slave.  17iK)-18*>0,  121-122;  Number 
of  farms  operated  by.  1.  305-306,  311-316;  Number  of  homes  ouTied  by,  1; 
Number  of  businesses  conducted  by,  I,  297-298;  Per  rent  litorat*.  1:  Pro- 
test of,  against  use  of  ohjectional  tomi&,  42-46;  StateQ  f-  r  d  cities 
having  largest  number  andix»rcentag«,  373;  Temperano'  ;  among, 
222-224;  With  John  Brown.  lU:  with  Spanish  ExploTbrs,  SU-92. 

Nell,  Williaip  C  Anti-Slavery  Agitator.  115. 

Newman,  Dr.  T.  Tichard,  wins  prize,  33. 

Newlwld,  N.  C,  work  of  as  stale  super\'isor  or  rural  schools  in  North  Carolina. 
29-29. 

New  Mexico,  Negro  the  discovcror  of,  91. 

Newspapers,  of  I-YaUjmal  Organizations,  40&-407;  Negro  Anti-Slavery,  120; 
of  schools,  405-406:  Rf-ligirms.  401-406:  Sprular,  409-417. 

Nickens,  Owen  T.  B.,  Educator  in  Ohio.  214. 

Normal  and  Indastrial  Schools,  Number  of,  268-282. 

North  America,  Negro  population  of,  "ti. 

North  Carolina,  property  holdings  of  Negroes  in,  2;  nirml  school  improvement, 
28-29. 

Nuraes:  Trained,  organization,  ofllci-rs  of,  391:  training  schools  for.  85&-361. 

0blat«3  of  Providen(«,  sisterhood,  199. 

Occupations;  of  Negroes.  295-300;  of  women,  298-299. 

Odd  Fellows,  officers,  etc.,  397. 

Oflice   Holding,   164-166. 

Organizations:  National.  390-393;  Fraternal,  395-400 

Pacific  Islands,  Black  pt)])ulation  of,  76. 

Painters,    291. 

^•atcnts,  first  Negro  to  receive,  301;  number  issued  to  NBgroes,  301;  Unlawful 
to  issue  to  slaves.  301 . 

Paupftr  Laws,  relating  to  freedmen,  146-147. 

Payna,  Daniel  A.,  Eminent  bishop  of  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  186, 

Peabody  Fund,  257. 

Peake,  Mary  S.,  firat  day  school  for  freedmen  taught  by,  215. 

Peary,  Robert  E  ,  Negro  with  at  Nortli  Pete.  92. 

Pellagra  Commission,  of  National  Medical  Association,  356. 

Periodicals:  Number  of,  400-401:  directory  of,  401-4XT;  o(  {Tat«rQa\  oncai 
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tunw,  408-409;  of  National  OrKanisati<niii,  4DG-407:  of  achoolo, 
publUifid  by  Africans,  80;  Religiouflk  40M04:  Sucular  Kemtptipcn, 
4Xt. 

Pptereon,  John.  Principal  Nonnal  School.  New  Yoric  City^  214. 

rettiford.  W.  H.,  Minister  and  banker.  321. 

PhannacT,  ftntt  colored  man  to  wubliah.  356;  Schools  of,  208. 

Pheipfl-Stoktie  Fund,  260-261:  Studies  of  Negro  schools  under  auapioea 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Ne^oes  who  ha^'B  made,  245-246. 

Phillipa,  Dock,  Slavery-time  preacher,  186-18T. 

Pig  Clubs.  8. 

Philanthropists.  Negro,  251-252. 

Philosophy,  Negro  doctors  of,  244. 

Phyaidans,  Work  of,  355:  Number  of.  366;  Aasodatioos  of,  M(-9$3. 

Play  grounds  for  Negro  children,  18. 

Poe,  Clarence,  advocates  rural  segregation,  5&-59. 

Poets,  292-294. 

Policemen.   Negro,  86, 

Political:  Appointments  of  Negrooa,  .1t-.'17  AssociatiDna  for,  .\dv-ann«m«al 
Equal  Rights  League, oppose  Federal  Segregation,  3iv->i*;  Sends 
President  Wilson,  36  Positions,  list  of  Negroes  lusiug,  36^7 

Politics,  Negroes  and,  34-37, 

Population.  364-389;  Each  census  year,  3&4;  Per  cent  Negroes  of  total, 
Black  and  Mulatto,  366;  by  sex,  366:  Marital  conditions,  367;  Ni 
North  and  South.  367-370;  Migration  of  Negro,  371;  Pot  cent  tlrl 
rural,  372;  Counties  ha^-ing  half  or  more  Negro,  373;  tota' 
[  cities,  377-^888;  Negroes  of  Voting  agp.  3S8-3S9;  School  a«. 
erate  by  States,  388-389;  Black  in  Western  Uonii     * 
distrivution  of,   76;  Negro,   Total   free   and  siiv.    , 
Karth  by  Races  76;  Of  principal  West  Indian  Islandu,  T^i 

Portugal,  possessions  af  in  Negro  jUrica,  77. 

Powell,  Bartow,  extenstve  farmer,  7. 

Preachers,  Noted  Negro,  182-188. 

Presbyterian;  Afro- American  Council,  22;  Officers  of.  194;  Board  of  PabI 
and  Sabbath  School  Work,  Work  among  Negroes  of,  211-212;  Cht 
School  Assembly,  Work  for  Freedmen,  221,  Freedman'a  Board  of.  16; 
fleers,   228, 

Press,  does  not  give  Negroes  a  square  deal,  45-46. 

Proctor,  H.  H..  member  National  Council  Congregational  Churchu*  16. 

Professional,  Associations  for  Advancement,  391. 

Proluhitlon,  the  Negro,  and,  24-25. 

Property.  1,  306,  308,  311-316. 

Publishing  Houses,  Negro,  denominational,  191. 

Purvis,  Robert,  Anti-Slavery,  Agitator,  116;  inventor,  301-302. 

Race  Question:  In  Brazil,  62;  Commission  of  Southern  Unlverdtias  on,  2i0j 
1914-1915.  "35-71;  In  Europe,  62-63;  In  Africa.  63-71;  Southern  Soi:flogi< 
Congress  Conference  on,  19-20;  Studies  of  in  White  Southern   UnrBTsities 
and  Colleges,  21. 

Races,  separation  of,  150-151. 

Raikoads,  discrimination  on,  39-41,  142, 

Ransom,  Reverdy  C,  poem  by  44-45. 
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336^838:  Among  different  rac«s  comparedt  336. 

first  colored  woman  lawyer^  246;  Charles  B.,  Anti-SUvery 


Rape,  Crime  of. 

Hay.   Charlotte, 

Agitator,   116. 

Rector.  Sarah,  Wealthiest  Negro  in  America,  3. 

ReconHtniction,  of  the  South,  plana  for,  153-167;  conaUtutlonal  conventions, 

156;   Legislatures,   157. 
Reeves,  Dr.  C.  W.,  high  average  of  in  esamination,  33. 
Religious:  Boards,  carryiog  on  work  among  Negroes.  227-229. 
Redmond,  Charles  Lenox,  Flrat  Negro  Anti-Sla-s'"ery  Lecturer,  116. 
Republican  National  Convention,  representation  in,  cut  down,  37. 
Revels,  Hiram  R.,  tirst  colored  United  States  Senator,  194. 
Rhodes  Scholanhip,  Negro  wins,  244. 
Robeson,  Paul  T.,  wins  college  scholarship,  32. 

Rock,  John  S.,  first  Negro  admitted  to  practice  before  Supreme  Court,  246. 
Roberts,  Joseph  Jenkins,  first  President  of  Liberia,  86. 
Roman,  Dr.  C.  V.,  book  by,  72. 
Rooenwald,  Julius,  gift«  to  Negro  'Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work, 

204;  Benefactions  of  for  rural  school  houses,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings, 

266. 
Ruesell,  Charles  E.,  book  by,  75. 

Ruaswurra,  John  BroutTi,  Editor  of  first  Negro  newspaper,  116. 
St.  Francis  Academy,  established.  199,  251. 
St.  Philip's  Protestant  Episcopal,  of  New  York,  Richest  Negro  Church  in  the 

world,  180. 
Salvation  Army,  Work  of  extended  to  Negroes,  209. 
Saloon  League,  Anti,  ignores  Negro,  26. 
Sanders:  Bemice,  honor  student,  30;  W.  W..  Director  colored  school  extenaion 

work.  29. 
Santa  Domingo,  8^90.      . 
Sayere,  W.  C,  book  by,  75. 

Scholastic  Distinctions,  gained  by  colored  students,  30-34. 
School:  Age,  Number  of  Negrotflof byStatt'a,388-389;Children,percentinadbiO0l 

and  out.  231;  Plants,  Investment  in  all,  248;  Property,  amount  of  for  Negro 

higher  education,  1,  260;  for  public  school  property,  234-235;  first  Public 

for  Negroes,  198;  Public  Systems  of  South,  Reconstruction  goveramenta 

eeUbliah,  216;  dates  of,  224-225. 
Schools:  Amount  expended  for  Negro,  236;  money  for  buildings  inereasea,  SO; 

finances  of,  250-251;  higher,  secondary  and  private  Chart  of  claaslfication 

of  students  in,  243;  Normal,  Number  of  Negro,  1,  269-282;  Public,  230-237; 

Rural  improvement,  27-30;  Riual.  State  Supervisors  of,  226, 
Schooling,  daj's  of  per  year  If  each  child  got  his  share,  232-233. 
Scott,  Emmett  J.,  Jr.,  honor  student,  31-^2;  WiUiara  Edmond,  Painter,  291. 
Sculptors,  292. 
Secret  Societies,  help  Negro  businesses,  4-5,  list  of  principal  ones  with  general 

offieera,  396-400;  Property  and  surplus  funds  of,  394. 
Segregation:  decisions  affecting,  69-61;  Rural  advocated,  66-57;  Negroes  oppoee* 

66-6!»;  Federal,  38^9;  Of  Land  in  South  Africa,  68^71;  Ordinanoaa.  CiCiea 

that  have  passed.  61. 
Selika,  Madame  Marie,  Noted  Singer,  285-286. 
Servant  Problem,  9. 
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ide.  translUoo  (ram  to  SUvery,  VU;  white.  th»  \t^ml  hmaia  of  dia^vy^ 
128-124. 

Settlement^  Nosro,  39^95. 

Sbackleford.   W.  H.  biiok  by.  73. 

Shaw.  Mary  G.lcu'.  ■  toTuaksfoo  Institute 262. 

ShufHdl  R.  W.  Be- 

Stbley,  Jftmea  L.,  Work  naSUto  Superviaodr of  Rural  Schooh  in  Al&baraa,,. 

Sick,  Number  NegroM,  all  the  time,  346. 

Slcknees,  Auiual  coat  of,  ua,  U7,  34ii-:}54. 

Siniper!!  of  Proramence,  285-288. 

Slater  Fund.  Z57;  County  teacher  *.  "  ■ 

Slave:  Fugitive,  Law,  97-101.  103;  u  , 

124-125:  Itisurrections,  108-1X2;  Negro,  owner  of,  first  roeonl  of  bs  Hi 
T'  1 :  Recognition  of  persdn  of  the,  in  Ittw  imd  cu&t 

I  to  punish.  U*7;  SUtus  of,  123-ll'y;  Trade. 
102. 

Slavery:  Agitation  for  abolition  of,  104-107;  Amistad  Case  and.   l'Jl»-iOl;' 
cornea  a  sertional  iasue,  134-135;  Beginmng  of  divergence  of  Nortii 
South.  OD.  132-133;  Christiamty  and,  129;  Compromb*  o(  18S0  and,  U 
Date  of  introduction  and  abolition  tn  each  of  the  thirti?en  oolonlli^ 
Datti  of  Abolition  of  in  th«  several  States  of  South,  1U3-I04;  D«to  Of 
Ution  of  in  various  American  countriea,   112;   First  enactnuMlc  la  Nc 
America  looking  toward  abolition  of.  101;  In  tlui  Statov,  !'~  ' 
Colonies,  92-97;  In  \lrginia,  a.gradual  deveJopmont,  92-93,  tJ. 
Nebraska    Bill,    and,  101;    Missouri     Compronuae.  and.  100;  Sofn\ 
Case.  and.  96:  White  rcliipoua  denominations  and,  107-108. 

Slttvea:  First  African  brought  to  Virginia  not,  123-124;  Frw  Negroes  owned,  V. 
Negro  accompanied  first  Spanish  explorers.  90-92; 

Smith,  Alfred,  Cotton  King,  321-322;  Allwrt  Alexander,   n-:-: 
Amanda,  Noted  Evangelist,  U)7-18S;  James  McCune.  Ajio  I^w> 
physician,  tirat  Negro  to  start  a  pharmacy,  3d6:  Robert  U,  Bducator.  Bt 
ness  man,  322;  Stephen.  Negro  philanthropist,  2G2. 

Smith-Lev«r  Agricultural  Extension  Act.  309-310. 

Social  Conditions,  associations,  for  improving.  393. 

Social  aetllementa  for  Negroes,  393-396. 

Sodolr^gical  Congress,  Southern.  Race  Question  discussed  at,  19-20. 

Soldiers:  Negro,  166-173;  In  Revolutionary  War,  16S-1S8;  In  War  ol  1812,  11 
169;  In  Ci\Tl  War.  169-170:  In  Confederate  Army,  170-171;  In  Ht^\ 
Army,  172;  In  Spanish  American  War,  172-173. 

Somerset  Case,  Slavery  and.  96. 

Songs.  Negro  Folk,  289-290. 

South  America,  Negro  popuUtion  of,  76.^ 
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(cm  V'nivRrsiutis,  comiiii^i^ion  i»f  on  liuce  C^uubUuu,  20_ 
Spain,  possessions  of  in  Negro  Africa,  77, 
Spanish  explorers,  Negroes  and  firut,  90-92. 
SpratUn,  Valaur*z  B.,  honor  student,  31. 
Stephenson,  Gilbert  .T.,  opposes  rural  Begreiration.  57-M. 
^;teward,  Mrs.  S.  Maria,  book  by  73;  T.  C,  book  by  72. 
Steiyart  Missionary  Foundation  for  Africa,  252. 
Still,  WUliara,  Underground  Railroad  operator,  117. 
Stokee.  Merle,  honor  student,  31. 

Stowf.  Harriet  Beecher,  writes  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  107. 
Students,  number  Negro  in  Public  SchooU.  1.  230. 
Suffrage:   ldl-159;  in  the  courts,   1914-1916*  50-&1;  Women,    Race  Question 

and,  37-38. 
Sunday  School:  American,  Union.  Work  of  among  Negroea,  211;  International* 
'    Assodalion.  Negro  memljera  of  executive  committee.  197;  Work  of  among 

Negroes,  209-210;  Work  of  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  etc.,  211-212 . 
Sunday  Schools,  number  of  Negro,  I.  1]?8. 
Supreme  Court  of  United  States:  the  Negro  and,  40,  51-54;  first  Negro  to  practice 

before,  246. 
Tanner,  Henry  O..  Noted  Painter.  291. 
Teachera':  In  Colored  schools,  National  Association  of,  officers,  390;  Meetings' 

of,  26;  Number  Negro  in  Public  Schools,  1,  230,  237;  Salaries,  and  grade  of 

certificateg  of  public  schools,  237. 
Tem[}erance  movement  among  Negroes.  222-224;  Woman's  Christian   Union  ' 

208. 
Thirteenth  Amendment,   120. 
ThompAon,  C.  Mildred,  Book  by,  75, 
Thumian.  laaura  E.,  priae  winiiiT.  30_ 
Towns,  Negro,  316-317. 

Trades:  Negro  in  the,  296;  Unions.  Negro  and,  14,  299. 
Trawick,  A.  M.,  Book  by,  74 

TrotUT,  W.  M.,  Controversy  with  Preaijient  Wilson.  38-39. 
Truth,  Sojourner,  Noted  Anti-Slavery  .sppjiker,  116-117. 
Tubman,  Harriet,  F'amous  I'nderground  Haitroad  ojjerator,  116. 
Turner:  Bishop  Henry  M.,  (Irst  Negro  anB>'  chaplw'o,  171; Nat ,  leader  of  slave 

i.  "  '.,  tU. 

Unde.-.;  .;tilroad,  112-113;  Books  on,  113:  Negroes  connoctod  ydth.  113-117. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  serial  issue  of  bcginsj  107 
Piiiot)  Beru'volent  SuriMiy  and  Underground  Railrnui  wDrk,  113, 
Vnion  Methodist  Epwtopul  Church,  Bishops  anii  t ;» iif-nd  Ollictr»  of,  193-194. 
Universities  and  colleges,  list  of,  262-2(>.'5 
Vagroncj'  Lu^ti,  special  n^ference  of  to  freedmcn,  H5-MG. 
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VAtiden'oll  Iaa})eUa,  honor  graduaU.  3 - 

V«*y,  Denmark,  loader  • '     '  ..  uo-ui, 

MgflancM  Committee,  K..  15. 

Vnas  Bequest,  254. 

Virginia,  property  holdinss  of  Negroes  in,  2;  ri.  -  i -"v,  rnent  in,  21 

Voting  age,  number  of  Negroes  of,  by  Siatt 

Waiters.  Negro,  opportunity  to  come  into  their  own«  10. 

Walker:  Edward  G.  and  Mitchell,  Charles  L ,  first  Negro  membeni  «af 

Legislature,  164-165;  David,  ftrat  Negro  to  attack  alavuy 

Press.  117;  Rachel,  prominent  singer,  286, 
Warrick,  Meta  Vaux  fMre.  Fuller)  sculptor,  292. 
Washington,  Booker  T..  8,  16.  18. 
Weatherford,  W.  D.,  Race  rrobtem  studied  in  white  Southern  eallie«n  uadfT 

direction  of,  21-22;  opposes  rural  segregation,  69. 
Western  Hemitiphcre,  Negro  population  of,  76. 
West  Indies,  Danish  Negroes  in,  62;  Negro  population,  76;  of  priacapal 

79. 
Weftt  Point,  Military  Academy,  Negroes  at,  173. 
White,  Cbirence  Cameron,  noted  violinist.  28&-289. 
Wheatley,  Phyllis,  Poet,  292. 

Whipjter,  William,  Anti-slavery  agitator  business  man,  editor,  114. 
West  \'irginia,  rural  school  improvement  in,  29. 
WQberforc*  University,  established.  213. 

WnUamfl,  Bert.  Noted  Actor,  294-295;  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Eminent,  antrpfOM, 
WilUs,  Joseph,  organizes  first  Baptist  church  West  of  the  Miiasiflsippi.  186. 
Wilson,  John  M.,  value  of  estate  left  by,  8. 
Wilbur.  Henry  W.,  book  by,  76. 

Woman's  Christian  Temi)erance  l^nion,  work  of  among  Negroes,  208. 
Women:  Aasodations  in  the  interest  of,  392;  Clubs  object  to  insutiing  1^4 

to  the  race,  43-44;  Kducational  Institutiotis  for,  265:  occupations 

299. 
Woods,  Granville  T.,  largest  number  of  patents  by  a  Negro  taken  out  by, 
Woodson,  C.  G..  book  by,  72. 
Work,  J.  W.,  Book  by  72. 
W<Trmley,  William.  Educator.  214. 

Wright,  Loiiie  T.,  makes  good  surgical  record,  38;  Richard  R,,  Jr ,  Book  by^ 
Young  Men'a  Christian  Association  work  of,  202-206;  Dlrectoty,  ^&^6;  Fl; 

colored,  202;  First  secretary  of  colored.  203;  Color'  '    " 

inttniational  secretaries,  203;  Colored,  students'  « 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Work  of  am<vig  Negroes  :^>3^09;  Cii 

AasodationB  directory,  208, 
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VIRGINIA 
UNION  UNIVERSITY 

Richmond,    Virginia 

COMPRISING 

A  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS,  modern  in  courses 
of  study,  in  buildings,  in  equipment,  with  high  standards 
in  everv  respect. 

A  BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  with  North- 
em  Standards,  and  courses,  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  course, 
an  English  course;  and  an  elementary-  course. 

AN  ACADEMY,  for  those  who  have  finished  grammar 
grades  and  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  the  best  colleges  or 
professional  schools. 

Ten  granite  buildings,  library  of  13,000  volumes. 
campus  of  fifty  acres  within  the  city  limits. 

For  further  information,  address, 

GEORGE  RICE  HOVEY,  Preiiident 

i    THE    ONE    SUPREME    AUTHORITY    :: 

:  Webster  s  New  International :: 


Tll*»     S*tP    <  "ri   :.(l.ili     lu    -in      :.  II -Irn,  ...  Ir.Li      ^i....-|,.l    *.-..!.. 

HTiKwrrtn.- 
qutstluD-s 
tory.  ffcuj.--i  .... .      .„.  .,  ..,, .     , --.  ,   ,. 

400.000  VocKbDlu7  Terms  New  <;*zetteer 
12,000  Biographical  Calrtei.  .'.ma  Page» 
Over  «,00n  illnslrattoniu  Colored  Plate!. 


nunw  1/  y 


K   n   at4   of  pwM*n 


I  1iuUA-rti|ki>r  Editions. 


::   G.  &  G,  Merriam,      Springfield,  Mass.  j 

Gr.iiiil  PrUc  (Hli^est  Awanl)  PArxtkOUb  PkiftAc  VxviislUiiii 
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When  You  Buy  Your  New   Bicycle 

BE  SIRK  IT  IS  KQl'lPPED 


HITII  A 


MORROW  i| 

Coaster  Brake  I" 

TIIK   ItKAKK  FlIR   HKXh  SI-KVICK 


Afanufacturrd    By 

ECLIPSE   MACHINE   COMPANY 

ELMIRA  :  ;  NEW  YORK 

YOUNG'S  BOOK  EXCHANGE 

GEORGE  YOUNG 

135  W.  135th  street  N.  Y.  C. 

Novel  Souvenir  Post  Cards 
Colored  Authors  an<I  B  '^okB  on  Race  ProWonM  a  specialty 


If  It  Is  For  Your  Lodge  ■:. 
WE  HAVE  IT!  * 

We  manufacture  Lodge  Regalia  for  r^-- 
L   Fraternal  Society.     Cash   or  Insti.  f 

\  Plan.   Cheapest  Badge  House  in  the  Count-  : : 
S  •  ry.     CatalojTue  for  your  Society  FREE. 
L\^0         CENTRAL   REGALIA  CO. 

,V    T*»  S9gro  Regalia  Houa:   JOS.  L.J  OSES,  PrmM.  ; ; 

N.  E.  Cor.  Bth  &  Plum 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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I  SHAW  UNIVERSITY 

CO-EDIICATIONAL 


CenUall)'  locnlfHl  In  Ralolnh.  N.C. 
the  most  iMautllul  ol  tlkc  smaller 
ciCl«s  ol  llie  South. 

Hlgti   Mand«rd>   of   diarartcr 
and  »cholan>blp. 
Fllfx  xcars  of  aci-vlcr  lor  Itir  rolorcd  race 

IbouaaMtoof  ftraOualcA  ana  undrr-sra^iuitcs at «  louiid  tn  all  ol  lliesoafb* 
ern  slates  and  maay  northern  states,  and  on  mission  fields  in  lorclsin  coun- 
irlrv-  They  rc-prcvvnt  all  thi*  profpntlnn**  »ni1  vo4^tIon».  and  ar«  rerogntied 
B«  law-abfdtng.  Inftiutlrlotui  ami  honnrnhle  rltbrens. 

DKPARTMLNIS:  Acadriny.  CoUcyc.  Music.  Schools  of  Mcdirlac.  Tbar- 
Ria«r.  Ttaeoloffy  and  Education.  Dontestle  Arts  lor  temalef  and  Indoatital 
ccarses  for  males.  Graduates  take  hlyli  ^taiidlnij  In  tlie  larger  northern  In- 
stitutions. A  nraduatc  after  studj'Ing  two  yearv  at  Itie  Unlver%ltr  of  Cblrago 
received  the  degree  ol  A.  M. 

Users  ol  tobacco  nnd  Inioilcants  are  reiiocsted  not  to  apply  for  admhmlaa. 
For  catalr>g  itnd  furllicr  Informatloo,  addrc«» 
CRARIFS  FRANCIS  MESFRVF,  President.    Shaw  Unlverally.  Raleloh.  N.  C. 


The  Largest  Negro  Insurance 
Company  in  the  World 

ON  LEGAL  nCSEKVE  BASIS 
C.  C.  SPAU1J)1NG,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 


Home  Oflice,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

HEMAN  E.  PERRY,  Pres.    HARRY  H.  PACE.  Sec-Tww, 
DR.  C.  C.  CATER,  Medical  Director. 


W 


The  North  Carolina  Mutai  and  Provident   | 

Durham.  N.  C.        AsSOCiatlon  Durham,  N.  C 


GROSS  ASSETS 

$200,000.00  ;; 


::  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.  ;: 

X     Old  Line.  Legal  Reserve       Not  Fraternal,  nor  Assessment     j 

CAPITAL,  Fl  LLY  PAID,  S100,000 
CAPITAL,  Al  TUORIZED,  S125,000 

,  Is  the  only  Old  Line,  Lei^al  Reserve  Life  Insurance 
Company  owned  and  operated  entirely  by  Colored  People. 
Operates  in  eight  States;  has  over  Two  Million  Dollars 
insurance  in  force.  Does  a  clean,  careful  conservative 
business.  Pays  alt  its  claims  the  day  proof  of  death  is 
received  and  approved.  Wants  high  class  agents  every- 
where in  its  territory. 


lu  Dcgina  September  20,   1916. 
President.    R.    W.    McGRAN. 


:   MOREHOUSE 

:     Formerly  Atlanta  Baptist  Colkgc 
ATLANTA,  GA, 

An  institution  famous  within  recent  yd 
sides  of  manly  development;  the  only  iq 
devoted  solely  to  the  education  of  Nejffi 
eivcn  high  ranking  by  greatest  Norths 
Y.  M.  C,  A..  Athletics,  all  live  features 

JOHN  MOPE,  Pre 


::  HARTSHORN  MEMOR 

RICHMOND,  \1R( 

A  superior  school  for  the  separate,  higher  e 
Select  Courses  of  study.  Industrial,  Mua 
Normal  and  College.  Provides  a  pleasant 
thorough  training. 

EXPENSES  VERY  MOD 
Send  for  Catalogue  to  the 


KITTRELL  CO 

Strong    Faculty,    unsurpassed    climate     ffc 
grounds,  and  health  giving  waters.  ' 

TK     I     I     .    ^   „  .  COURSES. 

Theological.  College,  Academic.  Tcacher-Tl 
mercial  and  Musical.     Good  college  band 
School  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  1 
E.xjg«ises:  Board,  Eoom  Rent.  Aod.  T^imi^ 
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Lincoln  Institute 

Jefferson  Cttjr,  Missouri 

Founded  by  the  Negro  soldiers  of  the  64th  and  65th 
Regiments.     Supported  by  the  State  of  Missouri. 

One  of  the  best-equipped  schools  in  the  country  for  the 
education  of  Negro  boys  and  girls.  Normal,  Collegiate, 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Courses.  Normal  diplomas 
carrying  with  them  the  degree  B.  Pd,  are  life  certificates 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri.  The  degree 
A.  B.  conferred  upon  those  who  complete  the  collegiate 
course.  Four  teachers  of  Music:  Voice  Culture.  Piano, 
Violin.  Band  and  Orchestra  Practice.  Elocution.  Ath- 
letics, Drawing  and  Art. 

Board  $9.50  a  month.  Tuition  $3.00  the  year  to 
Missouri  students.  All  others  pay  $13.00  a  year.  Cata- 
logue free. 

U.  F.  ALLEN,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President 


The  Cheyney  Training  School 
For  Teachers 

CHEYNEY.    PENNSYLVANIA 

Under  the  management  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Beautifully  located,  healthful,  well  appointed,  this  school 
offers  to  young  colored  men  and  women  who  have  a  reason- 
able secondary  school  preparation,  and  who  earnestly 
desire  to  become  teachers,  courses  in  academic  work, 
domestic  science,  domestic  art,  manual  crafts  and  agri- 
culture. Tuition  is  free.  Board,  lodging,  heat,  light 
and  laundry  privileges  are  offered  for  nine  months  for  $100. 
The  entrance  fee  is  $7.  There  is  only  limited  dormitor>* 
space,  and  those  who  expect  to  enter  should  send  applica- 
tion early.  School  year  1916-1917  opens  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 16th.  1916. 

For  full  information,  write  to 

LESLIE  PINCKNEY  UIU-,  Pnncipal 
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The         < 
;  Southern    Workman 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Mai£tA«inc 


PttBLISnKD   BY 

The  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute 

Hampton,  Viri^iniii 


The  Southern  Workman,  founded  in  1872  by  General 
y     Armstrong,  prints  annually  over  seven  hundred  pages  of 
timely  articles  and  striking  pictures  dealing  chiefl*    ^-'>t* 
^     Negro  and  Indian  life. 

It  also  furnishes  running  commentary  on  the  interest* 
I  ing  activities  of  Hampton  Institute  and  the  «*ork  of  its 
^     eight  thousand  former  students  and  graduates. 

For  over  forty-five  years  the  "Southern  Workman** 
X     has  helped  men  of  different  classes  and  races  to  understand 
their  common  problems  and  work  together  in  the  spirit 
'       of  mutual  helpfulness. 

AT  ONE  DOLLAR  a  year  for  twelve  illustrated  and     i 
f     attractive  issues,   the   "Southern  Workman"  is  a  good 
',1     investment  for  those  who  desire  to  know  about  theprx>b- 
lems,  struggles,  and  successes  of  Negroes* 

For  sample  copies  please  write  to 

The   Southern  Workman 

Hampton  Institate«  Virginia 
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The  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute 

HAMPTON,  VIRGINIA 

WHAT  IT  IS— An  undenominational  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  leaders  in  agricultural,  trades,  and 
community  work.  Founded  in  1868  by  General  Samuel 
Chapman  Armstrong  for  the  instruction  of  Negro  youth, 
Indians  admittcd'in  1878. 

AIM — *To  train  selected  youth  who  shall  go  and  teach  and 

train  their  people." 

COURSES  -  Academic-Normal,  Agriculture,  Business, 
Home  Economics,  Library  Methods,  Matron's  Coursesi 
Trades  Courses  in  Blacksmithing,  Bricklaying  and  Plaster- 
ing, Cabinetmaking,  Carpentry,  Machine  Work,  Pointing, 
Printing,  Shoemaking,  Steamfittingand  Plumbing,  Tailor- 
ing, Tinsmithing,  Upholstery  and  Wheelwrighting. 

ENROLLMENT  Boarding  Students.  906:  Whitti^r  School, 
488;  Summer  School.  445.     Total,  1,839.  / 

RESULTS— Graduates,  1,838;  former  students,  over  6.000. 
Outgrowths  of  Hampton:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt,  Meigs 
and  many  smaller  schools  for  Negroes. 

NEEDS" To  make  Hampton's  work  possible  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  annually  over  $125,000.  A  full  scholarship  for 
academic  and  industrial  instruction  is  fl  00;  academic 
*  scholarship,  *rO;  industrial  scholarship.  $30;  endowed  full 
scholarship.  $2,500. 

PUBLICATIONS— Southern  Workman,  an  illustrated 
monthly  magazine:  Catalogue,  containing  outline  of 
courses;  Hampton  Bulletins,  important  school  announce- 
ments; Hampton  Leaflets,  material  for  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents. 

HOLLIS  B.  FRISSELL 

Priticipal 

FRANK  K.  ROGERS 

Treasurer 


iransirns  and  those  1 
I^Hor.  There  Is  no  l 
like  this  in  the  WorB 

There  can  be  do  ''Negro"  Agriculture 
"    "Colored"  Daioing 
"   '"Negro"  Torn 
"Negro"  Turnips 

Why  should   th^re  bo  m 
The  question  la  ea 

There  is  need  of  a  farm  paper  whi< 
Information  found  in  agricultural  Journa 
and  conditions  which  are  peculiar  to  coIo 
atrugglea.    No  paper  can  do  this  unleaa  i 

1.  Knows  the  problenw  of  colored 

2.  Haa  broad  sympathy  for  them  i 
S.     DesireB  their  highest  good  and  hi 

The  Negro  Farmer  Meeta 
What  Other  Paper,  Say  Ab« 

Si  Lnnis  Globe  rhrmocTfU—'*T\ie  ma 
>arTnrr  is  m  line  ^nth  that  of  other  publia 
prmtcd  and  will  doubtless  do  the  mSst  gS 
Negro  population  of  the  South." 

WritinE  in  The  Indianapolis  Freeman 
known  nej^^paper  correspondent,  pays  t 

?^?^'       {'^^  Negro  Farmer  Journal  U,; 
The  Country  Gentleman*  is  to  the  CuuciS 

Sparks  CMobUe,  Ala.)  ''We  besrwak  fn 
and  t)^  South  a  better  day  becate^'^Th^' 

\Viuhin^U>n  Bee.  "If  its  advice  is  taken 
i8_no  doubt  of  ita  success  and  aaslatance^ 

The  Subscription  Is  SLOafll 
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JOURNAL 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Or^an  of   the 
National  Mcdic^il  Association 

Devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  Negro  physician*,  surffeons.  dentiJCs. 
and  pharmacists;  contains  many  articles  of  interest  to  nurses,  teach- 
ers, ministers,  and  laymen.  It  represents  a  vase  amount  of  careful 
work;  is  printed  on  ifood  substantial  paper,  ia  well  bound,  and  in  all 
respects  compares  favorably  with  the  leading  white  medical  journals. 
This  magazine  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  Negro  physician,  den- 
tist, pharmacist,  and  every  Negro  high  school  and  college.  The  editorial 
stafTIs composed ofC.V.  Roman.  M.D..  Nashville.  Tennessee.  Editor; 
J.  A.  Kenney,  M.  D.,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama.  Managing  Editor; 
Associate  Editors.  W.  G,  Alexander,  M.  D..  Orange.  New  Jersey;  U.  G. 
Dailey.  M.  D..  Chicago.  Illinois:  R.  C  Brown.  D.  D.  S.,  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Subscription  price  $1.90  per  year.  Advertising  rates  fur- 
nished on  request.    For  further  particulars,  address. 


J.  A.  KENNEY.  M.  D. 

Manag:icgf  Editor 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE 

ALABAMA 
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The  Tuskegee 

Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute 

Founded  by  Booker  T.  Washington 

Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama 

Robert  R.  Moton.  Pnocipal. 
Etnmect  J.  Scott,  Srcrecary  Warren  Loffan.  Trc««tircr. 

An  undenominational  indufttriol  school  for  Neirroctf.     Founded 
1881.       A  school  where  a  colored  boy  ot  gir\  can  work  their  way. 
•chool  where  younff  men  and  wotneo  can  learn  a  tfad«  whdc  tfccdi 
a  grammar  and  hiph  school  education.     Students  must  be 
years  of  age.  of  good  character,  sound  body  and  alert  mind, 
cational  plant  consists  of  2.345  acres  of  land  and  109  buildings,     Noi 
ber  of  teachers.   l&O.     Enrollment.   1,642-     Practical  trafntng  in 
following   trades:  Farming,    truck   gardening,     frulc  growing,     cai 
and  management  of  horses  and  mules,  dairy  husbandry,  dairy^ 
swine  raising,  beef  production  and  slaughtering,  canning,  and 
erinary  science,  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing.  bUokanUl 
Ing.  brickmasonry,  plastering  and  tile-setting,  carpentry,  electrical 
glneen'ng.   founding,    harnessmaking.    carriage-trimming,    niachfi 
shop  practice,  plumbing  and  steatnfittiDg.  painting,  printing,  woot 
turning  and  saw-milling,  steam  engineering,  shoemakifitf,  tinsroltl 
ing.  tailoring,  wheelwrighting.  greenhouse  work,  road  building  ai 
landscape  gardening,  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  nursing,  dri 
making,  millinery,  ladies'  tailoring,  cooking.  laundering.  aoaptnakJn] 
basketry,   broommaking.   mattress-making  and  uphoUtcring.     F< 
further   information,   address, 

Robert  R.  Moton,  Principal 

Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabuiun 
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THE  JOHN  A.  ANDREW  ; 

MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute 


Open  for  the  accommodation  of  colored 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Every  kind  of  disease,  except  contagious 
ones,  is  treated  in  this  hospital,  and  pa- 
tients arc  afforded  the  very  best  facili- 
ties by  skilled  physicians  and  nurses. 
Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  hospital 
should  address: 

Robert  R-  Moton,  Principal^ 
or 
^Dr.John  A.Kenney,  Medical  Director, 

IN  CHARGE 
TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE,  ALABAMA 

MltM»MHMM»»**»4»»»M»MMMMMM»M»»M»MMM 


THE 
TUSKEGEE   STUDENT 


Published  at  Tuskegce  Institute  every  alternate 
Saturday  of  the  Academic  year  atid  every  alcemacc  Sattir*j 
day  during  the  Summer  vacation. 

Devoted   to  the  interest  of  teachers,   students   and 
graduates  of  Tuskegee. 

All  events  of  interest  are  to  be  found  in  The  Student* 
The  Principal's  talks  to  the  students  are  publishccl 
exclusively  in  The  Student. 

Subscription  price:  5  cents  per  copy:  50  cents  per 
year. 

Special  offer  to  those  interested. 


Address: 

Enimett   J.  Seott 

Editor 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTK 
ALABAMA 


National 

Ne^ro  Business 

League 

CHARLES  BANKS.  V:c«-.Pre»ident 

J-C.  NAI*IER,  <*liuirinan  Exerutavo  Committee 
EMMETTJ.  SCOTT,  Secrotarr 


MEETS  ANNUALLY  THE 
THIKD   M^EK    IN   AUGUST 

OBGANIZBD  1900 

Its  purpose  is  to  bring  together  Negroes  who  arc  cti' 
gaged  in  business  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  views  and  to  mutually  co-operate  for  their 
general  improvement;  also  to  let  the  world  see  that  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  arc  a  number  of  Negroes 
who  are  making  good  in  business. 

The  National  Negro  Business  League  has  done  a  great 
deal  toward  increasing  the  amount  of  business  done  by 
Negroes  and  to  induce  Negroes  to  establish  business 
enterprises.  At  every  annual  meeting  some  one  gets  up 
and  says,  *'I  was  induced  to  go  into  business  because  of 
what  I  heard  Dr.  Washington  say  about  the  inportance  of 
engaging  in  business.**  or  **What  I  heard  some  one  say 
about  how  they  bad  made  a  success  in  business.** 

For  Further  XblormAtion  Conoornlng  ch«  OrcanlSKtioB 
ol  State  and  Local  Hegro  BuslD«e«  League* 
Aildresv 

EMMETT   J.    SCOTT,  Secretary 

Tiiskei^ce    Institute,   Alabama 
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1009  West  Broad  Street. 

_,™„^„,^  Sol.   C.  Johnst>o. 

SIBSCRIPTION    KATES.     One  yw.   $1. 
rmte*  m-v  p1v««  on  appllratloQ 


THE   FREEl . 

220  W.  Vermont  Strrct.  Indij 

^,^, George  L-   Knox, 

M.'BSORIPTION  RATES.      Oot-  y«ir    SI 
floc    K-mHwi  Countrta*.  Incltullng  C»ii»da.  91 

PAT  Uflu. 


TffE  CHICAGO  DEJ 
3159   State   Street.    CW- 
R.    S.    Abboti 

PTlov      ono 
'>.    km<*  uf  -\ 

iniiijrnfnlar>  uml  oWli 


THE    TOPEKA     PtA 

Topeka.  Kanai 

«r-«c^,  Ni<*    Chile*.    E( 

SrBSOUlPTION  RATES.     Ono  ymr.  »1.M 


SOUTHWESTERN   CHRIST! 

631    Daronne   Street,   New 

Robert  E.  Jones.  Ta 

The  Methodigt  Book  Coo 

- »i.w>. 


THE     GUARDLl 

21  Cornhill  Street.  Bust 

Wm.  Monroe  Trott 

SmsCRIPTlON  RATES,     itne  ymr.  »l. 


AFRO-AMERICAN 

62B  N.  Eutaw  St.,  Ball 

J.  H.  Murphy,  Mi 

SUBSOKirTlON  KATKS.    Ono  yf«r.  « 1.01 

4fh-,  single  copy.  3c.    AdvertUlriK  rates  nuute 


A>SHVHi,F  PiTJ 


•niE  KANSAS  CITY  SUN 
1803  East  Iflth  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.. 
NcUon  C.  Crews.  Editor  and  Owner. 

SUBSCHlPTiON   KATES.     One  year.  S1.50,  «U  montbB. 
fiOc      Advertising  ratufe.  50  ci-nu  pv^  inch. 

ST.    LOUIS   ARGUS 

2941  Market  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.. 
J.  h.  Mitchell,  Manai^intf  Editor 
TERMS  OP  .SUB3CKIPTiON.     Ony  yrar.  «I.Ot>;  six  munHw.  7.V,  thrwaionM 
*  •       aoc:  single  copica.  5c.     Advcrtlvlng  Rates  made  kuown  on  appllcatfnn 

THE   NEW   YORK   AGE 

247  W.  46th  St..  New  York, 
Fred    R.    Moore.    Editor 
8T7BSCK1PTION  RATES.     One  yc*r.  SI  50,  sli  monUw.  91  00:  llurae  monlha. 
OOr:  bIuisIh  ci»p7.  5c;  to  Canada  for  oiie  year,  t2.0<);  to  Forelttn  Counlrieit,  am:  yotkr, 
S3.60. 

THE  NEW  YORK  NEWS 
135  W.  I35th  Street,  New  York. 
George  W.   Harris.   Editor 
aUBSCRIPTION  RATEB.     One  year.  $100.  nii  month*.  60c:  thrw  moni 
40c:  to-Gr«at«r  New  York.  3c. 

THE    AMSTERDAM    NEWS 

17  West  135th  Strec-t.  New  York  City, 
James  H.    *      ;  * '  cr 

SITJSOBIPTION  UATKrt.     On-  '  nnui  pw  copy  In  Oi 

Xpw  Vork.     Wc  Insert  your  advcrll:*  t'p«. 

AFRICO  AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN 

Charlotte.  N.  C. 
F.    J.    Anderson.    Editor 
SVB9CR1PTION'  RATKS.     Sinide  ropy  one  v far.  $1.00;  six  months.  50c.  tUreo 
nmnttu.  H^.     AdverUidnK  ratM  given  on  appUcatfon. 

"^  THE    CHRISTIAN    RECORDER 

631  Pine  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
R.  R.  Wright.  Jr..  Editor 
omdalOrRanof  the  A.  M.  E  Churrli      Prlc*?  »».<)*)  pi*  vcar.     Only  Ntvni  pat 
tohvlua  m'jiithly  book  review  und  Imvil  authorit>    on  Negro  illsmture.     OlrciilAtos 
l7ntU'd  Ht.tt.(is,  Cantula.  South  Aitiorlra.  W^st  .Urica.  -South  ^Urlca.  and  ihu  liilanOii. 

THE  SOUTHERN  REPORTER 
65  Nassau  Street.  Charleston,  5.  C. 
E.  B.  Burroughs.  Editor 

^'  **1  H9<^'RIPTtON   RATKS.     One  ywvr.  SI  00:  h\x  months.  50c:  thrto  mont 

Hfic.  .  AdvertlPhig  ntlM  fumbihMl  on  iippIl«.-ailoQ. 

THE  CHRISTIAN   INDEX 
109-111  Shannon  Street,  Jackson.  Tenn..  Publishing  House  C.  M. 

Church. 
James  Arthur  Hacnlctt.  Editor:  T.  C.  Martin.  Agent 
SUBStiRH'TION  RATEH.     (>np  ycar.»l,{Ht.sU  momha.  75c:  tlirtny  monU». 

NATIONAL   BAPTIST    UNIOhJ    REVIEW 
523  Second  Avenue.  North.  Nashville,  Teon.. 
Rev.  J.  Frank     Editor 
aVBSCRlPTIo.V   RATKS      nno  >  *'w.  $1  IX);  Mi  monlhs,  ftOc;  Uuve  monE 
15c.     Advt-rttsinc  ntirtt  piMti  i)i«iii  upplW'Hilnii. 


(•  4rh  Street 

nwnUi..  50c;  »wo  iiJa^^Xg^      Tw,.|rc 

THE    SEA! 

408  Marion  Street 

^  SlmSCRli-riON  h^^t'Ss '''..'*'     ^ 


TU£   VOICE    OF 

lOa    N.     irth    Strr^r 

«UB8CkJPT10NR?fE^-^' 


t  THE  HOUSTON 

♦  419  1-2  Milam  Street   ] 

•^:  toy.  nu»U^.  .6^^^^jg^^j^g^^,« 
THE    BLACK    MAN" 

A  Beautiful  »nd  HeaJUifui  Locutioo. 

A^-«j^U,e  .each*,  at,  ^u.»e.  or  ^, 

Aooommod*tion  for  ona  hundreU  a„d  M» 
mltory  rooms,  implo  .imi  wbolwW  JS 


A.  M,  K  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS 


IRA  T.  BRYANT^  Secretary-Treasurer 


OLD  FASHIONED  WAYS 
ARE  NOT  OURS. 


A  Reputation  tor  Artlsltc 
Printing*  Aftk  AnytiMlj 
Who  Knows. 
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